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To the Right Hohourable 


GEORGE 


| Marquis, Earl, and Viſcount Hallifax, 
Baron of Eland, Lord Privy Seal, and 


one of His Majeſty's Moſt Honou- 
table Privy Cel. | 


MY LORD, 
] ] have ſet down, the only opportunity I ever 
bad of kiſſing your Lordſhip's Hands, a- 
wg the happy Encounters of my Life, "and 
take this occaſion, ſo many Tears after, to tell 
yu ſo, your Lordſhip will not, I hope, think 
ur ſelf injur d by ſuch a Declaration from a 
Mas that honours Jon; nor condemn my Ambi- 
tion, when I publiſh to the World, that I am 
faltogether unknown to Jou. Tour Lordſhip, 
eradventure, may have forgot a Converſation 
little worthy your remembrance : But the me- 
wry of your Lordſhip's obliging faſhion to me all 
bat time, can never die with me, And though 
Acknowledgment arrives thus late at you, 1 
ave never left itat home when I went abroad 
A 2 7210 


\ % 


The DE DIC ATION. 
into the beſt Company. My Lord, I cannot, 
would not flatter you, I do notthink your Lor 
ip capable of being flatter d, neither am I. 
clind to do it to thoſe that are But I can 
forbear to ſay, that I then receivd ſuch an i 
preſſion of your Vertue, and Noble Nature, | 
will tay with me for ever. This will either ex 
cufe the Liberty I preſume te take in this Ded 
$3 cal ios, or, at Jak mate i no wonder; and 
3 am ſo confident in your Lordſhip's Generofity, thi 
Jaſſare my ſelf you will not deny your Proteti 
on toa Man whoſe greateſt Publick Crime is tu 

of an ill Writer. 4 better Book (F 'there l 

letter of the kind ( in the Original I mea 

had been a Preſent more fitly ſuited to your Lori 

"Th ſhip's Quality and Merit, and to my De voti 
T could beartily wiſo it ſuch : But as it is, Il 

it at your Lordſhip's Fleet, rogether with 


[ 


= Paoour Lordſhip's moſt Humble, 
3 And moſt Obedient Servant, 


' 


Charles Cott 
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PREFACE 


TO Wes es 


JREADER 


r Defgn, in attempting: this Tranſla- 
tian, was to preſent my Country with 
4 trus Copy of a very brave TR 
mw far' have ſecceeded in that Deſign,” is 
t td every one to judge; and I expect ts 
e the more gentiy cenſur'd, for having my 


elf ſo modeft an Opinion of my own Perfer-' 
ance, as to confeſs that the Author has ſuf- 


er d by me, as well as the former Tranſlator ; 
bo I hope, and dare affirm, that the Miſ- 
nerpretations I ſhall be found guilty of, are 
either ſo numerous, nor ſo groſs. I cannot 
liſcern my own Errors; ; it were unpardonable 
In me if I could, and did not mend them ; but 
can ſee his ( except when we are both mi- 
laken,) and thoſe I have correfled ; but am 
ot ſo ill-natur'd as to ſhew where. 1 truth, 
th Mr. Florio and I are to be excus'd, where 
e miſs of the Senſe of the Author, whoſe Lan- 


is * 


U 
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The Preface to the Reader. 

| guage. is ſuch, in many Places, as Grammar 
cannot reconcile, which renders it the hard 
Book to make a juſtifiable Verfion of that 10 — 
ever ſaw in that, or any other Language I un 
derſtand ; inſomuch, that tho' I do think, and 
am pretty confident, I underſtand French a 


a 


well as many Men, I have het ſometimes beei 
'- fercd to grope #t bir Meaning. Peradven- 
ture, the greateſt Critick would, in ſome Places, 
have found my Author abſtruſe enough. Tet an 
not theſe Miſlakes I ſpeak of, either ſo man), 
or of ſo great Importance, as to caſt any ſcan 
dalous Blemiſb upon ibe Book, but ſuch as fen 
Readers can diſcover, and they that do, wil, 
L hope, eafily. ene. 
Ide Errors of - the Preſs, I muſs, L- part, 
tate upon my ſelf, living at ſe remote a di 
ance from it, and ſupplying it with aſlubberi 
Copy from an illiterate Amanuenſis ; the dal 
which. is provided \ againſt in ibe Quires thi 
muſt ſucceed. al \y » * I ITT 
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= MICHAEL 
„ " SEIGNEUR. DRB 
IMONTAI GN E. 


e Almoſt entirely taken out of his 
| own WORKS. 


in Perigord, was Noble, but Noble with- 
| cout any great Luſtre till his Time: As 
to Eſtate, he was ſeiz'd of above 2000 Crowns 
of Yearly Revenue. He was born, to his Father, 
the Third, in order of Birth. of his Children, 
and by him deliver'd to Goſſips of che Wa. 
Condition to be baptiz d, with a Deſign rather 
to oblige and link bim to thoſe who were likely 
to ſtand in need of him, than to ſuch as be 
might ſtand in need of: He moreover feat hug” 
from his Cradle, to be brought up in a poor Vil- 
| A 4 lage 


bu 4 HE Race of Michael Seigneur de Montaigne; 


The LIFE of 


lage of his, and there continu'd him all the 


eſpecially, to correct the Refuſals he made of 
Things that Children of his Age are commonly 
| greeny of; as Sugats, Sweet-rfieats, Marchplines, 


_ & like. 5 8 


toubt the Greek and Lam Tongder de 2 
very fair, and a very great Advance; but, as he 
himſelf obſerves, they are now-a-days too dear 
bought, His Father having made all diligent In. 
quiry that poflibly could be, amongſt the Learn- 
ed Men, for an exquiſite Method of Education, 
was caution'd of the Inconvenience then in Uſe, 
and told, that the redions Time that is employ d 
in the Languages of the Ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mays, Which coſt them nothing, is the only 
Reaſon that we cannot arrive to that Grandeur 
of Soul, and Perfection of Knowledge, that was 
in them. The Expedient that he found out for 
this was, that, whilſt he was at Nurſe, and be- 
fore he began to ſpeak, he deliver'd him to the 
Care of a German, (who ſince dy'd a Famous 
Phyfician in Fravce), totally ignorant of dur Lan- 

uage, and very well vers'd in the Latin Tongue. 
This Man, that he had brought out of his own 
Country, and entertain'd with a very great Sal- 
lary for this Purpoſe, had the Child continually 
in his Arms, to whom there were added two 

hers more modetately Learned, to attend him, 
und to relieve the firſt; which Three entertain 
him with no other Language but Latin. As to 
the reft of the Family, it was an inviolable Rule, 
hat neither his Father, nor ſo muh as his 0 
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Michael Seigneur de Montaigne. 
ther, Man, or Maid, ſpoke any Word in his 
Hearing, but ſuch as every one had learn d on- 
I to prattle with him. And tis not to be 
believ'd how all of them profited by this Method; 
his Father and Mother learn'd, by this means, 
Latin enough to underſtand, and to ſerve them- 
ſelves withal at need, as all choſe Servants did, 
who were moſt about his Perſon. To be ſhort, 
they did Ltis it ac ſuch a rate, that it over- 
flow'd to the Neighbouring Villages, where, by 
Uſe, ſeveral Latin Appellations of Artizans, and 
their Tools, have got footing, and there remain 
to this Day. For his part, he was above Six 
Years. old before he underſtood any more of 
French, or Perigordin, than of Arabick ; and, with- 
out Art, Books, Grammar, or Precepts, with- 
cut. Whipping, and without Tears, he had 
learn d to ſpeak as pure Latis as his Maſter, for 
he could neither, alter it nor mix it. If, for 
Example, they gave him a Theme, after the 
College Mode they gave it to others in French, 
but they were fain to give it him in ill Lats to 
qo ot tiger Nicholas Gronchi, who has 
writ a de Commitiis Romanorum ; Guiliaume 
Guerente, Who has writ a Commentary upon 
fer" George Buchanan, that great Scotch Poet; 

Mark Anthony de Murg, whom both France 
and Iraly acknowledge for the beſt Orator of his 
Time, his Domeſtick Tutors have oft ſince told 

bim, That he had that Language in his Child- 
hood ſo ready, and at hand, they were afraid to 
accoſt him. nt 31 q 
As to the Greek, his Father deſign'd to have it 
taught him by Art; but, by a new Method, 
and that by way of Sport and Recreation, they 
toſt their Declenſions to and fro, after the man- 
net of choſe, who, by certain Tricks upon the 


| be Þ APEof- 

Cheſs.board; learn” Ariubmetioł, ane: 500 

So, amongſt other things, he had been ys 
to make — reliſh. Learning and Duty by an 
uhforc'd Will, and his own Device, RA to'E- 
ducate his Soul with all Sweerthefs-and- Liberty, 
without Auſterity or Compulſion. Whieh he 
alſo did to ſuch a degree of Superſtition, that 
ſeeing ſome are. of Opinion, that it troubles the 
Brains of Children to be ſuddemy rous'd in a 
Morning; and to be* ſnatch'd away from ſleep, 
wherein they are much deeper plung *4" than 
Men, with haſte and violence; he always cau- 
ſed him to be waked by the ſound of ſome Mu- 
fical Inſtrument and was never provides of 
2 Muſician for that. purpoſe. 
But as they who are impatient to be eur, 5 
ſubmit to all ſorts of Remedies, and every ones 
Advice ; the good Man, being extreamly timo- 
rous of failing 1 in a thing he had ſo much ſet his 
Heart upon, ſuffer d himſelf at laſt to be carried 
away by the common Opinion, which like 
Cranes, alw¾ays follow that which went before, 
and fabmitted to Cuſtom, having now no more 
thoſe Perſons about him, — given him 
the nrſt Inſtructions, that he had brought out 
of lay. And about the ſixth Year of his Age 
ſent him to the Colle of Gu enne, at that time 
very flouriſhing,” and the beſt in France. And 
there it was not poſſible to add any thing to the 
Care he had in chooſing for him the beſt Cham- 
ber-Tutors, and in all other Circumſtances of 
Education, wherein he reſerv'd ſeveral particu- 
lar Forms, «contrary to the College Uſance; but 
ſo it was, that it was a College ſtill, and this un | 
uſual Method of Education, was here of no greater 
advantage to him, than at his firſt coming to 
e ee of the higher Claſſes, for at 
1 thirteen 


Michael Seigneur de Montaigne. 


thirteen Years of Age, he had run through his 
whole Courſe.  . 

At the Age of three and thirty he married a 
Wife, though, might he have been left free to 
his own Choice, he would have avoided mar- 
rying, even W:/dom herſelf, had ſhe been wil- 
ling. But tis to much purpoſe, ſays he, to re- 
ſiſt Cuſtom, and the common Uſance of Liſe 
will have it ſo. Nevertheleſs, this Marriage of 


his was not Spontaneous, he was put upon it, 


and led to it by odd Accidents. And as great a 
Libertine as he confeſſes himſelf to be, he more 
ſtrictly obſerv'd his Matrimonial Vow, than he 
expected from, or had propos d to himſelf. 
His Father left him Montaigne in Partage as 
the eldeſt of his Sons, Propheſying that he 
would Ruine it, conſidering his Humour ; ſo 
little diſpos'd to live at home : But he was de- 
ceiv d, for he liv'd upon it as he entred into it, 
excepting, that it was ſomething better, and yet 
without Office, or any other Foreign helps. 
As to the reſt, if Fortune never did him any 
violent or extraordinary Offence, ſo ſhe never 
ſhewed him any ſignal Favour : Whatever he 
had in his Houſe that proceeded from her Li- 
berality, was there before he came to it, and 
above a hundred Years before his Time: He 
never in his own particular had any ſolid and eſ 
ſential Advantages, for which he ſtood indebted 
to her Bounty. She ſhew'd him Airy, Honorary, 
and-Titular Favours; without Subſtance ; -She 
procur'd for him the Collar of the Order of St. 
Michael, which, when young, he coveted above 
all other things, in being at that time the ut- 
moſt Mark of Honour of the French Nobleſs, 
and very Rare. But of all her Favours, there 
was none with which he was ſo well pleas'd, 
| as 


A, Te i 4 . 
as an Authentick Bull of a Roman Burgeſs, that 
was granted to him with great civility and boun- 
ty, in a Journey he made to Rome, which is 
tranſcrib'd in Form in the fixth Chapter of the 
third Book of his Eſſays. 588 

| Meſſieurs de Bourdeaux, elected him Mayor of 
their City, being then out of the Kingdom, 
and at Rome, and yet more Remote from any 
ſuch ExpeRation, which made him excuſe him- 
ſelf ; but that would not ſerve his turn, and 
moreover the King interpos d his Command. 
*Tis an Office that ought to be look d upon with 
the greateſt Eſteem, as it has no other Perqui- 
ſits and Benefits belonging to it, than the meer 
honour of its Execution. It laſts but two years, 
but may, by a ſecond Election, be continued 
longer, though that rarely happens. It was 
to him, and had been ſo twice before, once 
ſome = ſince to Monſieur de Lauſac, and 
more lately to Monſieur de Byrone, Moreſcbal of 
France, in whoſe place he ſucceeded, and left 
his to Monfieur de Matignon, allo , Mareſchal of 
France, proud of ſo noble a 3 His Fa- 
ther, a Man of great Honour and Equity, had 
formerly alſo had the fame Dignity. All the 
Children his Wife brought died at Nurfe ſaving 
Leonor an only Daughter, whom he diſpos'd in 
Marriage ſome two Years before his Death. 

The firft printing of his Effays was in the 
Year 1580, at which time the publick 2 
gave him, as he ſays, a little more aſſurance 
than he expected. He has ſince added, but cor- 
rected nothing : His Bock having been always 
the ſame, ſaving that upon every new Impreſ- 
fion, he took the Privilege to add ſomethin 
chat the Buyer might not go away with his Hands 
quite empty. His Perſon was ftrong , and well 


knit; 
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knit; his Face not fat, but full, his Complexi- 
on betwixt Jovial and Melancholick, moderate- 
ine and hot; his Conſtitution health- 
ful and ſpritely, rarely troubled with Diſeaſes, 
till he grew into Years, that he begun to be af- 
flicted with the Cholick and Stone. As to the 
reſt, very obſtinate in his hatred, and contempt 
of Phyſicians Preſcriptions ; an hereditary An- 
tipathy; his Father having liv'd threeſcore and 
fourteen Years, his Grand- father threeſcore and 
nine ; and his great Grand-father almoſt four- 
ſcore Years, without having ever taſted any 
ſort of Medicine. | | 
He died in the Year 1592. the 13th. of Sep- 
tember, a very conſtant, and Philoſophical Death, 


being aged fifty nine Years, ſix Months, and 


eleven Days; and was buried at Bourdeaux, in 
the Church of a Commendary of St. Anthony, 
now given to the Religious Feuillantine:: Where 
his Wife Francoiſe de la Caſſaigne, and his Daugh- 
ter, have erected for him an honourable Monu- 
"ment, having, like his Anceſtors,. paſt over his 
Life and Death in the Catholick Religion. 
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Aontaignes Ess avs. 
) 430 A es wh 7 N 
J HE Eſſays of Michael de Montaigne 
| are juſtly rank'd amongſt Miſ- 
cellaneous Books: for they are 
J on vatious Subjects, without Or- 
* der and Connexion; and the 
very Body of the Diſcourſes has 
ſtill a greater Variety. This ſort of Confuſion 
does not however hinder People of all Qualities 
co extol theſe Eſſays above all the Books that 
I 


erer they read, and they make them their chief 
Study. They think that other Miſcellanies of 
ancient and modern Books are nothing but an 
unneceſſary heap of Quotations, whereas we 
fad in this Authorities to the purpoſe, intef. 
mird with the Author's own Thoughts; which 
being bold and extraordinary, are very effectual 
0 to cure Men of their Weakneſs and Vanity, and 
/ induce them to ſeek Virtue and Felicity by 
lawful meatis. But becauſe every Body is not 
of this Opinion, we muſt' take notice here of 
what is ſaid againſt, and in favour of ' theſe 
Eſſays, to know what We ſhould believe of em; 
and this is the more neceffary, becauſe one 
0 r meets 


a, 


1 ; 
Fe „ dn. 4 3 * 


* 
* 


A Vindication of Montaigne” Eſſays. 


| himſelf, he had hardly a Tincture of other Sci- 


meets with frequent Opportunities to talk of 
this Author, his Book being almoſt in the hands * 
of all People. : 

The Enemies of Montaigne tell us, that his 
Book is ſo far from inſpiring his Readers with 
the Love of Virtue, that on the contrary, ſome , 
of his Diſcourſes being ſtuff'd with free and li- . 
centious Words, they teach them ſome Vices of 
which they were ignorant, or elſe are the Occa- 0 
fion that they take a Pleaſure in ſpeaking there- 
of, and at laſt induce them to fall into the ſame. 


That his Diſcourſes upon ſeveral Effects of Na- 15 
ture are rather fit to divert his Thoughts from ¶ x 


true Religion, than to convince them of the 
Truth of it, and are altogether unbecoming a Mc; 
Chriſtian Philoſopher. That notwithſtanding U 
his Propoſitions and Aſſertions are for the moſt NW 
part weak and falſe, yet they are very dangerous Wc 
tor ſeveral Perſons, who either want Learning, * 
or have too great a byaſs for Libertiniſm. That Wh, 
beſides an indifferent Knowledge of practical 
Morals and Hiſtory, which Montaigne had ac- 
quir'd in reading Seneca and Plutarch, having 
convers'd with few other Books, as he owns 


ences and Arts, even not of the Theory of 
Moral Philoſophy. That he was as ignorant in 
other parts of Philoſophy, as Phyſick. Meta- 
phyſick, and Logick ; which does ſufficiently 
appear by his wrong Inferences on ſeveral 
things. That he underſtood very little what we 
call Humanity, or Belles Lettres, as one may fee 
by his unpolite Stile, and the Confuſion of his 
Diſcourſes, which ſhew him a very ill Gram- 
marian, and a bad Rhetorician; and as he talks 
as poſitively and boldly as the moſt learned 


Men, Scaliger was us d to ſtile him 4 bold Igno- 
rant, 
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rant. Theſe angry Gentlemen do likewiſe pre- 
tend, that what is moſt atmit'd in Montaigne is 
ſtoln from ſome ancient Authors, land that if 
thole Quotations and the little Stories he tells 
us about his Temper and Inclinations were ta- 
ken out of his Book, the reſt would be very 
little or nothing at all. 

This is the Subſtance of the moſt material 
Objections made againſt Montaigne; not to men- 
tion here ſeveral Authors, who have purpoſely 
written againſt his Opinions, as Mr. De Silbon 
in his Book of the Immortality of the Soul 
wherein he confutes what Montaigne has alledg'd 
to prove that Brutes are capable of thinking. 
Chanet, in his Treatiſe of the Operations of the 
Underſtanding, quotes Montaigne's * as a 
Work wherein Judgment had no ſhare, becauſe 
ſays he, every judicious Man loves Order, an 
= is nothing but Confuſion in that whole 

Having thus impartially related what is urg'd 
againſt Montaigne, we proceed now to mention 
what is ſaid in his Vindication. And we might 
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Treface Madamoiſelle de Gaurnay has prefix'd to 
the French Folio Edition of his Eſſays, 1652. 
wherein ſhe does not only gire a full Anſwer. 
to all the Objections made, or that can be made 
painſt Montaigne, but alſo talks of him as of a 

an whoſe Works have reviv'd Truth in his 
Age, and which therefore ſhe calls the 3 4 
ence of Philoſophy, the Hellebore of Man's Folly, the 


etter at Liberty of the Underflanding, and the Fudi- 
cial Throne of Reaſon. But we do not think fit to 
inſiſt upon her Evidence, for notwithſtandin 
the ſolid Arguments her Opinion is grounded 
upon, ſhe may be 10 to be blindfolded 
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ere, in the firſt place, make uſe of the long 
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with the paſſionate Love ſhe had for lier excel - 


lent Father: and beſides, we have ſo many 
great Men to produce in favour of Montaigne, 
that we may without any prejudice to his Cauſe, 
wave the Evidence of Madamoiſelle de Gournay, 
Thefe will tell you, that if he has handled any 
Matters with an uncommon Freedom, this is 
an effect of his generous Temper, which was 
free from any baſe Compliance ; and as to his 
Love for Virtue, and his Religion, they appeal 
to his very Book it ſelf, whereby that Truth 
will appear, if the Paſſages alledg'd to prove 
the . contrary are examin d without Partiality, 
4nd not by themſelves, but according eo the t 
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Connexion they have with what precedes ori. 


follows. — | | 
* Stephens Paſquier, that ſincere Writer, deals . 
more fairly with Montaigne than Silbon, Balzac, Wl 4 
or any other of his Oppoſers, for he does not g 
conceal his Faults, nor paſs by what may be 5 
ſaid to attenuate or excuſe them. Montaigne, i. 
© ſays he in one of his Letters, has ſeveral j 
© Chapters, whereof the Body. is no ways an- m 
© ſwetable to the Head, witneſs theſe following, n. 
© The Hiſtory of Spurina; of the Reſemblance v. 
© Children to their Parents ; of. the Verſes tt 
© Virgil ; of Coaches ; of lame People; Va. a 


ri, and Phyſiognomy. Theſe are incohe- in 
© rent things, whetein' the Author runs. from 
one Subject to another, without any Order lf fi; 


* or Connexion. But after all, we muſt cake Ml Be 
of Montaigne what is good, and not look upon Wl C 
his Titles, but into his Diſcourſes, for poſſiby hi 
© he deſign'd to laugh at himſelf, others, and fn. 
* humane Capacity, flighting thus the Rules 7+ 
and ſervile Laws of Authors. tel 


l 


* 
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I ſhall. add on this point, that notwithſtan- 
ding ſeveral of his Diſcourſes do contain quite 
different things from what is promis'd in the 
Titles, as Paſquier has obſerv'd it, yet it does 
not always happen ſo; and when he has done 
it, methinks, it is rather through Affectation 
than Inadvertency, to ſhew that he did not in- 
tend to make a regular Work. This does like- 
wiſe appear, by the odd, or rather fantaſtical 
Connexion of his Diſcourſes, wherein from 
one Matter he makes long Digreflions upon ſe- 
veral others. No doubt but he thought that 
one might take the ſame Liberty in his Medi- 
tations, as is aſſum'd in common Converſations 
in which, tho there be but two or three Inter- 
locutdrs, tis obſerv'd that there is ſuch a Va- 
riety in their Diſcourſes, that if they were ſec 
down- in writing, it would appear that by Di- 
greſſions they are run away from their firſt 
Subject, and that the laſt part of their Conver- 
ſation is very little anſwerable to the firſt. This 
I verily believe was his true Intention, that he 
might preſent the World with a free and origi- 
nal Work ; for Chanet nor any other of his Ad- 
verſaries will not be able to convince the World, 
that this proceeded from want of Judgment in 
a Man of ſuch. Parts as they are oblig'd to own 
in Montaigne. 7 

He delign'd alſo ſometimes to conceal his De- 
ſign in his Titles; as for iuſtance, in his third 
Book, when having ſpent almoſt a whole 
Chapter againſt Phyſicians, it is moſt likely that 
his Intention was to conceal it by intitling the 
lame, Of the Reſemblance of Children to their Pa- 
rents, For this gives him an Opportunity to 
tell us, that he was afflicted with the Gravel a 
nis Father was, and to diſcourſe of the Cure o 
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ſeveral Diſtempers, and at the ſame time of the 
Uncertainty of Phyſick, or rather of the Igno- 
rance of Phyſicians ; from whence I conclude, 
that in this whole Chapter, and ſeveral others, 
there is rather a refin'd Art, than Ignorance, 
It has been alſo objected againſt him, that he 
talks of no Body elſe in his Writings, as if he 
intended to propoſe himſelf as a neceſſary Pat- 
tern to the reſt of Mankind, tho what he ſays 
of himſelf is for the moſt part odd and fantaſti- 


cal. To this I anſwer, that any Man may be 


an Example to others, either for doing Good, 
or eſchewing Evil; and that Montaigne does not 
pretend that what he ſays of himſelf ſhould be 
taken for any other thing than really it is, ha- 
ving a ſufficient Knowledge of all humang 
Frailties, and of his own in particular. 
_ *Tisſomewhat ſurprizing thatMontaigne ſhould 
be blam'd for quoting ancient Authors, when 
is Quotations are made à propos, that is, for 
confirming or illuſtrating what he ſays, ſeeing 
Plutarch and ſeveral other excellent Authors have 
taken the ſame Liberty; and if it be objected, 
that the Quotations in Plutarch are taken from 
Greek Authors, and conſequently are in the 
e Language as his, whereas Montaigne has 
ſtuff d his French Book with Greek, Latin, and 


| Tralian Verſes; I anſwer that this is trifling, for 
if Montaigne found nothing in his own Lan- 


guage worthy. of being cited, or elſe if he 
thought that ancient or foreign Writers had 


better treated the matter he ſpeaks of, Pray by 
- what Law, is he forbidden to make uſe of their 


Authority 3 I own, that in ſome places, he 
has tranſlated ſome Paſſages of ancient Authors 
into French, and has ſo dexterouſly incorporated 
them into his Work, that he has in ſome man- 
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ner made them his own, but where is the great 
Crime in this, eſpecially ſeeing he has a world 
of Thoughts of his own, which are more ſub- 
lime and excellent, than what he has alledg'd 
from others ? | 

Balſac, in his XIX Entretien, reflects upon his 
Language, tho at the ſame time he excuſes it. 
He livd, ſays he, in the Reign of the Family of 
* YValos, and was a Gaſcon by Birth, and therefore 
© it is impoſſible, but his Language muſt have 
* ſomething of the Vice common to his Age and 
© Country, However, we muſt own, that his 
© Soul was eloquent, and that he exprefs'd his 
© Thoughts in bold maſculine Expreflions, and 
© that his Stile has ſome Beauties, above what 
F we could have expected from his Age. I'll 
f ſay no more on this Head, and I know that 
© jt would be a fort of a Miracle, that a Perſon 
could politely ſpeak French in the Barbary of 
© 9uercy and Perigord. Should a Man, beſet with 
© bad Examples, and depriv'd of good ones, have 
© Courage and Strength enough to defend him- 
© ſelf alone againſt a whole Nation? againſt his 
© own Wife, Relations, and Friends, who are 
© as many Enemies to the Purity of the French 
© Tongue? The Court was likewiſe as cor- 
* rupted as the Country, ſo that it was then 
* lawful to fail, there being then no ſettled 
© Rules for our Language ; and thoſe Faults, 
© which are more ancient than the Laws them- 
* ſelves, are doubtleſs innocent. I conclude, 
© ſays he in another place, that I have a great 
* Veneration for him, and that in my opinion 
* he is comparable to thoſe Ancients whom we 
* call Maximos Ingenio, Arte rudes, Oc. 


What Balzac ſays, in relation to the Court of 
Fronce in the days of 5 With is trus enough, 
| 4 and 
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ry to Scaliger than to Montaigne, for the pops 


—— == Ee mach to the purpoſe ; bur obſerve 


here the Vanity and Malice ot that Hypercri- 
tick, who muſt reflect upon Mantaignes Country; 
as if it were impoſſible that any Body born in 


Perigerd or Querey ſhould write French as politely 


as he who was born within a Day's Journey 


from Montaigne. I know Balzac has written 
more politely than Montaigne, and that the French 


Tongue is much indebted to him, but he whole 
Excellency was chiefly in the Connexion of 
Words, muſt not for all that pretend to ſet up 
for a Judge of the Thoughts of Montaigne, as he 
raſhly venturd upon in his XVIII, and XIX 
Entretien, | | 

Tis true, Montaigne has ſome provincial Ex- 
preſſions, but they are few in number; and it 
is to be obſerv'd, that ſeveral Words of his 
which were at firſt excepted againſt, have been 
ſince adopted by the beſt Writers, this being the 
Privilege of great Aurhors to introduce new 
Words. The French Word enjoue (merry) has 
not been always in uſe, tho it is now in the 
Mouths of all the learned and polite People, 
and Montaigne was the firſt Author that I know 
of who made uſe of it; and ſo they are oblig'd 
to him for this Word, which does not only ſig- 
nify a merry Man, but likewiſe expreſſes the 
very effects of Mirth in his Face, and chieily 


upon his Cheek, (joues.) 


Thoſe who tell us that Scaliger was us d to call 
him a bold Ignorant, do certainly a greater Inju- 


tion of that great Man will never ſo far byaſs 


Mankind as to make them, believe that the Au- 
thor of a Book wherein there is ſo much Learn- 
ing ſhould be an ignorant Fellow. Scaliger 


was à better Judge, and as this is not to he 
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found in any one cf his Works, I think one 
may venture to ſay, that this Calumny was 
contriv'd by ſome of his envious Enemies, who 
having not Strength enough to encounter him, 
made ule of this Artitice, to run down his Me- 
rit with that great Name. 

Monſieur de Plaſſac, a great Admirer cf Mon- 
taigne, corrected his Chapter of the Vanity f 
Mord, into modern French, but as he owns it 
himſeif, it was no more Montaigne s, whoſe Si- 
miles and proverbial Expreſſions, have a greater 
Strength, than the nice Politeneſs of the mo- 
dern French Language ; and beſides Montaigne's 
Diſcourſe is every where full of Sentences and 
ſolid Reaſon, which do not always admit that 
ſmooth but empty way of Writing, ſo much in 
vogue 1n France. | 

I do not however deſign to defend Montaigne 
in every thing ; far from it, I blame his Free- 
dom in ſeveral places, and I cannot abide, that 
after having diſcours'd of the exemplary Life 
of a holy Man, he ſhould immediately talk as 
he does of Cuckoldom and Privy-Parts, and o- 
ther things of this nature, which, tho perhaps 
tolerable in another place, cannot be fuffer'd in 
this; and I wiſh he had left out theſe things, 
that Ladies might not be put to the bluſh, when 
his Eſſays are found in their Libraries, and that 
they might improve themſelves by reading this 
excellent Book, without putting their Modeſty 
to any Torment, as they muſt needs do, when 
they come to thele places. 

As for the reſt, there is hardly any humane 
Book extant, ſo fit as this to teach Men what 
they are, and lead them inſenſibly to a reaſon- 
able Obſervation of the moſt ſecret Springs 
of their Actions; and therefore it ought to — 
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the manuale of all Gentlemen, his uncommon 
way of teaching, winning People to the Pra- 
Rice of Virtue, as much as other Books fright 
them away from it, by the dogmatical and im- 
perious way which they aſſume. 
Thus we have anſwer'd all the material Ob- 
jections made againſt Montaigne; for I think the 
other Trifles, which are objected againſt him, 
do not deſerve to be taken notice of, and I 
wonder that the Author of the Search after Truth 
ſhould ſpend his time upon them, in a manner 
ſo unbecoming his Character. He tells us, 
after Balzac and ſome others, that Momtaigne's 
Vanity and Pride, are not ſuitable to an Author 
and Philoſopher, that it was ridiculous and uſe- 
. leſs to keep a Page having hardly 6000 Livres 
1 ' a year, and more ridiculous ſtill to have fo of- 
| ren mentiond it in his Writings: but I may 
anſwer, that it was very common in his time 
\ for Gentlemen of noble Extraction to keep a 
| Page, to ſhew their Quality, tho their Eſtate 
could hardly afford them to keep a Footman, 
= and that the 6000 Livres a Year, were then 
| more than 20000 now-a-days. It was likewiſe 
% | very much unbecoming the Gravity of our fa- 
| mous Searcher after Truth, to rail at Montaigne be- 
cauſe he kept a Clerk, when he was Councel- 
lor in the Parliament of Bourdeaux, for Mon- 
fraigne having exercis'd that noble Employ ment 
but for a ſhort time, in his youth he had no 
occaſion to mention it, and who ſhall believe, 
that he has conceal'd it out of Vanity, he who, 
in the opinion of Malbranche himſelf, talks of 
his Imperfections and Vices, with too great a 
Freedom? It is likewiſe very ungenerous and 
| ungentleman-like to take notice, that he did 
| | not very well ſucceed in his Mayoralty of 
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Bourdeaux; the times he liv'd in were very 
troubleſome, and ſuppoſing he committed ſome 
Error, which they ſaw without any Proof, 
what is that to the Merit of his Book? Balzac 
introduces a Gentleman ſpeaking thus to an 
Admirer of Montaigne. You may praiſe your 
© Author, if you will, more than our Cicero, but 
I cannot fancy that a Man who govern'd all 
© the World, was not atleaſt equal to a Perſon, 
* who did not know how to govern Bourdeaux. 
This may very well paſs for a Jeſt ; but is it a 
rational way of contuting an Author, to have 
recourſe: unto perſonal Reflections, or ſome In- 
cidents relating to his private Perſon or Quality. 
This is ſo mean, that I cannot fancy Balzac 
could be guilty of it, and I wholly impute it 


to thoſe, who have publiſh'd after his death, 


ſome looſe Diſcourſes on ſeveral Subjects, which 
they have intitled his Entretiens, 
Notwithſtanding theſe Objections, Montaigne 


always had and is like to have Admirers, as 


long as Senſe and Reaſon have any Credit in 
the World. Fufws Lipſia calls him the French 
Wales, and Mezeray the Chriſtian Seneca, and 
the incomparable Thuanw had made an Eulogy 
of him, which being very ſhort, I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe it here: | | 

*' Michael de Montaigne Chevalier, was born in 
* Perigord, in a Caſtle which had the Name of 
* his Family, He was made Counſellor in the 
Parliament of Bourdeaux with Stephen de Is 
© Boetie, wich whom he contracted ſo great a 
* Friendſhip, that that dear Friend was even 
after his Death the Object of his Reſpect and 


Veneration. Montaigne was extraordinary Free 


: and Sincere, as Poſterity will ſee by his 22 
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dence. While the States of the Kingdom, 
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© for ſo he has intitled that immortal Monu- 
5 ment of his Genius. 

* While he was at Venice, he was elected Mayor 
of Bourdeaux, which place was only beſtow'd 
* upon Perſons of the firſt Quality, and even 
© the Governours of the Province thought it was 
© an Honour for them. The Mareſchal.de Ma- 
* tignon, who commanded the King's Forces in 
* that Province during the Troubles of the State, 
had ſuch an Eſteem for him, that he communi- 
© cated unto him the moſt important Affairs, and 
admitted him into his Council. As I had a 
©. Correſpondence with him while I was in his 
© Country, and fince at Court, the Conformity 
© of our Studies and Inclinations united us moſt 
* intimately, He dy'd at Montaigne in the 60th 
* Year of his Age. TCC ontarinbiaks | 

This Teſtimony of Thuan is ſufficient to ju- 
ſtiſy the Memory of our Author, for no Body 
will believe that a Man of that Integrity would 
have been fo great a Friend with ſo vicious a 
Man as Malbrancbe has repreſented Montaigne. I 
ſhall therefore conclude this Diſcourſe with a 
very remarkable Circumſtance mention'd by 
Thaanw in his own Life, Lib. 3. which ſhews 
that Montaigne was belov'd by the greareſt Prin- 
ces in his time, and honour'd with their Conk- 
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* ſays he, were ſitting at Blow, Montaigne and I 
* were diſcourſing of the Diviſion between the 
King of Navarre and the Duke of Guiſe, 
# whereupon he told me, that he knew the 
* moſt ſecret Thoughts of thoſe Princes, as 
* having been employ'd to compoſe their Dit- 
* ferences, and that he was perſuaded, that nei- 
ther of 'em was of the Religion he profeſs'd. 
F That the King of Navarre would have wil- 
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© lingly embrac'd the Religion of his Predeceſ- 
* ſors, if he had not fear d that his Party had 
* abandon'd him, and that the Duke of Guiſe 
© would have declar'd himſelf for the Confeſſion 
* of Augsburg, which the Cardinal of Lorrain 
© his Uncle had inſpir'd him with, if he could 
* have done it, without any prejudice to his 
* Intereſts. 

I thought this Circumſtance was not unwor- 
thy of being plac'd here ; but I muſt beg the 
Reader's Pardon for having been ſo long, which 
muſt be attributed to the Reſpect I have for the 
Memory of that excellent Author. I deſign'd 
to ſhew the Reaſon why Montaigne meets with a 
more favourable Entertainment in England than 
in his native Country, but having been already 
too long, I ſhall content my ſelf to obſerve, that 
an Author who talks treely of every thing, is not 
ſuitable to the Temper of a ſervile Nation, that 
has loſt all ſenſe of Liberty. 

Monſieur La" Bruyere, in, his celebrated Book 
of the Characters and Manners of the Age, gives 
another Reaſon why ſome People condemn Mon- 
taigne. Two Writers, ſays he, (meaning La 
* Muhe le Vayer and Malbranche) have con- 
* demn'd Montaigne : I know that Author may 
* be juſtly blam'd in ſome things, but neither 
* of 'em will allow him to have any thing va- 


© luable. One of em thinks too little to taſte 


* ſuch an Author, who thinks a great deal ; and 
* the other thinks roo ſubtily to be pleas'd with 
what is natural. This, I believe, is the gene- 
tal Character of Montaigne s Enemies. | 
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Michael Seigneur de Montaigne. 
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CHAP. L 


That Men by various Ways arrive at th 
fe ame End, | 


H E moſt likely and moſt uſual 

Rs way in Practice, of appeaſing the 

| Indignation of ſuch as we have 
any way offended, when we ſee 
them in Poſſeſſion of the Power 

of Revenge, and find- that we ab- 

ſolutely lie at their Mercy, is by Submiſſion Submiſſor 
(than which, nothing more flatters the Glory of ni 
an Adverſary ) to move them to Commiſeration of che off 
and Pity : and yet Bravery, Conſtancy, and Re- 44. 
ſolution, however quite contrary means, have 
ſometimes ſerved to produce the ſame effect. 

Edward the Black Prince of Wales (the ſame who Edward 
lo long govern d our Province of Guienne, a Per- be Black 
ſon whoſe high Condition, excellent Qualities, . 
and remarkable Fortune, have in them a great 
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„ deal of the moſt noble and moſt conſiderable 
Parts of Grandeur) having, through ſome Miſde- 

. meanours of theirs, been highly incens'd by the 
| Limbſms, and in the heat of that Reſentment ta- 
king theic City by Aſſault, was not, in the Rio: 

' commonly atrending ſuch Executions, either by 

the Out cries of the People, or the Prayers and 

Tears of the Women and Children, abandon'd 

to Slaughter and proſtrate at his Feet for Merty, 

to be ſtay'd from proſecuting his Revenge; till, 
— further into the Body of the Town, 
Remarks he at laſt took notice of three French Gentlemen, 
of three Who with incredible Bravery, alone ſuſtained 
French the whole Power of his victorious Army: And 
Gentle. then it was, that the Conſideration of, and the 
nen. Reſpect unto fo remarkable a Virtue, firſt ſtopt 
the Torrent of his Fury, and that his Clemency, 
beginning in the Preſervation of theſe three Ca- 
vaſiers, was afterwards extended to all the re- 
Seander- maining Inhabitants of the City. Scanderbeg 
ber Prince of Epirus, in great Wrath purſuing one ot 
his Souldiers, with a reſolute Purpoſe to kill him, 
and the Souldier having in vain tryed by all the 
ways of Humility and Supplication to appeaſe 
him, ſeeing him notwithſtanding obſtinately 
bent to his Ruine, reſolv'd, as his laſt Refuge, 
to face about and expect him with his Sword in 
his Hand ;which Behaviour of his gave a ſudden 
ſtop to his Captain's Fury, who, ſeeing him' al- 
fume ſo noble a Reſolution, receiv'd him to 
Grace: an Example, however, that might 
ſuffer another Interpretation with ſuch as have 
not read of the prodigious Force and Valour of 
that Invincible Prince. The Emperour Conrad: 
the 34. having beſieg'd Gue/pho Duke of Bavaria, 
would not be prevail'd upon, what mean and 
uninanly Satisfactions ſoever had been tender 
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to him, to condeſcend to milder Conditions, than 
that the Ladies and Gentlewomen only who were 
in the Town might go out without Violation 
of their Honour, on Foot, and with ſo much 


only as they could carry about them. Which was Conjugal 


no ſooner known, but that out of Magnanimity Love. 
of Heart, and an Exceſs of good Nature, they 
preſently. contriv'd -to carry out, upon their 
Shoulders, their Husbands and Children, and 
even the Duke himſelf ; a Sight at which the 
Emperour was ſo pleaſed, that raviſh'd with 
the Generoſity of the Action, he wept for Joy, 
and immediately extinguiſhing in his Heart the 
mortal and implacable Hatred he had conceiv'd 
againſt this Duke, he from that time forward, 
treated Him and His with all Humanity and 
Affection. The one, or the other, of theſe two 
ways, would with great Facility work upon my 
Nature; for I have a marvellous Propenſity to 
Mercy and Mildneſs, and to ſuch a degree of 


Tenderneſs, that I fanſie, of the two I ſhould py 

ſooner ſurrender my Anger to compaſſion thian , Vie 
Eſteem : And yet Pity is reputed a Vice amongſt amongſt 
the Sroicks, who will that we ſuccour the Afflicted, th :S:0ickrs 


but not that we ſhould be ſo affected with their 
Sufferings, as to ſuffer with them. I conceiv'd 
theſe Examples not ill ſuiced to the Queſtion in 
hand, and the rather becauſe therein we obſerve 
theſe great Souls, aſſaulted and try'd by theſe two 
ſeveral ways to reſiſt the one without relenting, 
and to be ſhook and ſubjected by the other. It is 
true, that to ſuffer a Man's Heart to be totally 
ſubdued by Compaſſion,B may be imputed Facility, 
Effeminacy, and Over-tenderneſs; whence it 
comes to pals, that the weakeſt Natures, as of 
Women, Children, and the Common fort of 


People, are the moſt ſubjec to it: But after 


having 
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having reſiſted, and diſdain'd the Power of Sighs 
and Tears, to ſurrender a Man's Animoſity to 
the ſole Reverence of the Sacred Image of 
Vertue; this can be no other than the Effect of a 
ſtrong and inflexible Soul, enamour'd of, and 
raviſh'd with a Maſculine and obſtinate Valour, 
Nevertheleſs, Aſtoniſhment and Admiration may 
in leſs generous Minds beget a like Effect. Wit- 
neſs the People of Thebes, who having put two 
of their Generals upon Tryal for their Lives, 
for having continued in Arms beyond the pre- 
ciſe Term of their Commiſſion, very hardly par- 
don'd Pelopidas, who bowing under the weight 
of ſo dangerous an Accuſation, had made no 
manner of Defence for himſelf, nor produc'd 
other Arzuments than Prayers and Supplications 
to ſecure his Head ; whereas, on the contrary, 
Epaminondas being brought to the Bar, and falling 
to magnifie the Exploits he had perform'd in their 
Service, andafter a haughty and arrogant manner 
repreaching them with Ingratitude andInuſtice, 
they had not the Heart to proceed any further 
in his Tryal, bur broke up the Court and de- 
parted, the whole Aſſembly highly commending 
the Courage and Confidence of this Man. Diony- 


The Cru- fins the elder, after having by a tedious Siege, 
elty of Di- and through exceeding great Difficulties, taken 
onſ1u4 the the City of Rhegiam, and in it the Governour 


Tytant - 


Phyton, a very gallant Man, who had made ſo 


obſtinate a Defence, he was reſolved to make 


bim a tragical Example of his Revenge; in or- 
der whereunto, and the more ſenſibly co afflit 
him, he firſt told him, That he bad the Day before 


caus d bis Son and all his Kindred to be drown: To 


which Phyton return'd no other Anſwer but this, 
That they were then by one Day happier then be. Alter 
which, cauſing him to be ſtrip d, and * 
1 im 
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him into the Hands of the Tormentors, he was 
by them not only dragg'd through the Streets 
of the Town, and moſt ignominiouſly and 


fa cruelly whipp'd, but moreover, vilified with moſt 
nd bitter and contumelious Language: Yet ſtill, in 
ur. the Fury of all this Perſecution, he maintain'd 
ay his Courage entire all the way, with a ſtrong 


Voice and undaunted Countenance proclaiming 
the glorious Cauſe of his Death ; namely, for 
that he would not deliver up his Countrey in- 
to the Hands of a Mercileſs Tyrant; at the ſame 
time denouncing againſt him a ſudden Chaſtiſe- 
ment from the offended Gods. At which the 
Tyrant rowling his Eyes about, and reading 
in his Soldiers looks, that inſtead of being in- 


ns cens d at the haughty Language of this conquer'd 
„Enemy, to the Contempt of him their Captain 
ne and his Triumph, they not only ſeem'd ſtruck 


with Admiration of ſo rare a Vertue, but more- 
over inclin'd to mutiny, and were even ready 
to reſcue the Priſoner out of the Hangman's 
hands, he cauſed the Execution to ceaſe, and 
afterwards privately caus'd him to be throwninto 
the Sea. Man (in good earneſt) is a Marvellous 
vain, ficle, and unſtable Subject, and or whom 
it is very hard to form any certain or propor- 


whole City of the Mammertines, though furiouſly 
incens'd againſt it, upon the ſingle Account of the 
Vertue and Magnanimity of one Citizen, Zeno, 
who took the Fault of the Publick wholly upon 
himſelf ; neither intreated other Favour, but 
alone to undergo the Puniſhment for all: And 
yet Sylla's Hoſt, having in the City of Peruſia 
manifeſted the ſame Vertue, obtain'd nothing by 
it, either for himſelf or his Fellow Citizens. And, 
directly contrary to my 9 Examples, the „ 
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tionate Judgment. For Pompey could pardon the Pompey. 
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of all Men, and who was reputed fo graciou 
Alenander. and civil to all thoſe he overcame, Alexande 
the Great, having after many great Difficultie 
forc'd the City of Gaza, and entring found Bets, 
who commanded there, and of whoſe Valour in 

the time of this Siege he had moſt noble and 
manifeſt Proof, alone, forſaken by all his Sold. 

ers, his Arms hack'd and hew'd to pieces, co. 
vered all over with Blood and Wounds, and ye 

{till fighting in the Crowd of a great Numbe 

of Macedonians, who were laying on him on al 
ſides, he ſaid to him, netled at ſo dear bought 
Victory, and two freſh Wounds he had newly 
received in his own Perſon, Thou ſhalt not di 
Betis ſo honourably as thou doſt intend, but ſhal 
aſſuredly ſuffer all the Torments that can be inflidu 

on @ miſerable Captive. To which Menaces the 
other returning no other Anſwer, but only: 
fierce and diſdainful Look; What, ſays the 
Obſtinate Conqueror (obſerving his obſtinate Silence) 
_— of 7; be too ſtiff to bend a Knee ! Is be too proud to utte 
ode ſuppliant Word! I ſhall certainly conquer this Si 
lence; and if I cannot force a Mord from his Mouth. 

I ſhall at leaſt extract a Groan from bis Heart. And 
thereupon converting his Anger into Fury, pre- 
ſently commanded his Heels to be boar'd through, 
cauſing him alive to be dragg'd, mangled, and 
diſmembred at an infamous Carts-Tail. Was i 
that the height of Courage was ſo natur 

and familiar to this Conqueror, that becauſe he 
could not admire, he ſhould the leſs eſteem thi 
Hero? Or was it that he conceiv'd Valour to be 

a Vertue fo peculiar to himſelf, that his Pride 
could not, without Envy, endure it in another: 
Or was it that the natural Impetuoſity of his Fur 

was incapable of Oppoſition ? Certainly, hadi 
been capable of any manner of ———_ of 
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mination of Un Triſto, decypher a clandeſtine 
Nature, a dangerous and ill-natur'd Man: And 
with good reaſon, it being a Quality always 
hurtful, always idle and vain, and as cowardly, 
mean, and baſe, by the Sroicks expreſly, and 
particularly forbidden their Sages: But the 
Story, nevertheleſs, ſays, that Pſammenitus, King 
of Egypt, being defeated and taken Priſoner by 
Cambyſes King of Perſia, ſeeing his own Daugh- 
ter paſs by him in a wretched Habit, with a 
Bucket to draw Water, though his Friends about 
him were ſo concerned as to break out into 


* -. Tears and Lamentations at the miſerable ſight, 
yet he himſelf remain'd vnmov'd, without 


uttering a Word of Difcontent, with his Eyes 
fix'd upon the Ground: And ſeeing moreover 
his Son immediately after led to Execution, till 
maintain'd the ſame Gravity and Indifference; 
till ſpying at laſt one of his Domeſticks draggd 
_ amongſt the Captives, he could then hold 
no longer, but fell to tearing his Hair, and 


beating his Breaſt, with all the other Extrava- 


gancies of a wild and deſperate Sorrow. A Story 
that may very fitly be coupled with another of 
the ſame kind, of a late Prince of our own Na- 
tion, who being at Trent, and having News there 
brought him of the Death of his Elder Brother, 


but a Brother on whom depended the whole 


Support and Honour of his Houſe, and ſoon af- 
ter of that of a younger Brother, the ſecond 
Hope of his Family, and having withſtood theſe 
two Aſſaults with an exemplary Reſolution, one 
of his Servants happening a few days after to 
die, he ſuffered his Conftancy to be overcome 
by this laſt Accident; and parting with his 
Courage, fo abandon'd himſelf to Sorrow and 


Mourning, that fome from thence were forward 
| b to 
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to conclude, that he was only touch'd to the 
Quick by this laſt Stroak of Fortune; but in 
truth, it was, that being before brim full of 
Grief, the leaſt Addition overflow'd the Bounds 
of all Patience, Which might alſo be ſaid of 
the former Example, did not the Story proceed 
to tell us, That Cambyſes asking Pſammenitus, hy, 
not being mov'd at the Calamity of bis Son and Daugb- 
ter, he ſhould with ſo great Impatience bear the Misfor- 
tune of his Friend; It is (an{wer'd he) becauſe this 
laſt afflittion was only to be manifeſted by Tears, the 
two firſk exceeding all manner of Expreſſion. And 
peradventure ſomething like this might be work- 
ing in the Fancy of the ancient Painter, who be- 
ing in the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, to repreſent the 
Sorrow of the Aſſiſtants proportionably to the 
ſeveral Degrees of Intereſt every one had in the 
Death of this fair innocent Virgin ; and having 
in the other Figures laid out the utmoſt Power 
of his Art, when he came to that of her Father, 
he drew him with a Veil over his Face, meaning 
thereby, that no kind of Countenance was capa- 
ble o expreſſing ſuch a degree of Sorrow. 
of W Which is alſo the reaſon why the Poets feign the 
miſerable Mother Niobe, having firſt loſt ſeven 
Sons, and ſucceſſively as many Daughters, to 
be at laſt transform'd into a Rock. 
Diriguiſſe malis, Ovid. Me, 
| -—— Whom Grief alone, lib. 6. 

id Had Pow' to ſtiffen into Stone. 

e Thereby to expreſs, that melancholick, dumb, 
and deaf Stupidity, which benumbs all our 
Faculties when oppreſt with Accidents greater 
than we are able to bear; and indeed the Vio- 
lence and Impreſſion of an exceſſive Grief, muſt 
1 | of neceflity aſtoniſn the Soul, and wholly de- 
d prive her of her ordinary Functions: As it hap- 
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pens to every one of us, who upon any ſudden 
Alarm of very ill News, find our ſelves ſurpriz d, 
ſtupitied, and in a manner depriv'd of all Power 
of Motion, till the Soul beginning to vent it ſelf 
in Sighs and Tears, ſeems a little to free and 
diſengage it ſelf from the ſudden Oppreſſion, 
and to have obtain d ſome room to work it fel 
out at greater liberty. 


Et via vix tandem voci laxata dolore eſt. 


Vet ſcarce at laſt by ſtrugling Grief, a Gate 
Unbolted is for Sighs to fally at. 


In the War that Ferdinand made upon the 
Widow of King Jobn of Hungary about Buda, a 
Man at Arms was particularly taken notice of 
by every one for his ſingular gallant Behaviour 
in a certain Encounter; unknown, highly com- 


mended, and as much lamented, being left Dead 


upon the Place: But by none ſo much as by 
Raiſciac à German Lord, who was infinitely en- 
amour'd of ſo unparallell'd a Vertue. When the 
Body being brought off, and the Count with the 
common curioſity coming to view it, the Arms 
were no ſooner taken off, but he immediately 
knew him to be his own Son, A thing that 
added a ſecond Blow to the Compaſſion of all 
the. Beholders; only he, without uttering a 


Word, or turning away his Eyes from the woful 


Object, ſtood fixtly contemplating the Body of 
his Son, till the Vehemency of. Sorrow having 
overcome his Vital Spirits, made him fink down 
{tone dead to the Ground. 


Chi puo dir com egli arde è in picciol fuoco ? | 


What Tongue is able to proclaim 
How his Soul melted in che gentle Ne 
ay 


ay 
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ay the Inamerato's when they would repreſent 
an inſupportable Paſſion. 


miſero quod omnes 


Eripit ſenſus mibi. Nam ſimul te, Cat. Epig. 
Leibia, aſpexi, nibil eſt ſuper me 52, 
Led loquar amens, 


Lingua ſed torpet tenuis, ſub artus 

Hamma dimanat, ſonitu ſuopte 

Tinniunt aures, gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte. 


all conquering Lesbia, thine eyes 
Have raviſh'd from me all my Faculties: 
At the firſt Glance of their victorious Ray 
I was ſo ſtruck I knew not what to ſay; 
Nor had a Tongue to ſpeak ; a ſubtle Flame 
Crept thro' my veins; my tingling ears became 
Deaf without noiſe, and my poor eyes I found 
With a black Veil of double darkneſs bound. 


Neither is it in the height and greateſt Fury 
of the Fit, that we are in a condition to pour 
out our Complaints, or to ſally into Courtſhip, 
the Soul being at that time overburthened, 
and labouring with profound Thoughts: And 
the Body dejected and languiſhing with Deſire ; 
and thence it is, that ſometimes proceed thoſe 
accidental Impotencies that ſo unſeaſonably ſur- 
priſe the willing Lover, and that Frigidity which 
by the force of an Immoderate Ardour, ſo un- 
happily ſeizes him even in the very lap of Fruiti- 
on: For all Paſſions that ſuffer themſelves to 
be reliſh'd and digefted, are but moderate. 


Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. | — 
His grief s but eaſie, who his grief can tell, e-. 
put piercing Sorrow has no Article. 3 * 3s 
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Fopbocles, and Dionyſius the Tyrant, who died d 


that Diodorus. the Logician died upon the Place, 


little ſubje& to theſe violent Paſſions; I an 


Book. | 


A ſurpriſe of unexpected Joys does likewiſ 
often produce the ſame effect. 18 


Ut me conſpexit venientem, & Troia circum 
Arma amens widit, magnis exterrita monſtris, 
Diriguit viſu in medio, calor ofſa reliquit, 
Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore futur. 
Soon as ſhe ſaw me coming, and beheld 
The Trojan Enſigns waving in the Field, 
O er- joy d, and raviſh'd at th* unlook'd for ſight 
She turn d a Statue, loft all feeling quite; 
Life's gentle Heat did her tiff Limbs forſake, 
She ſwoon d, and ſcarce after long ſwooning 
| (ſpake 
To theſe we have the Examples of the N. 
man Lady, who died for Joy to ſee her Son fat: 
return d from the Defeat of Cannæ; and d 


Joy; and of Talva, who died in Corſica, reading 
News of the Honours the Koman Senate had 
decreed in his Favour. We have moreover one, 
in the time of Pope Leo the tenth, who upon 
News of the taking of Milan, a thing he had { 
ardently and paſſionately deſir d, was rapt with 
ſo ſudden anexceſs of Joy, that he immediately 
fell into a Fever and died. And for a more au- 
thentick Teftimony of the imbecility of Hu 
mane Nature, it is recorded by the Ancients, 


out of an extream Paſſion of Shame, for not 


having been able in his own School, and in 


che preſence of a great Auditory, to diſen- 
gage himſelf from a nice Argument tha 
was propounded to him, I for my part am ve!) 


naturally of a ftubborn apprehenſion, which allo 
by diſcourſe, 1 every day harden” and fortift 
more and more. CHAP, 


h. 3. Our Affections go beyond us. . 


CHAP. III. 


That our Affectiont carry themſelves 
beyond us. 


Uch as accuſe Mankind of the folly of gaping 
) and panting after future things, arid adviſe 
to make our Benefits of thoſe which are pre- 
ent, and to ſet up our reſt upon them, as ha- 
ing too ſhort a reach to lay hold upon that 
hich is to come, and it being more impoſſible 


Ake 5 g 

or us, than to retrieve what is paſt; have hit 
* pon the moſt univerſal of Humane Errours, if 
Ale 


hat may be call'd an Errour to which Nature 
t ſelf has diſpos'd us, who in order to the ſub- 
iſtence, and continuation of her own Work, 
as, amongſt ſeveral others, prepoſſeſs'd us with 
his deceiving Imagination, as being more jea- 
ous of our Action, than afraid of our Knowledge. 
For we are never preſent with, but always be- 
Fond our ſelves. Fear, Deſire, and Hope, are 
ſtill puſhing us on towards the future, depriving 
sin the mean time of the Senſe and Conſide- 
ration of that, which is to amuſe us, with the 
hought of what ſhall be, even when we ſhall 
De no more. 


not Calamitoſus eſt Animus futuri anxius, ens 
I — . . . Ep if 8 98. 
en. A Mind that anxious is of things to come, 5 


bn 15 ſtill abroad, finding no reſt at home. 


We find this great Precept often repeated in 

au re, Do thine own Work, and know thy ſelf. Of 

105 which two Parts, both the one and the other 

15 enerally comprehend our whole Duty, and 7 
con- 
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conſequently 'do each of them complicate and 
involve the other; for, who will do his own 
Work aright, will find that his firſt Leſſon i; 
to know himſelf : And who rightly underſtand; 


himſelf, will never miſtake another Man's Work 


for his own, but will love and improve himſelf 
above all other things, will refuſe ſurperfluous Em. 
ployments, and reject all unprofitable Thought 
and Propoſitions. And, as folly on the one ſide, 
though it ſhould enjoy all it can poſſibly deſire, 
would notwithſtanding never be content; ſo on 
the other, Wiſdom does ever acquieſce with the 
preſent, and is never diffatisfied with its imme. 
diate Condition : And that is the reaſon why Epi- 
curus diſpences his Sages from all Foreſight and 
Care of the future. Amongſt thoſe Laws that 
relate to the Dead, I look upon that to be the 
beſt, by which the Actions of Princes are to be 
examined and ſifted after their Deceaſe. They 
are equal at leaſt, while Living, if not above 
the Laws, and therefore what Juſtice could not 
inflict upon their Perſons, tis but reaſon ſhould 
be executed upon their Reputations, and the 
Eſtates of their Succeſſors, Things that we often 
value above Life it ſelf: A Cuſtom of ſingular 
advantage to thoſe Countries where it is in uſe, 
and by all good Princes as much to be deſird, 
who have reaſon to take it ill, that the Memories 


of the Tyrannical and Wicked ſhould be usd 
with the ſame Reverence and Reſpect with theirs, 


We owe, tis true, Subjection and Obedience to 
all our Kings, whether good or bad, alike, for 
that has reſpe& unto their Office; but as to 
Affection and Eſteem, thoſe are only due to 
their Vertue. Let it be granted, that by che 
Rule of Government we are with Patience to 
endure unworthy Princes, to conceal their Vice 

and 
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and to aſſiſt them in their indifferent Actions, 
whilſt their Authority ſtands in need of our Sup- 
port: Yet, the Relation of Prince and Subject 
being once at an end, there is no reaſon we 
ſhould deny the Publication of our real wrongs 
and ſufferings to our own Liberty and common 
Juſtice, and to interdict good Subjects the Glory 
of having ſubmiſſively and faithfully ſerv'd a 
Prince, whoſe Imperfections were to them ſo 
perfectly known, were to deprive Poſterity of 
ſo good an Example; and ſuch as out of re 

to ſome private Obligation, ſhall, againſt their 
own Knowledge and Conſcience, eſpouſe the 
Quarrel, and vindicate the Memory of a faulty 
Prince, do a particular Right at the Expence, 
and to the Prejudice of the Publick Juſtice. Livy 
does very truly ſay, That the Language of Men 
bred up in Courts, is always founding of vain 
Oſtentation, and that their Teſtimony is rarely 
true, every one indifferently magnifying his 
own Maſter, and ſtretching his Commendation 
to the utmoſt extent of Vertue and Sovereign 
Grandeur: And tis not impoſſible but ſome may 
condemn the freedom of thoſe two Soldiers, who 


ſo roundly anſwered Nero to his Face, the one 


being ask'd by him, Why be bore bim ill Will; I 
lov'd thee, anſwer'd he, whilſt thou wert worthy of 
it, but (ince thou art become a Parricide, an Incendiary, 
a Waterman, a Fidler, a Player, and a Coachman, 1 
late thee as thou deft deſerve: and the other, Why 
be ſhould attempt to kill bim ? Becauſe, ſaid he, I 
could think of no other Remedy againſt thy perpetual 
Miſchiefs. But the publick and univerſal Teſti- 
monies that were given of him after his Death 
(and will be to all Poſterity, both of him and 
all other wicked Princes like him) his Tyrannies 
and abominable deportraent conſidered, who, of 

a 
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a ſound Judgment, can reprove them? I an 
fcandaliz d, I confeſs, that in ſo ſacred a Govern. 

Ceremo- ment as that of the Lacedemonians, there 1hoult 

OE che be mixt ſo hypocritical a Ceremony at the En. 

am t terment of their Kings; where all their Con. 

the Enter-Federates and Neighbours, and all ſorts and de. 
ment of grees of Men and Women, as well as their Slave, 

Keie, cut and laſh their Fore. heads in Token of Sor 

„row, repeating in their Cries and Lamentation 
That that King ( let him have been as wicke 
as the Devil) was the beſt that ever they had, 
by this means attributing to his Quality che 
Praiſes that only belong to Merit, and that 0 
Right is properly due to the moſt ſupreme De- 
ſert, though lodg'd in the loweſt and moſt in 
feriour Subject. Ariſtotle (who will ſtill have; 
hand in every thing) makes a Quære upon the 
ſaying of Solen, That none can be ſaid to be bajy 
until be be dead. Whether then any one of tho 
who havelivd and died according to their Hearn 
Deſire, if he have left an ill Repute behind him 
and that his Poſterity be miſerable, can be fail 
to be happy? Whilſt we have Life and Motion, 
we convey our ſelves by Fancy and Preoccups 
tion, whither and to what we pleaſe ; but one 
out of Being, we have no more any manner d 
Communication with what is yet in Being; au 
it had therefore been better ſaid of Solon, Thit 
Man is never happy, becauſe never ſo till after be i 
70 more. 3 


| Lucret. — Luiſquam | 
4b. 3. Pix radicitus e vita ſe tollit, & ejicit, 
Sed facit eſſe ſui quiddam ſuper inſcius ipſe, 
Nec removet ſatis d projetio corpore ſeſe; & 
Vindicat. 
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o dying Man can truſs his Baggage fo, 
zut ſomething of him he muſt leave below: 
ior from his Carcaſs, that doth proſtrate lie, 

imſelf can clear, or far enough can fly. 


Bertrand de Gleſquin, dying before the Caſtle 

f Rancon near unto Pay in Auvergne, the Be- 
eg d were afterwards, upon Surrender, enjoyn'd 
> lay down the Keys of the Place upon the 
orps of the dead General, Bartolomew d Alviano, 

he Venetian General, hapning to die in the Ser- 
ice of the Republick in Braſcia ; and his Corps 
eing to be carried thorough the Territory of 
erona; an Enemy's Country, moſt of the Army 
ere of Opinion to demand ſafe Conduct from 

e Veroneſe, ſuppoſing, that upon ſuch an occaſi- 

nit would not be denied: But Theodoro Trivulſio 
ighly oppos d the Motion, rather chooſing to 
ake his way by force of Arms, and to run the 

ard of a Battle, ſaying, it was by no means 
ecent, and very unſit, that he who in his Life 
25 never afraid of his Enemies, ſhould ſeem to 

pprehend them when he was dead. And in 
uth, in Affairs of almoſt the ſame Nature, by 
e Greek Laws, he who made Suit to an Ene- 

y for a Body to give it Burial, did by that Act 

enounce his Victory, and had no more Right 
d eret a Trophy; and he to whom ſuch Suit 
as made, was ever, whatever otherwiſe the 
ucceſs had been, reputed Victor. By this means 
| was, that Nicias loſt the Advantage he had 
bly obtain'd over the Corinthians, and that 4- 
faus, on the contrary, aſſur d what he had be- 
re very doubtfuly gain'd of the Beotians. Theſe 
oceedings might appear very odd, had it not 

en a general Practice in all Ages, not 15 
* 
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ly to extend the Concern of our Perſons be. 
yond the Limits of Life, but moreover, to fanſee 
that the Favour of Heaven does not only very 
often accompany us to the Grave, but has alſo, W 
even after Life, a Concern for our Aſhes: Of 
which there are ſo many ancient Examples (wa. 
ving thoſe of our own Obſervation of later date) WW | 
that it is not very neceſſary I ſhould longer inſiſt WJ , 
upon it. Edward King of Eugland, and the firſt of W 
that Name, having in the long Wars betwixt hin WW 
and Robert King of Scotland, had ſufficient Expe- WW 
rience of how great Importance his own imme. 
diate Preſence was to the Succeſs of his Affait, f 
having ever been victorious in whatever he un- : 
dertook in his own Perſon ; when he came ol , 
die, bound his Son ina Solemn Oath, that ſo ſoon i . 
as he ſhould be dead, he ſhould boyl his Body WO „ 
till the Fleſh parted from the Bones, and reſerve WW E 
them to carry continually with him in his Ar WW © 
my, ſo often as he ſhould be oblig'd to go again E 
the Scots; as if Deſtiny had inevitably grapled W 5, 
Victory even to thoſe miſerable Remains. Jeu er 
di 
ſin 
H 
W I 
Af 
Ste 
an. 
gre 
anc 


Ziſca, the ſame, who ſo often in Vindication of 
Wickliffe's Hereſies, infeſted the Bobemian State, 
left order that they ſhould flea him after his 
Death, and of his Skin to make a Drum, to carry 
in the War againſt his Enemies, fanſying it would 
much contribute to the Continuation of the.Suc- 
ceſſes he had always obtain d in the War againſt 
them. In like manner, certain of the Indians, in 
2 Day of Battle with the Spaniards, carried with 
them the Bones of one of their Captains, in con- 
ſideration of the Victories they had formerly 
obtain d under his Conduct. And other People 
of the ſame new World do yet carry about with 
them in their Wars the Relicks of valiant Men 


who have dyed in Battel, to incite their Qoura 
; Ji an 
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and advance their Fortune: Of which Exam- 
ples, the firſt reſerve nothing for the Tomb, but 
the Reputation they have acquir'd by their for- 
mer Atchievements ; but theſe proceed yet fur- 
ther, and attribute a certain Power of Opera- 
tion. The laſt Act of Captain Bayard is of a 
much better Compoſition ; who finding himſelf 
wounded to Death with a Harquebuze Shot, 
and being by his Friends importun'd to retire 
out of the Fight, made Anſwer, That he would 
not begin at the laſt Gaſp to turn his Back to 
the Enemy; and accordingly ſtill fought on, till 
ſeeling himſelf too faint, and no longer able to 
fit his Horſe, he commanded his Steward to ſer 
him down againſt the Root of a Tree, but ſo 
that he might die with his Face towards the Ene- 
my, which he alſo did. I muſt yet add anothee 
Example equally remarkable, for the preſenc 
Conſideration, with any of the former. The 
Emperor Maximilian, great Grand-father to 
Philip the Second, King of Spain, was a Prince 
endowed throughout with great and extraordi- 
dinary Qualities, and amongſt the reſt, with a 
fingular Beauty of Perſon ; but had withall, a 
Humour very contrary co thar of other Princes, 
who for the diſpatch of their moſt Important 
Affairs convert their Cloſe- ſtool into a Chair of 
State, which was, that he would never permir 


any of his Bed-Chamber, in what familiar de- Modeſty 


gree of Favour ſbever, to ſee him in that Poſture; of Mari. 
milian the 


and would ſteal aſide to make Water as religiouſly E gperor. 


as a Virgin, aud was as ſhy to diſcover either to 
his Phyfician, or any other whatever, thoſe Parts 
thar we are accuſtomed to conceal: And I my 
ſelf, who have ſo impudent a way of Talking, 
am nevertheleſs naturally ſo modeſt this way, 
that unleſs at the Importunity of Neceſſity, or 
| D | Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, I very rarely and unwillingly com- 
municate to the Sight of any, either choſe Parts 

or Actions that Cuſtom orders us to. conceal, 
wherein Lalſo ſuffer more Conſtraint than I con- 

ceive is very well becoming a, Man, eſpecially 

of my Profeſſion: - But he nouriſh'd this modeſt 
Humour to ſuch a degree of Superſticion, as to 

give expreſs Orders in his laſt Will, that they 

ſhould put him on Drawers ſo ſoon as he 

ſhould be dead; to which methbinks he would 

have done well to have added, that he ſhould 

have been hoodwink'd too that. put them on. 
„The Charge that Crus left with his Children, 

m ee. that neither they nor any other ſhould either 
Reli ion. [ee or touch his Body after the Soul was de- 
X:nophon, parted from it, I attribute to ſome ſuperſtitious 
Devotion of his; both his Hiſtorian, and Him- 

lelf, amongſt other great Qualities, having 
firew'd the whole Courſe of their Lives with 

2 ſingular Reſpect to Religion. I was by no 

means pleas d with a Story was, told me by a 
Man of very  gzeat: Quality, of, a Relation of 

mine, and one who had given à very good 
Account of himſelf both in Peace. and War; 

that coming to die in a very old. Age, of an 
exceſſive Pain of che Stone, he ſpent the laſt 
Hours of his Life in an extraordinary Solicitude 

about ordering the Ceremony of his Funeral, 
Preſſing all the Men of Condition ho came to 
(lee him, to engage their Word to attend him to 
his Grave, importuning this very Prince, who 
Came co viſe Him at his laſt, Gaſp, with a moſt 
care ſl duppligation, that he would order his Fa- 
gnlyich;be afliſting chere, and witbal repreſent: 

igg heſote him ſe yeral Realgns and Examples © 
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tos Condition; and;.feem'd to die content, by 
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ving obtain'd this Promiſe, and appointed the 
Method and Order of his Funeral Parade. I 
have ſeldom heard of ſo long liv'd a Vanity. 
Another, though contrary Solicitude (of which 
alſo I do 'not want domeſtick Example) ſeems 
to be ſomewhat a-kin to this; That a Man ſhall 
cudgel his Brains at the laſt Moments of his Life, 
to contrive his Obſequies to ſo particular and 
unuſual a Parſimony, as to conclude it in the ſor- 
did expence of one ſingle Servant with a Candle 
and Lanthorn, and yet I ſee this Humour com- 
mended, and the Appointment of Marcus Ami- 
lu Lepidus, who forbad his Heirs to beſtow up- 
on his Hearſe even the common Ceremonies in 
uſe upon ſuch Occaſions;: Is it not Temperance 
and Frugality to avoid the Expence and Plea- 
ſure of which the uſe and knowledge is imper- 
ceptible to us? See here an eaſie and cheap Re- 
formation. If Inſtruction were at all neceſſary 
in this Caſe, I ſhould be of Opinion, that in 
this, as in all other Actions of Life, the Cere- 
mony and Expence ſhould be regulated by the 
Ability of the Perſon: deceas d; and the Phi- 
loſopher Lycon prudently- order'd his Executors 
to diſpofe of his Body where they ſhould; think 
moſt fit, and as to his Funerals, to order them 
neither too ſuperfluous, nor too mean. For my 
part, I ſhould wholly refers the ordering of this 
Ceremony to Cuſtom, and ſhall, when the time 
comes,” accordingly leave it to their Diſcretion, 
to whoſe Lot it ſhall fall to do me that laſt Office. 


Totus hic lacut eft contemnendus in nobis, non negligen- Cicero Iuſe. 
dus in noftris ; Thel: Place of our Sepulture is“ . 


wholly tobe contemmd by us, but not to be 
neglectad by our Friends; but it was a holy 


day ing of a Saint, Curatis funeris, conditio Sepulturæ, Auguſt. de. 
j unt vi vorum ſolatia, * ci vit. Diis 


eee 
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' Bis _ cue, "after Having hea | 
ding to ſpeał, no Audience ill then having been 


ſubſidia mortuorum; Ihe Care of Funerals, the 


Place of Sepulture, and the Pomp of Exeqnuie; 
are rather Conſolations to the Living than any 
Benefit to the Dead. Which made Socrates an- 
ſwer Crim, who at the Hour of his Death:ask'd 
him, how he would be-buried ? How you will, ſaid 
he. If I could concern my ſelf further than the 
Preſent about this Affair; I ſhould be moſt temp- 
ted, as the greateſt Satisfaction of this kind, to 
imitate thoſe who in their Life-rime entertain 
themſelves” with the Ceremony of their own 
Obſequies be fore hand, and are pleas d with view 
ingthew:'own Monument, and beholding their 
owrr dead Countenance in Marble. Happy are 
chey who can gratify their Senſes by inſenũbility), 
and live by their Death! I am ready to conceive 
an"implacable Hatred againſt all Democracy and 
Poputar Government, (though I cannot but 


think it the moſt natural and equitable of all o- 


hers) 1d oft as I call to mind the inftemane In- 
juſtice of the People of Atbent, who, without 
Remiſſion, or once vouchſafing to Hear what 
they had to fay for themſelves, put to death their 
brave Captains, newly return'd triumphant from 
a Naval Victory they had obtained over che L:- 
celarhonians near the Arginuſian Iles 3 the molt 
bloody and obſtinate Engagement that ever the 
Greeks fought at Sea; for no other Reaſon, but 
that they rather followed their Blow and purſued 
the Advantages preſcribed them by the Rule of 
War, than chat they would ſtay togather up and 


bury their Dead: An Execution chat is yet ren- 
dred mote odious by 


the Behaviour of Diomedon, 
who being one of the condemn d, and a Man 
of moſt eminent both politick and military Ver- 
their Semence, advan- 


x \ 
Is) 


allowed 
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allowed, inſtead of lay ing before them his own 
Innocency, or the Impiety of ſo cruel an Arreſt, 
only expreſs d a Solicitude for his Judges Preſer- 
ration, beſeeching the Gods to convert this Sen- 
rence. to their own Good, and praying that for 
neglecting to pay thoſe Vows which he and his 
Companions had done (which he alſo acquainted 
them with) in Acknowledgement of fb glorious 
a Succels, they might not pull down the Indig- 
nation of the Gods upon them; and ſo without 
more Words went courageouſly to his Death. But 
Fortune a few Years after puniſhing them in 
their kind, made them ſee the Error of their 
Cruelty : For Chabrias, Captain-General of their 
Naval Forces, having got the better of Pollis, 
Admiral of Sparta, about the Ille of Naxos, to- 
ally loſt the Fruits of his Succeſs, and content 
with his Victory, of very great Importance to 
their Affairs, not to incur the danger of this Ex- 
ample, and loſe a few Bodies of his dead Friends 
that were floating in the Sea, gave opportnnity 
to a world of living Enemies to fail away in 
Safety, who afterwards made them pay dear for 
this unſeaſonable Superſtition. 


Quæris quo jaceas poſt obitum loco? FEMA 


uo non nata jacent. - 


D 
With thoſe that never Being had. 


This other reſtores the ſenſe of Repoſe to a 
Body without a Soul? — 


Neque ſepulcrum, — recipiat, habeat portum aor- Cicero Tu. 


poris : Ubi, remiſſa humana vita, Corpus requieſcat |. 1+ 
2 mali. Nanni 244 24 657 1 
Nor with a Tomb as with a Haven bleſt, 
Where, after Liſe, 15 Corps in Peace rel. 
F-4 8 
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As Nature demonſtrates to us, that ſeveral 
dead things retain yet an occult Sympathy and 
relation to Life; Wine changes its flavour and 
complexion in Cellars, aecording to the chan- 
ges and ſeaſons of the Vine from whence it 
came; and the Fleſh of Veniſon alters its con- 
dition and taſte in the Powd'ring-tub, according 
to the ſeaſons of the living Fleſh of its kind, as 
it is obſerved by the Curious. 


CHAP. IV. 
That the Soul diſcharges her Paſſions upon falſe 
Objects, where the true are wanting. 


_. Gentleman of my Country, who was ve- 
ry often tormented with the Gout, being 
importun'd by his Phyſicians totally to reclaim 
his Appetite from all manner of ſalt Meats, was 
wont preſently to reply, that he muſt needs have 
ſomething to quarrel with in the extremity of 
his Fits, and that he fancy d, that railing at, and 
curſing one while the Bolognia Sa wſages, and a- 
nother the dry d Tongues and the Hamms, was 


ſome mitigation to his Pain. And in good ear- 


neſt, as the Arm when it is advanced to ſtrike, 
if it fail of meeting with that upon which it 
was defign'd to difcharge the blow, and ' ſpends 
it ſelf in vain, does offend the Striker bimſelf; 
and as alſo, that to make a pleaſant Proſpect the 
Sight ſhould not be Joſt and dilated in a vaſt ex- 
tent of empty Air, but have ſome Bounds to li- 
mit and circumſcribe it at a reaſonable diſtance. - 


Ventus, ut amittit Vives, niſi robore dinſe 
: Occurrant Sylva, Jpatis diffuſus inani. 21% 
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and As Winds do loſe their ftrength, unleſs withſtood 
and By ſome dark Grove of ſtrong oppoling Wood. 


$0 it appears, that the Soul being cranſported 
and diſcompos'd, turns its violence upon its felf, 
if not ſupply'd with ſomething to. oppoſe it, 
and therefore always rag an Enemy as an 
object on which to diſcharge its Fury and Re- 
ſentment. Plutarch ſays very well of thoſe who 
are delighted with little Dogs and Monkeys; 
that the amorous part which is in us, for want 
of a legitimate Object, rather than lie idle, does 
after that manner forge, and create one frivo- 
lous and falſe; as we ſee that the Soul in the 
exerciſe of its Paſſions, inclines rather to de- 
ceive it ſelf, by creating a falſe and fantaſtical 
Subject, even contrary to its own Belief, than 
not to have ſomething to work upon. And af- 
ter this manner Brute Beaſts direct their Fury 
to fall upon the Stone or Weapon that has hurt 
wc chem, and with their Teeth even execute their 
of Revenge upon themſelves, for the Injuty they 
nd ive receiv'd from another. 


Vas | Povnonis bent 8 peſt ictum ſevior Urſa 
i Cui jaculum parva Lybs amenta vi habena. 
e, Se rotat indulnus, telumque irata receptum 


. Iapetit, 0 Iten fugientem circuit Haſtam. 


f; 80 the fierce N made fiercer by the Smart, 
be Of the bold Tybians mortal guided Dart, 
Turns round upon the Wound, and the tough 
i (Spear 
| Contorced o'er her Breaſt does flying bear. 
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Livy dec. 3. 
J. 9. 


of which this Tale was told. They are Vices 
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What cauſes of the miſadventures that befal 
us do we not invent? what is it that we do not 
lay che fault to right or wrong, that we may 
have ſomething to quarrel with? Thoſe beauti. 


ful Treſſes, young Lady, you may ſo liberally 


tear off, are no way guilty, nor is it the whire- 
neſs of thoſe delicate Breaſts you ſo unmerciful. 
ly beat, that with. an unlucky Bullet has ſlain 
your beloved Brother: quarrel with ſomething 
elſe. Livy. ſpeaking of the Roman Army in Spain, 
ſays, that for the loſs of two Brothers, who were 
both great Captains, Here omnes repente, & offen. 
ſare capita, that they all wept, and tore their 
Hair. *'Tis the common practice of Affliction, 
And the Philoſopher Bion ſaid pleaſantly of the 
King, who by handfulls pull'd his Hair off his 
Head for Sorrow, Does this Man think that Ball- 
weſs.is a Remedy for Grief ? Who has not ſeen pee- 
viſih Gameſters worry the Cards with their Teeth, 
and ſwallow whole Bales of Dice in revenge ſot 
the Loſs of their Money ? Xerxes whip'd the Sea, 
and writ a Challenge to Mount Arhos ; Cyrus 
employ'd a whole Army ſeveral days at work, to 
revenge himſelf of the River Gnide, for the 
Fright it had put him into in paſling over ; and 
Caligula demoliſh'd a very beautiful Palace for 


the Pleaſure his Mother had once enjoy d there. 


I remember there was a Story current, when! 
was a Boy, That one of our Neighbouring 
Kings having receiv'd a Blow from the Hand of 
GOD, ſwore he would be reveng'd; and in or- 
der to it, made Proclamation, that for ten Years 
to come no one ſhould pray to him, or ſo much 


as mention him throughout his Dominions; by 


wWhign we are not ſo much to take meaſure 
of the Folly, as the Vain-Glory of the Nation 


chat 
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that indeed always go together; but ſuch Acti- 
ons as theſe have in them more of Preſumption 
than want of Wit. Auguſtus Ceſar, having been 
toſt with a Tempeſt at Sea, fell to defying Nep- 
tune, and in the Pomp of the Circenſian Games, 
to be reveng'd, depos'd his Statue from the place 
it had amongſt the other Deities. Wherein he 
was leſs excuſable than the former, and leſs than 
he was afterwards, when having loſt a Battle 
under Quintilius Varus in Germany, in Rage and 
deſpair he went running his Head againſt the 

Walls, and crying out, O Varus! give me m 

Men again! this exceeds all Folly, foraſ- 

much as Impiety is joined with it, invading God 

himſelf, or at leaſt Fortune, as if ſhe had Ears 

that. were ſubjet to our Batteries; like the 

Thracians, who, when it Thunders, or Lightens, 

fall to _—_— againſt Heaven with Tztanian 

Madneſs, as if by Flights of Arrows they in- 

tended to reduce God Almighty to Reaſon. \ 
Though the ancient Poet in Platarch tells us, 


| Point ns le faut couroucer aux Affaire,, ' plan. 
Il ne leur.chaut de toutes nos chol:res. ; 


We muſt not quarrel Heaven in our Affairs, 
That little for a mortal's Anger cares. | 


But we can never 2 decry, nor ſuffici- 
ently condemn, the ſenſeleſs and ridiculousSallies 


of our unruly Paſſions. | N 
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Whether the Governour of a place leſieg d, ought 
#4 ,*,, | bymſelf to go out toparley.. | 

ed 9; b18 1977291 21 174139 E959 35k C7, 
I... Ucius Marcius, the Reman Legate in the War 
[Þ.:1 againſt; Perſe King of. Macedon, to gain 
time wherein to re · inforce his Army, ſet on foot 
ſome Overtures of Accommodation, with which 
the King being lull'd aſleep, concluded a Ceſſa- 
jon for certain days; by this means giving his 
. opportunity and lei ſute to repair his Ar- 


«- - 


my, which was afterward che Ocdcaſion of his 


own Ruine. The elder ſorte of Senators, not- 
withſtanding mindful of their Fore-fathers Ver- 


tue, were by no means ſatisfied wich this Pro- 
ceeding ; but on the contrary condemn'd it, as 
degeneratipg from their ancient Practice, which 
they ſaid was by Valour, and not by Artifice, 
Surpriſes, and Night Encounters; neither by 
pretended Flight, Ambuſcadoes, and deceitful 
Treaties, to overcome their Enemies; never 
making War till having fuſt denounc'd it, and 
very often aſſign d both the Hour and Place of 
Battle. Out of this generous Principle it was 
that they,deliyer'd up to Pyrrluu his treacherous 
Phyſician, and te the Hetraurian their diſloyal 
School-Maſter. And this was indeed a Proce- 
dure truly. Roman, and nothing, ally'd to the 
Grecian Subtilty, nor the Punick Cunning, where 
it was reputed a Victory of leſs Glory to over- 
come by Force than Fraud. Deceit may ſerve 
for a need, but he only confeſſes himſelf over- 
pg who, knows he is neither ſubdued by Poli- 
E WE Ow | cy, 
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ey, nor Miſadventure, but by dint of Valour, 
in a fair and manly War. And it very well ap- 
pears by the Diſcourſe of theſe good old Sena- 
tors, that this fine Sentence was not yet receiv d 
amongſt them, | 


— Dolus an virtus quis in Hoſte requiret ? 


No Matter if by Valour, or Deceit, 
We overcome, ſo we the better get. 


The Acbaians (ſays Polybius) abhorr'd all man- 
ner of double-dealing in War, not reputing it 
a Victoty unleſs where the Courages of the E- 
nemy were fairly ſubdued. Eam vir ſanctus G- 
ſapiens ſciet veram eſſe victoriam, que ſalva fide, & 


Eneid. I. 2. 


integra dignitate parabitur. An honeſt and a prudent Tacit in 
Man will acknowledge that only to be a true Victory Agric. 


which be bas obtain d without Violation of bis own 
- "ng or any Blemiſh upon his own Honour, ſays ano- 
ner. 


Voſne velit, an me regnare bera, quidve ferat fort, Ernius 


Virtute experiamur. 


If you or I ſhall rule, lets fairly try, 
And Force or Fortune give the Victory. 

In the Kingdom of Ternates, amongſt thoſe 
Nations which we fo broadly call Barbarians, 
they havea Cuſtom never to commence War till 
it be firft denounc'd ; adding withal, an ample 
Declaration of what they have to do it withal, 
with what, and how many Men, what Ammu- 
nitions, and what both offenſive and defenſive 
Arms ; but that being done, they afterward con- 
ceive it lawful to employ this Power without 
W | : Reproach, 


— 
- 
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Reproach, any way that may beſt gonduce to 
their own ends. The ancient Florentines were ſo 
far from obtaining any Advantage over their E. 
nemies by Surprize, that they always gave them 
a Months Warning before they drew their Army 
into the Field, by the continual Tolling of 2 
Bell they call'd Martinella. For what concerns 
us who are not ſo ſcrupulous in this Affair, and 
who attribute the Honour of the War to him 
who has the better of it, after what manner ſo- 
ever obtain'd, and who after Lyſander ſay, Wher, 
the Lion, Skin is too ſhort, we muſt etch it out with 
the Fox's Caſe: The molt uſual Occaſions of Sur- 
prize are deriv'd from this Practice, and we hold 
that there are no moments, wherein a Chief 
ought to be more Circumſpect, and to haye his 
Eye ſo much at Watch, as thoſe of Parleys, and 
Treaties of Accommodation; as it is therefore 
become a general Rule amongſt the Martial Men 
of theſe latter Times, that a Governour of 2 
Place never ought ina time of Siege to go out 
to parley. It was for this that in our Fathers days 
the Signeuts de Montmard and d Aſfigni defending 
Mouſon againſt the Count de Naſſau, were ſo high- 
ly cenſur'd ; yet in this Caſe it would be excuſa- 
ble in that Governour, who going out, ſhould 
notwithſtanding do it in ſuch manner, that the 
Safery and Advantage ſhould be on his fide ; as 
Count Guido de Rangoni did at Reggio (if we are 
to believe Bellay, for Guſcaiardine lays it was he 
himſelf) when Monſieur de Eſcut approach d 
to parley, who ſte pt fo little a way from his Fort, 
that a Diſorder hapning in the interim of Parley, 
not unly Monſieur de Eſcut and his Party, who 
were adtanc'd with him, found themſelyes by 
much the / weaker, ( inſomuch that A4lefandro de 
Triwulcio was there ſlain) but he himſelf was con- 
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ſtrain d, as the ſafeſt way to follow the Count, 
and celping upon his Honour to ſecnre himſelf 
from the danger of the Shot within che very 
Walls of the Town. Enmenes, being ſhut up in 
the City of Nora by Antigonus, and by him impor- 
tun'd to come out to ſpeak with him, as he ſent 
him word it was fit he ſhould to a better Man 
than himſelf, and one who had now an Advan- 
tage over him, return'd this notable Anſwer, 
Tell him, ſaid he, that I ſhall never think any Man 
better than my ſelf, whilſt I have my Sword in my 
Hand: and would never conſent to oome out to 
him; till firſt, according to his own Demand, An- 
nigenus had deliver'd him his own Nephew Prolo- 
mem in Hoſtage. And yet ſome have done ra- 
ther berrer than worſe, in going out in Perſon 
to parley with the Aſſailant; Witneſs Henry de 
Vanx, à Cavalier of Champagne, who being be- 
ſieg d by the Engliſh in the Caſtle of Commercy, 
and Bart bulomem de Bone, who commanded at the 
— — having fo ſapp'd the greateſt part of the 
Caſtle without, that nothing remain'd but ſet- 
ting Fire to the Props to bury the Beſſeg d under 
the Ruines, he requeſted the ſaid Hey to come 
out to ſpeak with him for his own Good; which 
the other accordingly doing, with three more in 
Company with him, and his own evident Ruine 
being made apparent to him, he conceiv'd him- 
telf —_— oblig'd to his Enemy, to whoſe 
Diſcrecion after he and his Garriſon had furren- 
dred themſelves, Fire being preſently apply d to 
the Mine, the Props no ſooner began to fail, 
but the Caſtle was immediately turn d topſy tur- 
vy, no one Stone being left upon another. I 
could, und do, with great Facility, relie upon 
che Faith of another; but I ſhould very unwil- 
lingly do it in ſuch a Tale, as it ſhould _— 
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very ur.- 
certain, 


be judg'd that it was rather an Effect of my De. 


pair, and want of Courage, than voluntary, and 
out of Confidence and Security in the Faith of 


him with whom I had to do. 


— 


"OM A FP. VI 
That the Hour of Parley is dangerous, 


1 Saw notwithſtanding ace 4 at Muſſidan, 2 
J Place not far from my Houſe, that thoſe who 
were driven out thence by our Army, and others 
of their Party, highly complain'd of Treachery, 
for that during a Treaty of Accommodation, 
and in the very interim that their Deputies were 
treating, they were ſurprized, and cut to pie- 
ces: a thing that peradventure in another Age, 
might have had ſome colour of foul Play; but 
(as I ſaid-before) the Practice of Arins in theſe 
days is quite another thing, and there is now no 
Confidence in an Enemy excuſable, till after the 
laſt Seal of Obligation; and even then the Con- 
queror has enough to do to keep his Word; ſo 
hazardous a thing it is to intruſt the Obſervati- 
on of the Faith a Man has engag'd to a Town 
that ſurrenders upon eaſie and favourable Con- 
ditions, to the Neceſſity, Avarice, and Licence 
of a victorious Army, and to give the Soldier 


The Faith free Entrance into it in the heat of Blood. Lu- 


of Mics cis eA:milins Regillus, a Roman Prætor, having 
ry Men 


loſt his time in attempting to take the City of 
Pbocæa by force, by reaſon of the ſingular valour 
wherewith the Inhabitants defended themſelves 
againſt him, condition d at laſt to receive them 


as Friends te the People of Rome, and to won 
the 


WF". 
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che Town, as into a Confederate City, without 
any manner of Hoſtilicy ; of which he alſo gave 
of chem all poſſible Aſſurance: But having for the 
greater Pomp brought his whole Army in with 

him, it was no more in his Power, with all the 
Endeavour he could uſe, to command his Peo- 
ple: So that Avarice and Revenge deſpiſing and 
trampling under, foot both his Authority and all 
Military Diſcipline, he there at once ſaw his 

own Faith violated, and a conſiderable part of 

the City, ſack'd and ruin'd before his Face. Cleo- 
„es was wont to ſay, That what Miſchief ſoever 
ho WW Man could do bis Enemy in time of War was above 
ers * and nothing accountable to it in the Sight of 
Cod and Men. And according to this Principle, 

n, having concluded a Ceſſation with thoſe of Ar- 
ere gu for ſeven; days, the third Night after he fell 
ie. upon them when they were all buried in Securi- 
ve, N and Sleep, and put them to the Sword; al- 
hut ledging for his Excuſe, That there had no Nights 
eſe ¶ been mention d in the Truce: But the Gods pu- 
no niſh'd his Perfidy. In a time of Parley alſo, and 
he chat the Citizens were intent upon their Capitu- 
»n- lation, the City of Caſſlinum was taken by Sur- 
ſo prize, and that even in the Age of the juſteſt 
iti- Captains, and the beſt Diſcipline of the Roman 
wn Militia: For it is not ſaid, that it is not lawful 
»n- for us in Time and Place, to make advantage of 
\ce dur Enemies want of Underſtanding, as well as 
ier (their want of Courage: And doubtleſs War has 
Lu- IA great many Privileges that appear reaſonable, 
ing Neven to the Prejudice of Reaſon. And there- 
-of fore here the Rule fails, Neminem id agere ut ex 
our N lterius prædetur inſcitia, That no one ſhould prey 
ves upon anothers Folly. But I am.aſtoniſh'd at the 
em Steat Liberty allow'd by Xenophon in ſuch Caſes, 
ter and that both by Precept, and the Example of 
Nl ſeveral 


Cicero de 
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tenant going out to patley, whilft 


Ariofls, 
Cant 9 5 . 


lues fio per fortana, o per chu. 


ſeveral Exploits of his compleat General. An 
Author of very great Authority, I confeſs, in 
thoſe Affaits, as being in his own Perſon both x 
great Caprain and aPhiloſopher of the firſt Forn 
of 'Socrates his Diſciples ; and yet 1 cannot con- 
to ſuch a meaſure of Licence as he difpen- 
ſes in all Things and Places. Monſieur 4 Aubig 
y, having beheg'd Capua, and play'd a furious 
Ber againſt it, Signior Fubricio Colomme, Go- 
vernour of the Town, having from a Baſtion 
begun to parley, and his Soldiers in the mean 
time being a little 'more remiſs in their Guard, 
onr People took advantage of their Security, 
enter'd the Place at nnawares, and put them all 
to the Sword. And of later Memory, at Toy, 
Signior Juliano Romero having play d that part of 
a Novice to go out to capitulate with the Con- 
ſtable, at his Return found his Place taken. But, 
that we might not eſcape Scot · free, the Marqui 
of Peſtara having laid Siege to Genoa, here Duke 
Havio Fregoſa commanded under our Protecti- 
n, and the Articles betwixt them being ſo far 
advanc'd, that it was look d upon as a done thing, 
and upon the Point to be concluded, ſeveral Sys- 
niardi in the mean time being flip'd in under the 
Privilege of the Treaty, feized on the Gates, 
nd made uſe of this Treachery as an abſolute 

ang fair Victory: and ſince at Ligny in Barros, 
Te the Count de Briennt commanded; the 
eror having in his own Perſon beleagur'd 

that Place, and Barcheville, the faid Counts Lieu- 
he was capi- 


tulating the Town was taken. 
Fu il vincer ſempre maji laudabil coſa 


Fame 
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Fame ever does the Victor's Praiſes ring, 
And Conqueſt ever was a glorious thing, 
Which way ſoe' er the Conqu'ror purchas'd it, 
Whether by Valour, Fortune, or by Wit. 


ſay they: But the Philoſopher Chryſippus was 

of another Opinion, wherein I alſo concur ; for 

he was us'd to fay, That thoſe who run a Race, 
ought to imply all the Force they have in what 

they are about, and to run as faſt as they can ; 

but chat it is by no means fair in them tolay any 

hand upon their Adverſary to ſtop him, nor to 

ſet a Leg before him to throw him down. And 

yet more generous was the Anſwer of that great 
Alexander to Polypercon, who perſwaded him to 

take the Advantage of the Nights Obſcuricy to 

fall upon Darius; By no means (ſaid he) it is not 

for ſuch a Man as I am to ſteal a Victory, Malo Quint. 
me fortune peniteat, quam victoriæ pudeat, I had C. f. 4. 
rather repent me of my Fortune, than be a- 
!ham'd of my Victory. 


Atque idem fugientem haud eſt dignatus Orodem za, 
Sternere, nec jacta cæcum dare Cuſpide wuinus : I. 10, 
Obvius, adverſoque occurrit, ſeque viro vir 

Contulit, haud furto melior, ſed fortibus armis. 


he His Heart diſdain'd to ſtrike Orodes dead, 

d Or, unſeen, baſely wound him as he fled ; 

u- But gaining firſt his Front, wheels round, and 
i. Bravely oppog'd himſelf to his Career: (there 
And fighting Man to Man, would let him ſee 
His Valour ſcorn'd both Odds and Policy. 


2 CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 
That the Intention is Judge of our Actious. 


> I'S a Saying, That Death diſcharges us of all 

our Obligations, However, I know ſome 
who have taken it in another Senſe. Henry the 
Seventh, King of England, articled with Don Phi- 
lip, Son to Maximilian the Emperor, and Father 
to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, when he had 
him upon Engliſh Ground, that the ſaid Philip 
ſhould deliver up the Duke of Suffolk of the White 
Reſe, his mortal Enemy, who was fled into the 
Low Countries, into his Hands; which Philip (not 
knowing how to evade it) accordingly promis d 
to do, but upon Condition nevertheleſs, that 
Henry ſhould attempt nothing againſt the Life of 
the ſaid Duke, which during his own Life he 
perform'd; but coming to die, in his laſt Will, 
commanded his Son to put him to Death imme- 
diately after his Deceaſe. And lately, in the 
Tragedy, that the Duke of Alva preſented to us 
in the Perſons of the two Counts, Egmont, and 
Horne, at. Bruſſels, there were very, remarkable 
Paſſages, and one amongſt the reſt, that the ſaid 
Count Egmont (upon the ſecurity of whoſe Word 
and Faith Count Horne had come and ſurrendred 
himſelf to the Duke of Alva) earneſtly entreat- 
ed that he might firſt mount the Scaffold, to the 
end that Death might diſingage him from the 
Obligation he had paſs'd to the other. In which 
Caſe, methinks Death did not acquit the former 
of his Promiſe, and the ſecond was ſatisfied in 
the good Intention of the other, even though 
| he 
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he had not died with him: for we cannot be ob- 
lig'd beyond what we are able to perform, by 
reaſon that the Effects and Intentions of what 
we promiſe are not at all in our Power, and 
that indeed we are Maſters of nothing but the 
Will, in which, by Neceſſity, all the Rules and 
whole Duty of Mankind is founded and eſta— 
al WW bliſh'd. And therefore Count Egmont, conceiv- 
ne Ming his Soul and Will bound and indebted to his 
he ¶ Promiſe, although he had not the Power to make 
.it good, had doubtleſs been abſolv'd of his Du- 
er Ney, even though he had outliv'd the other; but 
al che King of England wilfully and premeditately 
lip breaking his Faith, was no more to be excus'd 
ite Wor deferring the execution of his Infidelity till 
he after his Death, than Herodotus his Maſon, who 
ot having inviolably, during the time of his Life, 
sd lept the Secret of the Treaſure of the King of 
at Weep: his Maſter, at his Death diſcover'd it to 
is Children. I have taken notice of ſeveral in 
he my time, who, convinc'd by their Conſciences 
; unjuſtly detaining the Goods of another, have 
e- Wendeavour'd to make amends by their Will, and 
he aſter their Deceaſe : but they had as good do no- 
us ching as delude themſelves both in taking ſo 
nd I much time in ſo preſſing an Affair, and allo in 
le going about to repair an Injury with fo little 
id ¶ Demonſtration of Reſentment and Concern. 
1 They owe over and above ſomething of their 
ed Fown, and by how much their Payment is more 
at- ſtrict and incommodious to themſelves, by fo 
he much is their Reſtitution more perfect, juſt, and 
he meritorious; for Penitency requires Penance : 
ch but they yer do worſe than theſe, who reſerve 
1er the Declaration of a mortal Animoſity againſt 
in their Neighbour to the laſt Gaſp, wang, con- 
gh eeal'd it all the time of their Lives before; 
he | E 2 wherein 
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wherein they declare to have little regard of their 
own Honour whilſt they irritate the Party offend. 
ed againſt their Memory; and leſs to their Con. 
ſcience, not having the Power, even out of Re. 
ſpe to Death it felf, to make their Malice die 
with them; but extending the Life of their Ha. 
tred even beyond their own. Unjuſt Judges, why 
defer Judgment to a time wherein they can have 
no Knowledge of the Cauſe ! For my part, 


ſhall take Care, if I can, that my Death diſcove: | 
nothing that my Life has not firſt openly mani. 
feſted, and publickly declar d. 2 6 
| 1 ob — 1 
| / 

CHAP. VIII. 
Of Idleveſs. 
u 


S we ſee ſome Grounds that have long lain 
idle, and untill'd, when grown rank and 
fertile by reſt, to abound with, and ſpend their 
Verene, in the Product of innumerable ſorts of M 
Weeds, and wild Herbs, that are unprofitable, I. 
and of no wholeſome uſe, and that to make p 
them perform their true Office, we are to cul. 
tivate and prepare them for ſuch Seeds as ate 
proper for our Service. And as we fee Women ill (; 
that without the Knowledge of Men do ſome. ti 
times of themſelves -bring forth inanimate and 
formleſs Lumps of Fleſh, but that to cauſe a na- 
tural and perfect Generation they are to be hus 
banded with another kind of Seed; even ſo it is 
with Wits, which if not applyed to ſome certain 
Study that may fix and reſtrain them, run into 4 


thouſand Extravagancies , and are eternally 
roving 


Ch. 8. Of 14leneſs. 39 


roving here and there in the inextricable Laby- 
rinth of reſtleſs Imagination. | 


Sicut aquæ tremulum labris ubi lumen abenis Eneid. . 8. 
Sole repercuſſum, aut radiantis imagine Lune, 
Omnia pervolitat late loca, jamque ſub auras 
Erigitur, ſummique ferit laquearia tetti. 


Like as the quivering Refle&ion 

Of Fountain Waters, when the Morning Sun 

Darts on the Baſon, or the Moon's pale Beam 

Gives Light and Colour to the Captive Stream, 

Whips with fantaſtick motion round the place, 

And Walls and Roof ſtrikes with its trembring 
(Rays. 


In which wild and irregular Agitation, there 
is no Folly, nor idle Fancy they do not light 


upon : 


n—velt ægri ſomnia, vane Hr a Arte 
Finguntur ſpecies Poetica. 


Like ſick Mens Dreams, that from a troubled 
Phantaſms create, ridiculous and vain. (Brain 


The Soul that has no eſtabliſh'd Limit to 
circumſcribe it loſes it ſelf, as che Epigramma- 
tilt ſays, 


Luiſquis ubig; habitat, maxime nuſquam habitat. Martial. 
lib. 7. 


He that lives every where, does no where live. g. 73. 


When I lately retir'd my ſelf to my own 
Houſe, with a Reſolution, as much as poſſibly I 
could, to avoid all manner of Concern in — 
| E 3 an 
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Lucan. l.4. 


and to ſpend in privacy and repoſe the little re. 
mainder of time I have to Live: Ifanſid I could 
not more oblige my mind than to ſuffer it at full 
leiſure to entertain and divert it ſelf, which! 
alſo now hop'd it might the better be entruſted 
to do, as being by Time and Obſervation be. 
come more ſettled and mature ; but I find, 


—variam ſemper dant otia mentem. 


Even in the moſt retir'd Eſtate 
Leaſure it ſelf does various Thoughts create. 


that, quite contrary, it is like a Horſe that has 


broke from his Rider, who voluntarily runs into 
a much more violent Career than any Horſe. 
man would put him to, and creates me ſo many 
Chbimara's and fantaſtick Monſters one upon ano- 
ther, without Order or Deſign, that, the better at 
leiſure to contemplate their Strangeneſs and Ab- 
ſurdity, I have begun to commit them to Writing, 


hoping in time to make them aſham'd of them- 


ſelves. 


— 


. 


4 
i . Of Lyars. 


* is not a Man living, whom it would 
| ſo little become to ſpeak of Memory as 
my ſelf, for I have none at all; and do not think 
that the World has again another fo treacherous 
as mine, My other Faculties are all very ordinary 
and mean; but in this I think my ſelf very ſin- 
gular, and to ſuch a Degree of Excellence, that 


(beſides the inconvenience I ſuffer by it, 


en 
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which merits ſomething) I deſerve methinks, 
to be famous for it, and to have more than a 
common Reputation: Though, in truth the ne- 
ceſſary uſe of Memory confider'd, Plato had Rea- 
ſon when he call'd it a great and powerful God- 
deſs. In my Country, when they would decy- 
pher a Man that has no Senſe, they ſay, ſuch a 
one has no Memory ; and when I complain of 
mine, they ſeem not to believe I am in earneſt, 
and preſently reprove me, as tho' I accus'd my 
ſelf for a Fool, not diſcerning the Difference be- 
twixt Memory and Underſtanding ; wherein they 
are very wide of my Intention, and do me wrong, 
Experience rather daily ſhewing us on the con- 
trary, that a ſtrong Memory is commonly coupled 
with infirm Judgment : And they do me more- 
over (who am ſo perfect in nothing as the good 
Friend) at the ſame time a greater Wrong in 
this, that they make the ſame Words which accuſe 
my Infirmity, repreſent me for an ingrateful Per- 
ſon ; wherein they bring my Integrity and good 
Nature into Queſtion upon the account of my 
Memory, and from a natural Imperfection, un- 
juitly derive a defect of Conſcience. He has 
forgot, ſays one, this Requeſt, or that Promiſe ; 
he no more remembers his Friends, he has for- 
got, to ſay or do, or to conceal ſuch and ſuch a 
thing for my ſake. And truly, I am apt enough 
to forget many things, but to neglect any thing 
my Friend has given me in charge, I never do 
it. And it ſhould be enough methinks, that I 
feel the Miſery and Inconvenience of it without 
branding me with Malice, a Vice ſo much a 
Stranger, and ſo contrary to my Nature. How- 
ever, Iderive theſe Comforts from my Infirmity ; 
firſt, that it is an Evil from which principally 1 
have found reaſon to correct a worſe, that would 

E 4 eaſily 
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eaſily enough have grown upon me; namely, 
Ambition; this Defect being intolerable in thoſe 
who. take upon them the Negotiations of the 
World, an Employment of the greateſt Honour 
and Truſt among Men: Secondly, that (as ſeve- 
ral like Examples in the Progreſs of Nature de. 
monſtrate to us) ſhe has fortihed me 1n my other 
Faculties, proportionably as ſhe has unfurnilſh'd 
me in this; I ſhould otherwiſe have been apt 
implicitely to have repos'd my Wit and Judg- 
ment upon the bare Report of other Men, with- 
out ever ſetting them to work upon any Inqui- 
ſition whatever, had the ſtrange Inventions and 
Opinions of the Authors I have read, been ever 
preſent with me by the Benefit of Memory: 
Thirdly, That by this Means I am not ſo calka- 
tive, for the Magazine of the Memory 1s ever 
better furniſh'd with matter than that of the In- 
vention; and had mine been faithful to me, I 
had ere this, deaf d all my Friends with my eter- 
nal Babble, the Subjects themſelves fowſing and 
ſticring up the little Faculty I have of handling, 
and applying them, heating and extending my 
Diſcourſe. Tis a great Imperfection, and what 
I have obſerv d in Wo of my intimate Friends, 
who, as their Memories ſupply them with a pre- 
ſenc and entire Review of things, derive their 


Narratives from ſo remote a Fountain, and crowd 


them with ſo many impertinent Circumſtances, 
that though the Story be good in it ſelf, they 
make a ſhift to ſpoil it; and if otherwiſe, you 
are either to curſe the Strength of their Memory, 
or the Weakneſs of their Judgment: And it is 4 
hard thing to cloſe up a Diſcourſe, and to cut 
it ſhort, when you are once in, and have a great 
deal more to ſay. Neither is there any thing 
wherein the Force and Readineſs of a Horſe 3 
ö | * i 
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ſo much ſeen, as in a round, graceful, and ſud- 


len ſtop; and I ſee even thoſe who are perti- 


nent enough, who would, but cannot ſtop ſhort 
in their Career; for whilſt they are ſeeking out 
a handſome Period to conclude the Senſe, they 
talk at random, and are ſo perplex'd, and en- 
tangled in their own Eloquence, that they know 
not what they ſay. But above all, old Men, 
who yet retain the Memory of things paſt, and 
forget how often they have told them, are the 
moſt dangerous Company for this fault; and I 


have known Stories from the Mouth of a Man of 
very great Quality, otherwiſe very pleaſant in 
themſelves, becoming very troubleſome, by being 
2 Hundred times repeated over and over again. 
The fourth Obligation T have to this infirm Me- 
mory of mine is, that by this means Ileſs remem- 
ber the Injuries I have receiv'd; inſomuch, that 
(as the Ancient ſaid) I ſhould have a Protocoll, a 
Regiſter of Injuries, or a Prompter, like Daria, 
who, that he might not forget the Offence he 
had receiv'd from thoſe of 4thens, fo oft as he fat 
down to Dinner, order'd one of his Pages three 
times to whoop in his Ear, Sir, Remember the A- 
thenians : And alſo, the Places which I reviſit, 
and the Books I read over again, ſtill ſmile upon 
me witha freſh Novelty. Ir is not without good 
Reaſon ſaid, That he who has not a good Me- 
mory ſhould never take upon him the Trade of 
Lying. I know very well, that the Grammarians 
diſtinguiſh berwixt an Untruth and a Lye, and ſay 
that to tell an Untruth is to tell a thing that is falſe, 
but that we our ſelves believe to be true; and 
that to Lye, is to tell a thing that we know in 
our Conſcience to be utterly falſe and untrue ; 
and it is of this laſt ſort of Lyars only that I no 
ſpeak. Now theſe do either wholly contrive 


and 


? 
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and invent the Untruths they utter, or ſo alter 
and diſguiſe a true Story, that it always ends in 
a Lye; and when they diſguiſe and often alter 
the ſame Story according to their own 3 ti 
very hard for them at one time or another to eſcape 
being trap d, by reaſon that the real Truth of the 
thing having firſt taken Poſſeſſion of the Memory, 
and being there lodg d, and imprinted by the way 
of Knowledge and Science, it will be ever ready to 
preſent it ſelf to the Imagination, and to ſhoulder 
out any Falſhood of their own contriving, which 
cannot there have fo ſure and ſettled Footing x 
the other ; and the Circumſtances of the firſt true 
Knowledge evermore running in their Minds, o 
will be apt to make them forget thoſe that are 2 
illegitimate, and only forg'd by their own Fancy, MW P 
In what they wholly invent foraſmuch as there Ne. 
is no contrary Impreſſion to juſtle their Inven- Ne. 
tion, there ſeems to be leſs danger of tripping; i cl 
and yet even this alſo, by reaſon it is a vain n 
Body, and without any other Foundation than C 
Fancy only, is very apt to eſcape the Memory, il th 
if they be not careful to make themſelves very v 
perfect in their Tale. Of which I have had very b. 
Pleaſant Experience, at the Expence of ſuch a MW w 
Profeſs only to form, and accommodate their th 
Speech to the Affair they have in hand, or to the MW K 
Humour of the Perſon with whom they have to pt 
do; for the Circumſtances to which theſe Men it 
ſtick not to enſlave their Conſciences, and their ¶ ot 
Faith being ſubject to ſeveral Changes, their V 
Language muſt accordingly vary: From whence I. 
it happens, that of the ſame thing they cell I it 
one Man, that it is this, and another that it is I lil 
that, giving it ſeveral Forms, and Colours; 
which Men, if they once come to conferr Notes, 


2nd find our the Cheat, what becomesof 4 fine 
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lter Art? To which may be added, that they muſt 

s in Ml of Neceſſity very often ridiculouſly trap them- 
lter ſelves ; for, what Memory can be ſufficient to 

„ti retain ſo many different Shapes as they have 
ape forg d upon one and the ſame Subject? I have 

the known many in my Time, very ambitious of 
ory, Ml the repute of this fine piece of Diſcretion; but 
they do not ſee, that if there be a Reputation of 
being wiſe, there is really no Prudence in it. In 
plain Truth, Lying is a hateful and an accurſed 
Vice. We ar Men, nor have other Tye 
upon one another, but our Word. If we did 
bur diſcover the Horror and ill Conſequences 

of it. we ſhould purſue it with Fire and Sword, 
and more juſtly thin other Crimes. I ſee that 
Parents commonly, and with Indiſcretion 
enough, correct their Children for little inno- 
cent Faules , and tormeht them for wanton 
childiſh Tricks, that have neither Impreſſion, 
nor tend to any Conſequence: Whereas, in my 
Opinion, Lying only, and (what is of ſome- 
thing alower Form) Stomach, are the Faults 
which are to be ſeverely whip'd out of them, 
both in the Infancy and Progreſs of the Vices, *= 
which will otherwiſe grow up and increaſe with : 


them ; and after a Tongue has once got 5 


Knack of lying, tis not to be imagined how im- 
poſſible almoſt ic is to reclaim it. Whenc 

it comes to paſs, that we ſee ſome, who are 
otherwiſe very honeſt Men, ſo ſubje& to this 
Vice. I have an honeſt Lad to my Taylor, who 
I never knew guilty of one Truth, no not when 
it had been to his Advantage. If Falſhood had, 
like Truth, but one Face only, we ſhould be up- 
on better Terms; for we ſhould then take the 
contrary to what the Lyar ſays for certain Truth; 
but the Reverſe of Truth has an hundred thou- 


ſand 
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Plin. Nat. 
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ſand Figures, and a Field indefinite without 
Bound or Limit. The Py:hagoreans make Good to 
be certain and finite, and Evil, infinite and un- 
certain; there are a thouſand ways to mils the 
White, there is only one to hit it. For my own 

art, 1 have this Vice in ſo great horror, that 

am not ſure I could prevail with my Conſcience 
to ſecure my ſelf from the moſt manifeſt and 
excream Danger, by an impudent and ſolemn 
Lye. An ancient Father ſays, That 4 Dog we 
know is better Company than a Man whoſe Language 
we do not underſtand. Ut externus non alien {i 
hominis vice, As a Foreigner, to one that underſtand, 
not what he ſays, cannot be [aid to ſupply the Place of 
a Man, becauſe he can be no Company. And 
how much leſs ſociable is falſe Speaking than Si- 
lence? King Francis the Firſt bragg'd, that he 
had, by this means, non-plus'd Franciſco Taverna, 


the Embaſſador of Franciſco S for xa, Duke of Milan, 


a Man very famous for his Eloquence in thoſe 
days. This Gentleman had been ſent to excuſe 
his Maſter to his Majeſty about a thing of very 
great Conſequence ; which was this: King 
Francis, to maintain evermore ſome intelligence 
in Italy, out of which he had lately been driven, 
and particularly in the Dutchy of Milan, had 
thought it (to that end) convenient to have ever- 
. a Gentleman on his Behalf to lie Leiger in 
the Court of that Duke; an Ambaſſador in Effect, 
but in outward Appearance no other than a pri- 
vate Perſon who pretended to reſide there upon 
the ſingle Account of his own particular Affairs; 
which was ſo carried, by reaſon that the Duke, 
much more depending upon the Emperor, eſpe- 
cially at a time when he was in a Treaty of a 
Marriage with his Neece, Daughter to the King 
of Denmark, and ſince Dowager of Lorrgin, could 
« „ not 
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not own any Friendſhip or intelligence with us, 
but very much to his own Prejudice. For this 
Commiſſion then one Merweille a Milanoi: Gen- 
tleman, and Equerry tothe King, being thought 
very fit, he was accordingly diſpatch'd thither 
with private Letters of Credence, his Inſtructi- 
ons of Ambaſſador, and other Letters of Recom- 
mendation to the Duke about his own private 
Concerns, the better to colour the Buſineſs ; and 
ſo long continued in that Court, that the Em- 
peror at laſt had ſome Incling of his real Em- 
ployment there, and complain'd of it to the 


Duke, which was the Occaſion of what followed 


after, as we ſuppoſe; which was, that under 
Pretence of a Murther by him committed, his 


Tryal was in two days diſpatch'd, and his Head 


in the Night ſtruck off in Priſon. Signior Franciſco 
then being upon this Account, come to the 
Court of France, and pn with a long coun- 
terfeit Story to excuſe a thing of ſo dangerous 
Example, (for the King had apply'd himſelf to 
all the Princes of Chriſtendom, as well as to the 
Duke himſelf, to demand Satisfaction for this 
Outrage upon the Perſon of his Miniſter) had 
his Audience at the morning Council; where, 
after he had for the Support of his Cauſe, in a 
long premeditated Oration , laid open ſeveral 
plauſible Juſtifications of the Fact, he concluded, 
that the Duke his Maſter had never look'd upon 
this Merveille for other than a private Gentleman, 


and his own Subject, who was there only in or- 


der to his own Buſineſs, neither had he ever liv'd 
after any other manner; abſolutely diſownin 
that he had ever heard he was one of the King's 
Domeſtick Servants, or that his Majeſty fo much 
as knew him, ſo far was he from taking him 
for an Ambaſſador, When having made an — 
an 
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and the King preſſing him with ſeveral Objei- 


of a Prince of ſo delicate a Noſtril as King 


fo great a Preparation as would be neceſſary 


the King firſt deriv'd Argument (which alſo he 


ons and Demands, and ſifting him on all hands, 
gravell'd him at laſt, by asking, why then the 
Execution was perform'd by Night, and as it 
were by Stealth? At which the poor confounded 
Ambaſſador, the more handſomly to diſingage 
himſelf, made Anſwer, That the Duke would 
have been very loth, out of Reſpect to his Ma- 
jeſty, that ſuch an Execution ſhould have been 
perform'd in the Face of the Sun. Any one may 
gueſs if he was not well ſchool'd when he came 
home, for having ſo groſly trip'd in the Preſence 


Francis. Pope Julius the Second, having ſent 
an Ambaſſador to the King of England, to ani- 
mate him againſt King Francis, the Ambaſſador 
having had his Audience, and the King, before 
he would give a poſſitive Anſwer, inſiſting up- 
on the Difficulties he found in ſetting on foot 


to attack ſo Potent a King, and urging ſome 
Reaſons to that Effect, the Ambaſſador very 
unſeaſonably reply'd, That be had alſo himſelf 
conſidered the _ difficulties, and had repre- 
ſented as much to the Pope. From which 1ay- 
ing of his, ſo directly oppoſite to the Thing 
propounded, and the Buſineſs he came about, 
which was immediately to incite him to War, 


afterwards found to be true) that this Ambaſſa- 
dor, in his own private Boſom, was a Friend to 
the French; of which having advertis d the Pope, 
his Eſtate at his Return home was confiſcate, Nou 
and himſelf very narrowly eſcap'd the lofing of Bu 
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he 
og Df quick or ſlow Speech. 
5 Onc ne fut 4 tous toutes Graces donnes. 
* All graces by All-liberal Heaven 
Were never yet to all Men given. 
al | 
me f 
Ice S we ſee in the Gift of Eloquence, where- 


in ſome have ſuch a Facilicy and Prompt- 
eſs, and that which we call a preſent Wit, ſo eaſie, 
at they are ever ready upon all Occaſions, and 
ever to be ſurpriz'd: And others more heavy 


Dre Wand low, never venture to utter any thing but 
ap. rhat they have long Premeditated, and taken 
dot FWreat Care and Pains to fic and Prepare. Now, as 
ry 


eteach you ng Ladies thoſe Sportsand Exerciſes 


me Nrhich are moſt Proper to ſet out the Grace and 
ry {Weauty of thoſe Parts wherein their chiefeſt 
elf NOrnament and Perfection lie; ſo in theſe two 


zdvantages of Eloquence, to which the Lawyers 
and Preachers of our Age ſeem principally to 


ng pretend. If I were worthy to adviſe, the ſlow 
ut, Wpeaker, mechinks, ſhould be more Proper for 
ar, Ihe Pulpit, and the other for the Bar; and that 
he becauſe the Employment of the firſt does na- 
la- turally allow him all the Leiſure he can deſite to 
to repare himſelf, and beſides, his Career is per- 
pe, form'd in an even and unintermitted Line, with- 


1 


out ſtop or interruption ; whereas, the Pleader's 
Buſineſs and Intereſt compells him to enter the 
Liſts upon all Occaſions, , and che unexpected 
Objections and Replies of his adverſe Party, 
juſtle him out of his Courſe, and put him upon 
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the Inſtant, to pump for new and extempore An. 


ſwers and Defences. Yet, at the Interview he. 
ewixt Pope Clement and King Francis at Marceilly, 
ic hapned quite contrary, that Monſieur Poyer, i 
Man bred up all his Life at the Bar, and in the 
higheſt Repute for Eloquence, having the 
Charge of making the Harangue to the Pope 
commited to him, and 2 o long meditated 
on it before- hand, as (it was ſaid) to have brought 
it ready along with him from Pars; the ven 
day it was to have been pronounc'd, the Pope, 
fearing ſome thing might be ſaid that might 
give Offence to the other Princes Ambaſſador 
who were there attending on him, ſent to ac- 
quaint the _ with the Argument which he 
conceiv'd moſt fuiting to the Time and Place, 
but by chance quite another thing to that Mm 
fieur de Poyet had taken fo much Pains about: 80 
that the fine Speech he had prepared, was of no 
uſe, and he was upon the Inſtant to contrive 
another; which finding himſelf unable to do, 
Cardinal Bellay was conſtrain d to perform that 
Office. The Pleader's Part is, doubtleſs, much 
harder than that of the Preacher; and yet, 
in my Opinion we ſee more paſſable Lawyer: 
than Preachers. It ſhould ſeem that the nature 
of Wit is, to have its operation prompt and ſud- 
den, and that of Judgment, to have jt more 
deliberate, and more ſlow: But he who remain 
totally ſilent for want of leiſure to prepare him- 
ſelf to ſpeak well, and he alſo whom leiſure 
does no ways benefit to better ſpeaking, are 
equally unhappy. Tis ſaid of Sever, that he 
ſpoke beſt extempore, that he ſtood more oblig d 
to Fortune, than his own Diligence, that it was 
an advantage to him to be interrupted in ſpeak- 
ing, and that his Adverſaries were afraid 
nent 
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nettle him, leſt his Anger ſhould redouble his 
Eloquence. I know experimentally, a Diſpoſiti- 


on ſo impatient of a tedious and elaborate Pre- 


meditation, that if it do not go frankly and gaily 
to work, can perform nothing to purpoſe. We 
ſay of ſome Compoſitions, that they ſtink of Oyl, 
and ſmell of the Lamp, by reaſon of a certain 
rough harſhneſs that the laborious handling im- 
prines upon thoſe where great Force has been 
employ'd : But beſides this, the ſollicitude of do- 
ing well, and a certain ſtriving and contending 
of a mind too far ſtrain'd, and over-bent upon 
its Undertaking, breaks, and hinders it ſelf, like 
Water, that by force of its own prefling violence 
and abundance, cannot find a ready iſſue through 
the neck of a Bottle, or a narrow Sluce. In this 
condition of Nature, of which I was now ſpeak- 
ing, there is this alſo, that ic would not be diſ- 
order'd, and ſtimulated with ſuch a Paſſion as 
the Fury of Caſſizs;; for ſuch a Motion would be 
too violent and rude: It would not be juſt- 
led, but ſollicited, and would be rouz'd and 
heated by unexpected, ſudden, and accidental 
Occaſions. If it be left to it ſelf, it flags and lan- 
puiſhes, Agitation only gives it grace and vi- 


gour. I am always worſt in my own poſſeſſion, 


and when wholly at my own diſpoſe. Accident 
has more title to any thing that comes from me, 
than I; Occaſion, Company, and even the very 
riſing and falling of my on Voice, extract more 
from my Fancy, than Ican find when I examine 
and employ it by my ſelf ; by which means, the 
things I ſay are better than thoſe I write, if 


either were to be preferr'd where neither are 
worth any thing. This alſo befalls me, that I 
am at a loſs, when I ſeek, and light upon things 


more by chance, than by any inquilition of my 
1 own 
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own Judgment. I perhaps ſometimes hit upon 
ſomething when J write that ſeems queint and 
ſpritely to me, but will appear dull and heavy 
to another. But let us leave this Subject. Every 
one talks thus of himſelf according to his Talent. 
For my part, I am already ſo loſt in it, that! 
know not what J was about to ſay, and in ſuch 
caſes, a ſtranger often finds it out before me. If 
I ſhould always carry my Razor about me, to 
uſe ſo oft as this inconvenience befalls me, I 
ſhould make clean work: But ſome Occurrence 
or other, may at ſome other time, lay it as viſk 
ble co me as the Light, and make me wonder 
whar I ſhould ſtick ar. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Prognoſlications. 


OR what concerns Oracles, it is certain, that 
a good while before the coming of our Sa- 
viour Chriſt, they began to loſe their Credit; 
for we ſee that Cicero is troubled to find out the 
cauſe of their decay, in theſe words; Cur iſto 
modo jam Oracula Delphis eduntur, non modo noſtrs 
ætate, ſed jam din, ut nihil poſſit eſſe contemptins; 
What ſhould be the reaſon that the Oracles at 
Delphos are ſo utter'd, not only in this Age of our, 
bur moreover a great while ago, that nothing 
can be more contemptible? But as to the other 
Prognoſticks, calculated from the Anatomy o 
Beaſts at Sacrifices, (which Plato does in paſt 
attribute to the natural Conſtitution of the In 
tdteettines of che Beaſts themſelves) the ſcraping of 
% Poultry, the flights of Birds: Aves quaſdam rerum I fers 
.  avgurondarum cauſa natas elſe putamus : We 22 dee 
ome 


Cis. de. Di. 
vin. l. 2. 
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ſome ſorts of Birds to be purpoſely created upon 
the account of Augury, Claps of Thunder, the 
winding of Rivers, Multa cernunt Aruſpices, multa 151d. 
Augures provident, multa Oraculis declarantur, multa 
yaticinationi bus, multa Somniis, multa Portentis, 
Soothſayers and Augurs conjecture and foreſee 
many things, and many things are foretold in 
Oracles, Prophecies, Dreams and Portents; and 
others of the like Nature, upon which Antiquity 
founded moſt of their Publick and Private Enter- 
prizes, Chriſtian Religion has totally aboliſh'd. 
And although there yer remain amongſt us ſome 
Practices of Divination from the Stars, from Spi- 
rits, from the Shapes and Complexions of Men, 
from Dreams and the like, (a notable Example 
of the wild curioſity of our Nature to graſp at 
and anticipate future things, as if we had not 
enough to do to digeſt the preſent). 


cur banc tibi, rector Olympi, 


Solicitis viſum mortalibus addere curam, Lucan, I. 2. 


Noſcant venturas ut dira per omnia clades? 
Sit ſubitum quodcunq ue paras, ſit caca fuluri 
Mens hominum fati, liceat ſperare timenti. 


57 thou great Ruler of Olympus, why 

Haſt thou to timorous Mortality 

Added this Care, that Men ſhould be ſo wiſe 

To know, by Omen, future Miſeries? 

Free us from this unneceſſary care, 

Unlook'd for ſend the Ills thou doſt prepare; 

Let humane Minds to future things be blind, 

That Hope, amidſt our Fears, ſome place —— 
/ ( n 


(Ne utile quidem eſt ſcire quid futurum ſit : Mi- 
ſerum eſt enim, nibil proficientem, angi : It is not in- 
deed conyenient to know what ſhall come to pos; 

TY or 
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tur'd out upon return of greater when they came 


for it is a miſerable thing to be ver d and tor. ff | 
mented to no purpoſe.) Yet are they of much 
leſs Authority now than heretofore. Which 
makes the Example of Francs Marquils of Salus- 
⁊o, ſo much more remarkable; who being Lieu. 
tenant to King Francs the Firſt, in his Army 
beyond the Mountains, infinitely favour'd and 
eſteem'd in our Court, and oblig'd to the King' 
Bounty for the Marquiſate it felf, which had 
been forfeited by his Brother ; and as to the 
reſt, having no manner of Provocation given 
him to do it, and even his own Affection op- 
poſing any ſuch Diſloyalty; ſuffer'd himſelf to 
be fo terrified (as it was confidently reported) 
with the finePrognoſticks that were ſpread abroad 
in favour of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
to our Diſadvantage, (eſpecially in [aly, where 
theſe fooliſh Prophecies were ſo far believ'd, that 
great Sums of Money were laid, and others ven- 


nw) > 24 .i3 


to paſs, ſo certain they made themſelves of our 
Ruine) that having bewail'd to thoſe of his Ac 
quaintance who were moſt intimate with him, 
the Miſchiefs that he ſaw would inevitably fall 
upon the Crown of France, and the Friends he 
had in that Court, he unhandſomly revolted, and 
turn'd to the other ſide; but to his own Misfor- Ar 
tune nevertheleſs, what Conſtellation ſoever 
govern'd at that time. But he carried himſe 
in this Affair like a Man agitated with diven 
Paſſions; for having bothTowns and Forces in bi 
hands, the Enemy's Army under Antonio de Levi 
cloſe by him, and we not at all ſuſpecting hi 
Deſign, it had been in his Power to have done 
more than he did; for we loſt no Men by thi 


Infidelity of his, nor any Town, but Foſſar q Ply 
' Mz 
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ly, and that after a long Siege, and a brave De- 
fence. 


' Prudens futuri temporis exitum Hor. I. 3. 
Caliginoſa nofte premit Deus: Od. 29. 
Ridetque fi mortalis ultra | 
Fas trepidat. 


Th' Eternal Mover has in Shades of Night 
Future Events conceal'd from humane ſight, 
And laughs when he does ſee the timorous 
Tremble at what ſhall never come to pals. + 


ille potens ſui lb, ode 29. 
Lætuſque deget, cui licet, in diem 

Dixiſſe, vixi: Cras vel atra 

Nube Polum pater occupato, 


Vel ſole puro. 


He free and merrily may live, can ſay, 

As the day paſſes I have liv'd to day; 

And for to morrow little does take Care, 
Let the World's Ruler make it foul or fair. 


Id. I. 2. 
Lætus in praſens animus, quod ultra eſt Ode 16. 


Oderit curare : 


A Mind that's chearful in its preſent State, 
To think of any thing beyond will hate. 


And thoſe who take this Sentence in a contrary 

Senſe, interpret it amiſs. /a ſic reciprocantur, us Cic. de Di- 
fi Divinatio fit, Dii ſint, & fi Dii ſint, fit Divina- vin. + 2. 
tio. Theſe things have that mutual Relation to 

one another, that if there be ſuch a thing as 
Divination, there muſt be Deities; and if Deities, 
Divination. Much more wiſely Pacuvius; 


Nam iſtis qui linguam avium intelligunt, a on Pa 
Pluſq; ex alieno jecore ſapiunt, quam ex ſuo, cuvis · 
Magis audiendum, quam auſcultandum cenſeo. 


Ty Who 


_ - Montaigne's Eſſays. Book 1. 
Who the Birds Language underſtand, and who 
More from Brutes Livers than their own do 


7 | (know, 
Are rather to be heard than hearkened to. 


The ſo celebrated Art of Divination amongſt 
the Tuſcans, took its Beginning thus : A Labourer 
ſtriking deep with his Coulter into the Earth, 

ITN. ſaw the Demy-God ages to aſcend with an 
Agne 7, Infantile Aſpect, but endued with a mature 
gim, qui and Senile Wiſdom. Upon the Rumour cf 
primus Hes which all the People ran to fee the ſight, by 
_— whom his Words and Science, containing the 
zentem ca. Principles and means to attain to this Art, were 
ſus aperire recorded, and kept for many Ages. A Birth 
Hturot. ſuitable to its Progreſs! I for my part ſhould 
Ovid-Me- ſooner regulate my Affairs by the chance of a 
„ Dy, than by ſuch idle and vain Dreams. And 
indeed, in all Republicks, a good ſhare of the 
Government has ever been referr'd ro chance. 

Plato, in the civil Regiment that he models ac- 
cording to his own Fancy, leaves the Deciſion 

of ſeveral things of very great Importance 

wholly to it, and will, amongſt other things, 

that ſuch Marriages as he reputes legitimate and 

good, be appointed by Lot, and attributing ſo 

great Vertue, and adding ſo great a Privilege 

to this accidental choice, as to ordain the Chil- 

dren begot in ſuch Wedlock to be brought up 

in the Country, and thoſe begot in any other 

to be thruſt; out as ſpurious and baſe; yet fo, 

that if any of thoſe Exils, notwithſtanding, ſhould 
peradventure in growing up give any early hopes 

of future Vertue, they were in a Capacity of be- 

ing recall'd, as thoſe alſo who had been retaind, 

were of being exil'd in caſe they gave little Ex- 

pection of themſelves in their greener Vows. I 

2 ce 
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ſee ſome who are mightily given to Study, pore 
and comment upon their Almanacks, and pro- 
duce them for Authoricy when any thing has 
fallen out patt: Though it is hardly poſſible, 
but that theſe Well · wiſhers to the Mathematicks, 
in ſaying ſo much, muſt ſometimes ſtumble 
upon ſome Truth amongſt an infinite Number 


of Lyes. Qais eft enim qui totum diem jaculans Azaginm 
non aliquando conlineet? For who ſhoots all day at 7 4 Pl 


Bucs that does not ſometimes hit the White? 


I think never the better of them for ſome ac- 
cidental Hits. There would be more certainty 
in it, if there were a Rule and a Truth of al- 
ways lying. Beſides, no Body records their Flim- 
flams and falſe Prognoſticks, foraſmuch as they 
are infinite and common ; but if they chop 
upon one Truth, that carries a mighty Report, 
as being rare, incredible, and prodigious. So 
Diogenes, ſurnam'd the Atheiſt, anſwer d him in 
Samothrace, who ſhewing him in the Temple 
the ſeveral Offerings and Stories, in Painting, 
of thoſe who had eſcap'd Shipwrack, ſaid to 
him, Look you (faith he) 9 2vho think the Gods 
bave no care of bumane things, what do yeu ſay by 
ſo many Perſons preſerv d from Death by their eſpe- 
cial Favour? Why, I ſay, (anſwer'd he) that their 
Pictures are not here who were caſt away, which were 
by much the greater number. Cicero obſerves, that 
of all the Philoſophers who have acknowledg d a 
Deity, Xenophanes only has endeavour'd to eradi- 
cate all manner of Divination : Which makes 
it the leſs a Wonder, if we have ſometimes ſ2en 
ſome of our Princes, to their own colt, relic 
too much upon theſe Fopperies. I wiſh I had 
given any thing, that I had with my own Eyes 
ſeen thoſe two great Rareties, the Book of Foa- 
chim the Calabrian Abbot, which foretold all the 
= 4 F 4 future 
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future Popes, their Names and Figures ; and 


that of the Emperor Leo, which propheſied of 
all the Emperors and Patriarchs of Greece. This 
I have been an Eye-witneſs of, that in pub- 
lick Confuſions, Men aſtoniſh'd at their For- 
rune, have abandon'd their own Reaſon ſuper- 
ſtiriouſly to ſeek out in the Stars the ancient 
Cauſes and Menaces of their preſent Miſhaps, 
and in my time have been ſo ſtrangely ſucceſsful 
in it, as to make Men believe, that this Study, 
being proper to fix and ſettle piercing and vola- 
tile Wits, thoſe who have been any thing vers'd 
in this knack of unfolding and untying Riddles, 
are capable in any ſort of Writing, to find out 
what they deſire. But above all, that which 
gives them the greateſt Room to play in, 1s the 
obſcure, ambiguous, and fantaſtick Gibberiſh of 
their prophetick Canting, where their Authors 
deliver nothing of clear Senſe, but ſhroud all in 
Riddle, to the end that Poſterity — interpret 
and apply it according to their own Fancy. Se- 
crates his Demon, or Familiar, might perhaps be 
no other but a certain Impulſion of the will, 
which obtruded it ſelf upon him without the ad- 
vice or conſent of his Judgment; and in a Soul 
ſo enlightned as his was, and ſo prepar'd by a 
continual exerciſe of Wiſdom and Virtue, tis to 
be ſuppos'd, thoſe Inclinations of his, though ſud- 
den and undigeſted, were ever very important, 
and worthy to be follow'd.Every one finds in him- 
{elif fome Image of ſuch Agitations, of a prompt, 
vehement, and fortuicous Opinion. *TisI that am 


to allow them ſome Authority, who attribute ſo 
little to our own Prudence, and who allo my 
ſelf have had ſome, weak in Reaſon, but violent 


in Perſuaſion and Diſſuaſion, (which were moſt 
frequent with Sccratet) by which I. have ſuffer d 
; . p x my 


So Ps 1081 
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my ſelf to be carried away ſo fortunately, and 
ſo much to my own Advantage, that they might 
have been judg'd to have had ſomething in them 
of a Divine Inſpiration. 


— — 
3 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Conſtancy, 


HE Law of Reſolution and Conſtancy does 

not imply that we ought not, as much as 

in us lies, to decline, and to ſecure our ſelves 
from the Miſchiefs and Inconveniences that 
threaten us; nor conſequently, that we ſhall 
not fear left they ſhould ſurprize us: On the 
contrary, all decent and honeſt ways and means 
of ſecuring our ſelves from Harms, are not only 
itted, but moreover commendable, and the 
Buſineſs of Conſtancy chiefly is, bravely to ſtand 
to, and ſtoutly to ſuffer thoſe Inconveniences 
which are not otherwiſe poflibly to be avoided. 
There is no motion of Body, nor any guard in 
the handling of Arms, how irregular or ungrace- 
ful ſoever, that we diſlike or condemn, if they 
ſerve to deceive or to defend the Blow that is 
made apainſt us; inſomuch, that ſeveral very 
warlike Nations have made uſe of a retiring and 
flying way of Fight, as a thing of ſingular Ad- 
vantage, and by ſo doing have made their Backs 
more dangerous than their Faces to their Enemies. 
Of which kind of Fighting, the Turks yet re- 
tain ſomething in their Practice of Arms to this 
day ; and Socrates in Plato, laughs at Laches, who 
had defin'd Fortitude to be a ſtanding firm in 
their Ranks againſt the Enemy: bat (ſays he) 
would it then he reputed Cowardize to overcome them 
by giving Ground? urging at the ſame time the 
ad Authority 
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Authecmy f Hef, whe commends eas for 
his Stall in running away And whereas Lacks, 
conſide ting better ont, juſtiſies his firſt Argu- 
ment upon the Practice of the Scyrbians, and in 
general all Cavalry whatever. He again attack 
him with the Example of the Lacedemonian Foot, 
(a Nation of all other the moſt obſtinate in 
maintaining their Ground) who in all the Battle 
of Platea, not being able to break into the 
Perſian Phalanx, unbet ' themſelves to dil. 

e and retire, that by the Enemies ſuppoſing 
they fled, they might break, and diſunite that 
valt Body of Men in the Purſuit, and by tha 
Stratagem obtain'd the Victory. As for the 
Scytbians; tis ſaid of them, that when Darin 
went his Expedition to ſubdue them, he ſent, 
by an Herald, highly to reproach their King, 
That te always retir d before him and declin'd a Battlit; 
to which Indathyrſeꝝ (for that was his Name) re- 
turn'd Anſwer, That it was not for fear of bim, « 
of any Man living, that be did ſo, but that it wa 
rhe wer: of Marching in prattice with bis Natien, uli 
bad neither til d Fields, Cities, nor Hoaſes to defent, 
or to fear the Enemy ſhould make any Advantage of: 
But that if he had ſuch. o Stomarb to fight, let him but 
come $0 view; their ancient pluce of Sepulture, ani 
there br ſhouid baue his Fill. Nevertheleſs as to 
what concerns Catmot Shot, when a Body of 
Men are drawn up in the Face of a Train of 

Artillety, as che Occaſion of War does often re- 
qiure, tis unhandome to quit their Poſt to avoid 
the Danger, and a fooliſt thing to boot, foral- 
much as by reaſon of its Violence and Swiftneß 

we. account it inevitable, and many = one, b 
ducking, ſteping aſide, and ſuch other mocions 
of Fear, has been ſufficiently laugh'd at by hi 

- Companions. And yet in the Expedition * 

IT. the 
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he Emperor Charles the Fifth made into Pre- 
vente, the Marquiſs de Guaff going to diſcover” 


the City of Arlet, and venturing to advance out 
of the Blind of x Wind- mill, under favour of 
which he had made his Approach, was perceiv d 
by the Seigneurs de Bonneval and the Seneſcball of 


Agenois, who were walking upon the Theatre A Theatre 
dur arenes ; who having ſhew'd him to the Sieur Where 


IU Villiers, Commiſſary of the Artillery, he tra- 


publick 
Shows of 


vet da Culverine ſo admirable well, and levell'd Riding, 
it ſo exactly right againſt him, that had not the Fencing, 


Marquiſs, ſeeing Fire given to it, ſlip'd aſide, it 
was certainly concluded, the Shot had taken 
him full in the Body. And in like manner, ſome 
Years before, Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of Urbin, 


and Father to the Queen-Mother of Fance, 


laying Siege to Mondolpho, a Place in the Ter- 
ritories of the Vicariat in Italy, ſeeing the Can- 
noneer give Fire to a Piece that pointed di- 
realy againſt him, it was well for him that he 
duck'd, for otherwiſe, the Shot, that only ras'd 
the top of his Head, had doubtleſs hit him full 
in the Breaſt. To ſay truth, I do not think that 
theſe Evaſions are perform'd upon the account 
of Judgment ; for how is any Man living able 
to Judge of high or low Aim on fo ſudden an 
Occaſion? And it is much more eaſie to believe, 
that Fortune favour'd their Apprehenſion, and 
that it might be a means at another time, as well 
to make them ſtep into the danger, as to teach 
them to avoid it. For my own part I confeſs, 
| cannot forbear ſtarting when the Rattle of a 
Harquebuze thufiders in my Ears on a ſudden, 
and in a place where I am not to expect it, which 
have alſo obſerv'd in others, braver Fellows 


than I; neither do the Stoicks pretend, that the 


Soul of their Philofopher ſhould be proof * 
[87 the 


ce Were 


exhibited, 
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the firſt Viſions and Fantaſies that ſurprize him 
but as a natural Subject, conſent that he ſhould 
tremble at the terrible noiſe of Thunder, or the 
ſudden clatter of ſome falling Ruine, and be af. 
frighted even to Paleneſs and Convulſion. And 
fo in other Paſſions, provided a Man's Judgment 
remain ſound and intire, and that the Site of 
his Reaſon ſuffers no Concuſſion nor Alteration, 
and that he yields no conſent to his Fright and 
Diſcompoſure. To him who is not a Philoſo- 
pher, a Fright is the ſame in the firſt part of it, 


but quite another thing in the ſecond ; for the 


Impreſſion of Paſſions does not remain only 
ſuperficially in him, but penetrates further, e. 
ven to the very Seat of Reaſon, and ſo as to in. 
fe& and to corrupt it. He judges according to 


his Fear, and conforms his Behaviour to it. But 


in this Verſe you may ſee the true State of the 
wiſe Stoick learnedly and plainly expreſs'd: 


Nrg. En. Mens immota manet, lacrymæ wolyuntur inanes. 


© fo 


The Eye, perhaps, frail, fruitleſs ſhowers rains 
Whilſt yet the Mind firm and unſhook remains 


The wiſe Peripatetick is not himſelf total) 
free from Perturbations of Mind, but he mo- 
derates them by his Wiſdom. 


2 
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CHAP, XII.. 


Iue Ceremony of the Interview of Princes. 


Here is no Subject ſo frivolous, that does 
not merit a Place in this Rhapſody. Ac 
cording to the common Rule of Civility, . 
5 | wou 
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would be a kind of an Affront to an Equal, and 
much more to a Superiour, to fail of being at 
home, when he has given you notice he will 
come to viſit you. Nay, Queen Margaret of 
Navarre further adds, that it would be a Rude- 
neſs in a Gentleman to go out to meet any that 
is coming to ſee him, let him be of what con- 
dition ſoever; and that it is more reſpective, 
and more civilto ſtay at home to receive him, if 
only upon the account of mifling of him by 
the way, and that it is enough to receive him at 
the Door, and to wait upon him to his Cham- 
ber. For my part, who as much as I can endea- 
your to reduce the Ceremonies of my Houſe, I 
very often forget both the one and the other of 
theſe vain Offices, and peradventure ſome one 
may take Offence at it; if he do, Iam ſorry, but 
I cannot find in my heartto help it; itis much 
better to offend him once, than my ſelf every 
day, for it would be a perpetual Slavery ; and 
to what end do we avoid the ſervile attendance 
of Courts, if we bring the ſame, or a greater 
trouble, home to our own private Houſes ? It 
is allo a common Rule in all Aſſemblies, that 
thoſe of lefs quality are to be firſt upon the 
Place,by reaſon that it is a State more due to the 
better Sort to make others wait and expect them. 
Nevertheleſs, at the Interview betwixt Pope Cle- 
ment and King Francis at Marſeilles, the King, 
after he had in his own Perſon taken order in 
the neceſſary Preparations for his Reception and 
Entertainment, withdrew out of the Town, and 
gave the Pope two or three days reſpite for his 
Entry, and wherein to repoſe and refreſh him- 
ſelf before he came to him. And in like man- 
ner, at the Aſſignation of the Pope and the Em- 
perour at Bolognia, the Emperor gave the —— 

cave 
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leave to come thither firſt, and came himſelf af. 
ter; for which, the reaſon then given was this; 
that at all the Interviews of ſuch Princes, the 
greater ought to be firſt at che appointed Place, 7 
eſpecially before the other, in whoſe Territories 

the Interview is appointed to be, intimating 

thereby a kind of deference to the other, it ap- 

pearing proper for the leſs to ſeek out, and to 

apply themſelves ro the greater, and not the \ 
greater to them. Not every Country only, but 

every City, and ſo much as every Society, have ¶ ſte 
their particular Forms of Civility. There wa Wis 
care enough taken in my Education, and I have MW Ve 
liv'd in good Company enough to know the For. ¶ mil 
malities of our own Nation, and am able to give W dil 
Leſſon in it; I love alſo to follow them, but not MW Te 
to be ſo ſervilely tyed to their obſervation, that ¶ cot 
a whole Liſe fhould be enſlav'd to Ceremony; ¶ ito! 
of which there are ſome, that provided a Man N tho 
omits them ont of Diſccetion, and not for want ¶ not 
of breeding, it will be every whit as handſom Wi! t 
have ſeen ſome People rude, by being over- * 
civil, and troubleſome in their Courteſy : tho Wu! 
theſe Exceſſes excepted, the knowledge of 'Cur- ſto 
teſy and good Manners is a very neceſſary Stu. A. 
dy. It is, like Grace and Beauty, that which N od 
begets liking and an inclination to love one ano- er 
ther at the firſt ſight, and in the beginning of an 0 
Acquaintance and Familiarity ; and conſequent ¶ Brit 
ly, that which firſt opens the Door, and intro- Bat 
mits us to better our ſelves by the Example of 0- for 
thers, if there be any thing in the Society worth g 
taking notice of. 85 
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CHAP. XW. 
That Men are juſtiy puniſb d for being obſlinate 


in the Defence of a Fort that is not in reaſon 
to be defended. 9 


Alour has its bounds, as well as other Ver- 
tues, which once — — the next 

ſtep is into the Territories of Vice, ſo that by 
having too large a Proportion of this Heroick 
Vertue, unleſs a Man be very perfect in its li- 
mits, which upon the Confines are very, hard to 
diſcern, he may very ealily unawares run into 
Temerity, Obſtinacy, and Folly, From this 
conſideration it is, that we have deriv'd the Cu- 
ſom in times of War, to puniſh even with Death 
thole who are obſtinate to defend a Place that is 
not tenible by the Rules of War. In which caſe, 
if there were not ſome Examples made, Men 
would be ſo confident upon the hopes of Impu- 
nity, that not a Hen rooſt but wou'd reſiſt, and 
ſtop a Royal Army. The Conſtable Monſieur de 
Montmorency, having at the Siege of Pavie been 
order d to paſs the Teſine, and to take up his Quar- 
ters in the Fauxburg St. Antonie, being hindred ſo 
todo by a Tower that was at the end of the 
Bridge, which was ſo impudent as to endure a 
Battery, hang'd every Man he found within it 
for their labour. And again ſince, accompany- 
ing the Daupbine in his Expedition beyond the 
Alpes, and taking the Caſtle of Villane by Aſſault, 
and all within it being put tothe Sword, the Go- 
vernour and his Enſign only excepted, he caus'd 
them both to be truſs'd up for the ſame reaſon ; 
as alſo did Captain Martin du Bellay, then Gover- 
nour 


— 


— 


— 


nour of Turin, the Governour of St. Bam, in the 
ſame Country, all his People being cut in pies 
at the taking of the Place. But foraſmuch as th; 
Strength or Weakneſs of a Fortreſs is alway, 


meaſur'd by the Eſtimate and Counterpoiſe 


the Forces that attack it (for a Man might reaſo 
nably enough deſpiſe two Culverines, that woulq 
be a Mad-man to abide a Battery of thirty pie. 
ces of Canon) where alſo the greatneſs of the 
Prince who is Maſter of the Field, his Reputat. 
on, and the Reſpect that is due unto him, is 2. 
ways put into the Balance; tis dangerous to af. 
front ſuch an Enemy: And beſides, by compel. 
ling him to force you, you poſſeſs him with ſo 
great an Opinion of himſelf and his Power, that 
thinking it unreaſonable any place ſhould dar 
to ſhut their Gates againſt his victorious Army, 
he puts all to the Sword, where he meets with 
any Oppoſition, whilſt his Fortune continues; 
as 15 very plain in the fierce and arrogant Forms 
of ſummoning Towns, .and denouncing War: 
ſavouring ſo much of Barbarian Pride and Inſo- 
lence in uſe m—__ the Oriental Princes, and 
which their Succeſſors to this day do yer retain 
and practiſe. And even in that remote part of 
the World where the Portugueſe ſubdued the Ind- 
ans, they found ſome States where it was an uni- 
verſal and inviolable Law amongſt them, that 
every Enemy, overcome by the King in Perſon, 
or by his Repreſentative Lieutenant, was out of 
Compoſition both of Ranſom and Mercy. 80 
chat above all things a Man ſhould take heed of 
falling into the hands of a Judge who is an Ene- 
my and Victorious. 
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CHAP: XV. 
/ the Puniſhment of Cowardice. 


Once heard of a Prince, and a great Cap- 
tain, having a Narration given him as he ſac 
at Table of the proceeding againſt Monſieur de 
Vervins, who was ſentenc'd to Death for having 
ſurrendred Bullen to the Engliſh, openly main- 
tain'd, that a Soldier could not juſtly be put to 
Death for his want of Courage. And in truth, 
a Man ſhould make a great Difference berwixc 
Faults that merely proceed from Infirmity, and 
thoſe that are viſibly the Effects of Treachery 
and Malice; for in the laſt they wilfully act a- 
gainſt the Rules of Reaſon that Nature has im- 
printed on us; whereas in the former it ſeems as 
if we might produce the ſame Nature, who lefc 
us in ſuch a ſtate of Imperfection, and defect of 
Courage for our Juſtification, Inſomuch, that 
tnany have thought we are not juſtly queſtio- 
nable for any thing, but what we commit a- 
painſt the Light of our own Conſcience. And 
tis partly upon this Rule, that thoſe ground 
their Opinion, who diſapprove of Capital and 
Sanguinary Puniſhments inflicted upon Hereticks 
and Miſcreants; and theirs alſo, who hold that 
an Advocate or a Judge ace not accountableyfor 
having ignorantly fail'd in their Adminiſtration. 
But as to Cowardice, it is molt certain, that the 
moſt uſual way of chaſtiſing that 1s by Ignominy 
and Diſgrace ; and it is ſuppos'd, that this pra- 
ctice was firſt brought into uſe by the Legiſlator 
Cherondas ; and that before his time the Laws of 
Greece puniſh'd thoſe with Death who fled from 


a Battel j whereas he ordain'd only that they 
G ſhould 
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ſhould be three Days expos d in the publick Place 
dreſs'd in Womens Attire, hoping yet for ſome 
Service from them, having awak'd their Cou- 
rage by this open Shame ; Suffundere malis homini, 


ſanguinem quam efſundere, chooſing rather to bring 


the Blood into their Cheeks, than to let it out of 
their Bodies. It appears alſo, that the Roma 
Laws did anciently puniſh thoſe with Death who 
had run away: for Ammianus Marcellinus ſays, 
that the Emperor eee commanded ten of hi 
Soldiers, who had turn'd their Backs in an En- 
counter againſt the Parthians, to be firſt degrs 
ded; and afterwards put to Death, according 
(ſays he) to the ancient Laws, and yet elſe- where 
for the like Offence, he only condemns others to 
re main amongſt the Priſoners under the Baggage 
Enſign. The Puniſhment the People of Ron 


inflicted upon thoſe who fled from the Battel of 


Cannæ, and thoſe who run away with Cneius Ful 
vius, at his Defeat, did not extend to Death, 
And yet methinks Men ſhould conſider what they 
do in ſuch Caſes, leſt diſgrace ſhould make ſuch 
Delinquents deſperate, and not only faint Friends, 
but implacable and mortal Enemies. Of late 
Memory, the Seigneur de Franget, Lieutenant t0 
the Mareſchal de Cbattilien's Company, having 
by the Mareſchal de Chabanes been put in Gover: 
nour of Fontarabie, in the Place of Monſieur dt 
Lude, and having ſurrender'd it to the Spaniard, 
he was for that condemn'd to be degraded from 
all Nobility, and both himſelf and his Poſterity 
declar'd ignoble, taxable, and for ever incapi 
ble of bearing Arms; which ſevere Sentence 
was afterwards accordingly executed at Liow:: 
and ſince that all the Gentlemen who were in 
Gui/e when Count Naſſau enter'd into it, under- 
went the ſame Puniſhment, as ſeveral oy 
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have done ſince for the like Offence. Nothwith- 
ſtanding, in caſe of ſuch a manifeſt Ignorance 
or Cowardice as exceeds all other ordinary Ex- 
ample, tis but reaſon to take it for a ſufficient 
proof of Treachery and Malice, and for ſuch it 
ought to be cenſur'd and puniſh'd. 


— 


C HAP. XVI. 
A Proceeding of ſome Ambaſſadors. 


[ Obſerve in all my Travels this Cuſtom, ever 
1 to learn ſomething from the Information of 
thoſe with whom I confer (which is the beſt 
School of all other) and to put my Company up- 
thoſe Subjects they are the belt able to ſpeak 
of: | 


Baſti al nochiero ragionar de venti, Ariofto. 


Al * de i Tori, & le ſue Pyagbe Navita de 


| Conti] gnerrier, conti Paſtor gli armenti. vent in, de 

* tauris nar- 
ol The Seamen beſt can reaſon of the Winds, nene 
ving Of Oxen none ſo well as lab'ring Hinds; miles wal. 


The huffing Soldier beſt of Wounds and Knocks, ners, pater 
And gentler Shepherds of their harmleſs Flocks. 9%" Pro- 


pert 


For it often falls out, that, on the contrary, e- 
very one will rather chooſe to be prating of ano- 
ther Man's Province than his own, thinking it 
ſo much new Reputation acquir'd; witneſs the 
Jeer Archidamus put upon Periander, That he bad 
quitted the Glory of being an excellent Phyſician to gain 
the Repute of a very bad Poet. And do but oblerve 
how large and ample Ceſar is to make us under- 
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« Rftand his Invention of building of Bridges, ang 
contriving Engines of War, and how ſuccind 
and reſervd in Compariſon, where he ſpeaks of 
the Offices of his Profeſſion, his own Valour, 
and military Conduct. His Exploits ſufficiently 
prove him a great Captain, and that he knew 
well enough, but he would be thought a good 
Engineer to boot ; a quality ſomething rare, and 
not much to be expected in him. The elder Di 
onyſius was à very great Captain, as it befitted 
his Fortune he ſhould be; but he took very 
great Pains to get a particular Reputation by 
Poetry, and yet he was never cut out for a Poet, 
A Gentleman of the long Robe being nor long 
ſince brought to ſee a Study furniſh'd with all 
forts of Books, both of his own and all other 
Faculties, took no occaſion at all to entertain 
himſelf with any of them, but fell very rudely and 
impertinently to deſcant upon a Barricado plac'd 
before the Study-door, a thing that a hundred 
Captains and common Soldiers ſee every day 
without taking any notice or offence. 


Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus. 


The lazy Ox would Saddle have and Bir, 
The Steed a Yoke, neither for either fit. 


By this courſe a Man ſhall never improve him- 

ſelf, nor arrive at any Perfection in any thing. 

He muſt cherefore make it his Buſineſs, always 

to put the Architect, the Painter, the Statuary, 

as allo every Mechanick Artizan, upon dil- 

| courſe of their own Capacities. And to this 
purpoſe, in reading Hiſtories, which is every 
Body's Subject, I uſe ro conſider what kind of z 
ö Men are the Authors ; which, if Perſons that Þ , 
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profeſs nothing but mere Learning, I in and from ®# 


them principally obſerve and learn the Stile and 
Language; If Phyſicians, I upon that account 
the rather incline to credit what they report of 
the Temperature of the Air, of the Health and 
Complexions of Princes, of Wounds, and Diſea- 
ſes; if Lawyers, we are from them to take no- 
tice of the Controverſies of Right and Title, the 
Eſtabliſhment of Laws and. Civil Government, 
and the like; if Divines, the Aﬀairs of the 
Church, Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, Marriages and 
Diſpenſations ; if Courtiers, Manners and Cere- 
monies ; if Soldiers, the things that properly 
belong to their Trade, and principally the Ac- 
counts of ſuch Actions and Enterprizes wherein 
they were perſonally engaged; and if Ambaſſa- 
dours, we are to obſerve their Negotiations, In- 
telligences, and Practices, and the Manner how 
they are to be carried on. And this is the reaſon 
why (which perhaps I ſhould have lightly paſs'd 
over in another) I dwelt upon and maturely con- 
ſider'd one Paſſage in the Hiſtory writ by Mon- 
ſieur de Langey (a Man of very great Judgment 
in things of that Nature) which was, after ha- 
ving given a Narrative of the fine Oration Charles 
the Fifth had made in the Conſiſtory at Rome, 
and in the Preſence of the Biſhop of Maſcon and 
Monſieur Je Velley our Ambaſſadours there, 
wherein he had mixed ſeveral tart and injurious 
Expreflions to the Diſhonour of our Nation ; 
and amongſt the reſt, That if his Captains and 
Soldiers were not Men of another kind of Fidelity, Re- 


ſolution, and Sufficiency in the Knowledge of Arms, 
than thoſe of the King, he would immediately go with 
4 Rope about his Neck and ſue to him for Mercy, (and 
it ſhould ſeem the Emperour had really this, or 
a very little better Opinion of our military Men, 

1 for 
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er, that no Utility whatever deriy'd from the 


= he afterward, twice or thrice in his Life, 


ſaid the very ſame thing) as alſo, that he chal- 
lenged the King to fight him in his Shirt 
with Rapier and Poniard in a Boat: the ſaid 
Sieur de Langey purſuing his Hiſtory, adds, that 
the forenam'd Ambaſſadours, ſending a Diſpatch 
to the King of theſe things, conceal'd the great- 


eſt part, and particularly the two laſt Paſſages. | 


At which I could not but wonder, that it ſhould 
be in the 2ower of an Ambaſſadour to diſpenſe 
with any thing which he ought to ſignifie to his 
Maſter, eſpecially of ſo great importance as this, 
coming from the Mouth of ſuch a Perſon, and 
ſpoke in ſo great an Aſſembly; and ſhould ra- 
ther conceive it had been the Servant's Duty 
faithfully to have repreſented to him the whole 
and naked Truth as it paſt, to the end that the 
Liberty of diſpoſing, judging and concluding, 
might abſolutely have remain'd in him : for ei- 
ther to conceal, or to diſguiſe the Truth for fear 


he ſhould take it otherwiſe than he ought to do, 


and leſt it ſhould prompt him to ſome extrava- 
gant Reſolution, and in the mean time to leave 
him ignorant of his Affairs, ſhould ſeem, me- 
thinks, rather to belong to him who is to give 
the Law, than to him who is only to receive it; 
to him who is in ſupream Command, and beſt 
can judge of his own Intereſts, and not to him 
who ought to look upon himſelf as inferior in 
Authority, ſo alſo in Prudence and good Coun- 
ſel: but let it be how ic will, I for my part 
would be loth to be ſo ſerv'd in my little Con- 
cerns. We do ſo willingly ſlip the Collar of 
Command upon any Pretence whatever, and are 
ſo ready to uſurp upon Dominion, and every 
one does ſo naturally aſpire to Liberty and Pow- 
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Wit or Valour of thoſe he does employ, ought 
to be ſo dear to a Superiour, as a downright and 
ſincere Obedience. To obey more upon the 
Account of Underſtanding than of Subjection, 
is to corrupt the Office, and to ſubvert the Pow- 
er of Command; inſomuch that P. Craſſzs, the 
ſame whom the Romans reputed five times happy, 
at the time when he was Conſul in A/, having 
ſent to a Greek Engineer to cauſe the greater of 
two __ of Ships that he had taken notice of 
at Athens, to be brought to him, to be employ- 
ed about ſome Engine of Battery he had a de- 
ſign to make; the other preſuming upon his 
own Science and Sufficiency in thoſe Affairs, 
thought fit to do otherwiſe than directed, and 
to bring the leſs ; which alſo, according to the 
Rules of Art, was really more proper for. the 
uſe to which it was deſign d: but Craſſus, though 
he gave ear to his Reaſon with great Patience, 
would not however take them, how ſound or 
convincing ſoever, for current Pay, but yet re- 
mained ſo highly offended at his Diſobedience, 
that he caus'd him to be ſufficiently whip'd for 
his Pains, valuing the Intereſt of Diſcipline much 
more than of the thing. Notwithſtanding, we 
may on the other fide conſider, that ſo preciſe 
and implicite an Obedience as this, is only due 
to poſitive and limited Commands. The Em- 
ployment of an Ambaſſadour is never ſo con- 
fin d; ſeveral things in the management of Af- 
fairs, and in the various and unforeſeen Occur- 
rences and Accidents that may fall out in the 
Management of a Negotiation of this Nature, 
being wholly referr'd to the abſolute Sovereign- 
ty of their own Conduct: neither do they ſim- 
ply execute only, but alſo to their own Diſcre- 
tion and Wiſdom form and model their Maſter's 


* 
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Pleaſure ; and I have in my time known Men 
of Command who have been check'd for having 
rather obey'd the expreſs Words of the Kings 
Letters, than the neceſſity of the Affairs they had 
in hand. Men of Underſtanding do yet to this 
day condemn the Cuſtom of the Kings of Perſia, 
to give their Lieutenants and Agents fo little 
Rein, that upon the leaſt ariſing Difficulties they 
muſt evermore have recourſe to their further 
Commands; this delay in fo vaſt an extent of 
Dominion having often very much preudic'd 
cheit Affairs. And Craſſus, writing to a Man 
whoſe Profeſſion it was beſt to underſtand thoſe 
things, and pre-acquainting him to what uſe 
this Maſt was deſign d, did he not ſeem to con- 
ſult his Advice, and in a manner invite him to 
interpoſe his better Judgment. 


CH AP. XVII. 
Of Fear. 


Hr. E Obſtupui, ſteteruntque come & vox faucibus h. 
7 7 J was amaz'd, ſtruck Speechleſs, and my Hair 
On end upon my Head did wildly ſtare. 


1 Am not ſo good a Naturaliſt as to diſcern by 
what ſecret Springs Fear has its motion in 
us; but J am wiſe enough to know, that it is 1 
ſtrong Paſſion, and ſuch a one, that the Phy ſici- 
ans ſay there is no other whatever that ſooner 
diſthrones our Judgment from its proper Seat; 
(which is ſo true, that I my ſelf have ſeen very 
many become frantick thorough Fear; and even 
in thoſe of the beſt ſettled Temper, it is molt 

| Zo certain, 
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certain, that it begets a terrible Aſtoniſhmene 
and Confuſion during the Fit. I omit the Vul- 
gar ſort, to whom it one while repreſents their 
Great-Grandſirs, riſen out of their Graves in 
their Shrowds, another while Hol- Goblins, Spectres 
and Chimæra s, but even amongſt Soldiers (a fort 
of Men over whom, of all others, it ought to 
have the leaſt Power) how often has it converted 
Flocks of Sheep into armed Squadrons, Reeds 
and Bull-ruſhes into Pikes and Launces, Friends 


into Enemies, and the French White into the 
Red Crofles of Spain! When Monſieur de Bourbon 


took the City of Rome, an Enſign who was up- 
on the Guard at the Bourg St. Pierre, was ſeiz d 
with ſuch a Fright upon the firſt Alarm, that 
he threw himſelf out at a Breach with his Co- 
lours upon his Shoulder, ran directly upon the 
Enemy, thinking he had retreated toward the 
inward Defences of the City, and with much 
ado, ſeeing Monſieur de Bourbon's People, who 
thought it had been a Sally upon them, draw 
up to receive him, at laſt came to himſelf, and 
ſlaw his Error; and then facing about, he re- 
treated full ſpeed through the ſame Breach by 
which he had gone out ; but not till he had 
firſt blindly advanc'd above three hundred Paces 
into the open Field. It did not however fall out 
ſo well with Captain FJalia his Enſign at the time 
when St. Paul was taken from us by the Count 
de Bures and Monſieur du Reu, for he, being ſo 
altoniſh'd with Fear, as to throw himſelf and his 
Fellows out at a Skyt-gate, was immediately cut 
to pieces by the Enemy; and in the ſame Siege 
it was a very memorable Fear, that ſo ſeiz d, 
contracted, and froze up the Heart of a young 
Gentleman, that he ſunk down ſtone dead in the 
Breach, without any manner of Wound or Hurt 
BL AY | at 
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at all. The like Madneſs does fometimes puſh 
on a whole Multitude; for in one of the En. 
counters that Germanicus had with the German 
two great Parties were ſo amaz'd with Fear, that 
they ran two oppoſite ways, the one and the 
other to the ſame place, from which either of 
them had fled before. Sometimes it adds-Wingy 
to the Heels, as in the ewo firſt, and ſometime; 
nails them to the Ground, and fetters them from 
.@poving ; as we read of the Emperor Theophila, 
Mbo in a Battle he loſt againſt the Agarens, was ſo 
+ aſtoniſh'd and ſtupified, that he had no Power t 
um fly; adeo pavor etiam auxilia formidat, ſo much 

Cure. J. 3. does Fear dread even the means of Safety; til 
ſuch time as Manuel, one of the principal Com- 
manders of his Army, having jogg'd and ſhak' 
him ſo as to rouſe him out of his Trance, faid 
to him, Sir, if you will not follow me, I will lil 
vos : For it is better you ſhould loſe your Life, than, h 
being taken, to Joſe your Empire. But Fear does then 
manifeſt its utmoſt Power and Effect, when i 
throws us upon a valiant Deſpair, having before 
depriv'd us of all ſenſe both of Duty and Ho- 
nour. In the firſt pitch'd Battle the Romans loſt 
againſt Hannibal, under the Conſul Semproniu, 1 
Body of ten thouſand Foot, that had taken a 
Fright, ſeeing no other Eſcape for their Cov- 
ardice, went, and threw themſelves head-long 
upon the great Battalion of the Enemies, which 
alſo with wonderful force and fury they chargd 
thorough and thorough, and routed with a very 
great laughter of the Carthaginians, by that mean: 
purchaſing an ignominious flight at the ſame 
price they might have done a glorious Vidory. 
The thing in the World I am moſt afraid of i 
Fear, and with good reaſon, that Paſſion alone, i 
in th2 trouble of it, exceeding all other — 
= | | N ents. 
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ry Of Fear. 


nts. What affliction could be greater or more 
it than that of Pompey's Followers and Friends, 
ho, in his Ship, were Spectators of that horrid 
ad inhumane murther? Yet ſo it was, that the 


5 . car of the e Veſſels they ſaw coming to 
ngs oard them, poſſeſs d them with ſo great a Fear, 
ne; bat it is obſerv'd they thought of nothing, but 
on {Walling upon the Mariners to make haſte, and 

force of Oars to eſcape away, till being ar- 
% ed ac Zyre, and deliver'd from the apprehen- 
ren of further danger, they then had leiſure to 
ach Num their thoughts to che loſs of their Captain, 
til Nod to give vent to thoſe tears and lamentations 


at the other more prevalent Paſſion had till 
den ſuſpended. | 


1m pawor ſapientiam omnem mibi ex animo ex- 
,b pectorat. | 
hen 


ly Mind with great and ſudden fear oppreſt, 
Vas for the time, of Judgment diſpoſſeſs d. 


Such as have been well bang' d in ſome Skir- 
iſh, may yet, all wounded and bloody as they 
\ 2 W's, be brought on again the next day to charge: 
vp. ut ſuch as have once conceiv'd a good found 
ne ear of the Enemy, will never be made ſo much 
ich to look him in the Face. Such as are in im- 
od (Þ-4iate Fear of loſing their Eftates, of Baniſh- 
ry Went, or of Slavery, live in perpetual Anguiſh, 
am Ind loſe all Appetite and Repoſe ; whereas ſuch 
me are actually poor, Slaves, and Exiles, oft-times 
ry. Ne as merrily as Men in a better Condition: 
e nd fo many People, who impatient of the 
ne, Perpetual Alarms of Fear, have hang'd and 
ci· Nrown'd themſelves, give us ſufficiently to un- 
ts Ferſtand, that it is more importunate and inſup- 
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portable than Death ic ſelf. The Grads of ly 1 
knowledge another kind of Fear exceeding any of 
we have ſpoke of yet, a Paſſion that ſurpriſe der 
us without any viſible Cauſe, by an Impulſ:W%* 
from Heaven; ſo that whole Armies and Nai. wh 
ons have been ſtruck with it. Such a one wx {mi 
that, which brought ſo wonderful a DeÞblationM?) 
upon Carthage, where nothing was to be heal 
but Voices, and Outcries of Fear, where the Ii. anc 
habitants were ſeen to ſally out of their HouſeM'® 
as to an Alarm, and there to charge, wound, be 
and kill one another, as if they had been Ene 
mies come to ſurprize their City. All thing anl 
were in ſtrange Diſorder and Fury, till with” 
Prayers and Sacrifices. they had appeas'd theiriW/®! 
Gods: and this is that they call a Panick Terror, * 

—＋— a — ' — 
CHAP. XVII. pe 

7 bat Men are not to judge of our Happine & 
till after Death, ak 

of 

Ovid. Met, ſcilicet ultima ſemper anc 

4.3. Expectanda dies homini eſt, dicique heatus, Fat 

* Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet. 1 #77 
Mens laſt days ſtill ro be expected are, the 


E're we of them our Judgments do declare; wh 


Nor can't of any one be rightly ſaid, * 
That he is happy, till he firſt be dead. Kit 


Very one is acquainted with the Story 0 
King Craſus to this purpoſe, who being 
taken Priſoner by Cyr»s, and by him con 
demn'd to die, as he was going to Execution 
cry'd out, O Solon, Solon | which being oy 


Lat. a 
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ly reported to Cyra, and he ſending to enquire 
of him what it meant, Crz/& gave him to un- 
derſtand, that he now found the Advertiſement 
1c. lo» had formerly given him true to his Coſt, 
"WY which was, That Men, however Fortune ma 

ſmile upon them, could never be ſaid to be hap- 
py, till they had been ſeen to paſs over the laſt 
day of their Lives, by reaſon of the uncertainty 
nnd mutability of Humane things, which upon 
" - Mrery light and trivial occaſions, are ſubject to 


" be totally chang'd into a quite contrary candi- 
ne uon. And therefore it was, that Ageſilaus made 


ne, anſwer to one that was ſaying, what a happy 

boong Man the King of Perſia was, to come ſo 
young to ſo mighty a Kingdom: Tic true, (ſaid 
he) but neither was Priam unhappy at bi years. 
In a ſhort time, of Kings of Macedon, Succeſſors 
— ſto that mighty Alexander, were made Joyners 
and Scriveners at Rome, of a Tyrant of Sicily, a 
Pedant at Corinth, of a Conqueror of one half 
of the World, and General of ſo many Armies, 
2 miſerable Suppliant to the raſcally Officers of 
a King of egypt. So much the prolongation 
of five or ſix Months of Life coſt the Great 
and Noble Pompey, and no longer ſince than our 
Fathers Days, Ludovico Forza, the tenth Duke of 
Millan, whom all Italy bad ſo long truckled under, 
was ſeen to die a wretched Priſoner at Loches, 
but not till he had lived cen Years in Captivicy, 


* 3 Wwhich was the worſt part of his Fortune. The 
faireſt of all Queens, Widow to the greateſt u Qu. 
King in Europe, did ſhe not come to die by the of Sc.. 
band of an Executioner? Unworthy and bar- 
„ barous Cruelty ! and a thouſand more Exam- 
bs . ples there are of the ſame kind ; for, it ſeems, 
ad that as Storms and Tempeſts have a Malice to 
| ſen ehe proud, and overtowring heights of our lofty 


| Buildings, 
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Buildings, there are alſo Spirits above that an 
envious of the Grandeurs here below. 


Lucret. l 5. que adeo res bumanas vis abdita quedam 
Obterit, & pulchros Faſces, ſævaſque ſecures 
Proculcare, ac ludibrio ſibi babere videtur. 


By which it does appear, a Power unſeen 
Romes awful Faſces, and her Axes keen 
Spurns under foot, and plainly does deſpiſe, 
Of humane Power the vain Formalities. 


And it ſhould ſeem alſo that Fortune ſome. 

times lies in wait to ſurprize the laſt hour o 

our Lives, to ſhew the Power ſhe has in a Ms 

ment to overthrow what ſhe was ſo many Year. 

in building, making us cry out with Laberiv 

Macros, I Nimirum bac die una plus vixi mihi quam wvivendun 
2. 6 2. fuit, I have liv'd longer by this one day than 47 
ought to have done. And in this Senſe, thi 

good Advice of Solon may reaſonably be taken; 

but he being a Philoſopher, with which ſort o 

Men the Favours and Diſgraces of Fortune ſtand 

- for nothing, either to the making a Man ha 
py or unhappy, and with whom Grandeurs and 
Powers , Accidents of Quality, are upon the 
Matter indifferent: I am apt to think that hy; 

had ſome farther Aim, and that his meaning ee 

was, that the very Felicity of Life it ſelf, which 
depends upon the Tranquility and Contentmen 

of a well-deſcended Spirit, and the Reſolution 

and Aſſurance of a well-order'd Soul, ought 
never to be attributed to any Man, till he bs 

firſt been ſeen to play the laſt , and doubtles 

the hardeſt Act of his Part, becauſe there ma, 

be Diſguiſe and Diſſimulation in all the reſiſ in 


where theſe fine Philoſophical Diſcourſes " 
on! 
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t are Wonly put on; and where Accidents do not 
touch us to the quick, they give us leiſure to 
maintain the ſame ſober Gravity ; but in this 
laſt Scene of Death, there is no more counter- 
ſeiting, we muſt ſpeak plain, and muſt diſcoyer 
what there is of pure and clean in the bottom. 


Nam were voces tum demum pectore ab imo Lucret. J. 3. 
Ejiciuntur, & eripitur perſona, manet res. 


Then that at laſt Truth iſſues from the Heart, 
The Vizor's gone, we a& our own true part. 


Wherefore at this laſt all the other Actions of 
our Life ought to be tryed and ſifted. Tis the 
Maſter-day, *tis the Day that is Judge of all the 
relt, "73s the Day (lays one of the Ancients) that 
ugbt to judge of all my foregoing Years, To Death 
an do I refer the Eſſay of the Fruit of all my Stu- 
wü dies. We ſhall then ſee whether my Diſcourſes 
came only from my Mouth, or from my Heart. 
| have ſeen many by their Death give a good 
or an ill Repute to their whole Life. Scipio, 
the Father-in-law of Pompey the Great, in dying 
well, wip'd away the ill Opinion, that till then 
every one had conceiv'd of him. Epaminondas be- 
ing ask d which of the three he had in greateſt 
elteem, Chabrias, Ipbicrates, or himſelf ; You muſt 
frſt ſee us die (ſaid he) before that Queſtion can be 
%u: and in truth, he would infinitely wrong 
chat great Man, who would weigh him with- 
out the Honour and Grandeur of his End. God 
Almighty has order'd all things as it has beſt 
pleas'd him: But I have in my time ſeen three 
of the moſt execrable Perſcns that ever I knew 
TJ in all manner of abominable living, and the 
moſt infamous to boot, who all died a very - 

: gular 
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gular Death, and in all Circumſtances compose 
even to Perfection. There are brave, and for. 
tunate Deaths. I have ſeen Death cut the 
Thread of the Progreſs of a prodigious Ad. 
vancement, and in the height and Flower of 
its encreaſe of a certain Perſon, with fo plori. 
ous an End, that in my Opinion his ambitious 
and generous Deſigns had nothing in them ſo 
high and great as their Interruption ; and he 
arriv'd, without compleating his courſe, at the 
Place to which his Ambition pretended with 
greater Glory, than he could himſelf either 
hope or deſire, and anticipated by his Fall the 
Name and Power to which he aſpir'd, by per. 
fecting his Career. In the Judgment I make of 
another Man's Life, I always obſerve how he 
carried himſelf at his Death; and the principal 
Concern I have for my own, is, that I may die 
handſomly , that is, patiently , and without 


Noiſe. 


CiH A P. M. 
That to fludy Philoſophy, is to learn to die. 


Icero ſays, That to ſtudy Philoſopby is nothing 
but to prepare a Man's ſelf to die. The rea- 


ſon of which is, becauſe Study and Contempla- 


tion do in ſome ſort withdraw from us, and 
deprive us of our Souls, and imploy it ſeparate 
ly from the Body, which is a kind of Learning 
to die, and a Reſemblance of Death; or elſe 
becauſe all the Wiſdom and Reaſoning in the 
World, does in the end conclude in this Point, to 
teach us not to fear to die. And to ſay the 
Truth, either our Reaſon does grofly abuſe us, 

or 


Book], 


- 
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or it ought to have no other Aim but our Con- 
tentment only, nor to endeavour any thing, 
but in Sum to make us live well, and as the Ho- 
y Scripture ſays, at our Eaſe. All the Opinions 
of the World agree in this, That Pleaſure is 
our end, though we make uſe of divers means 
to attain unto it, they would otherwiſe be re- 
jected at the firſt motion; for who would give 
ear to him that ſhould propoſe Aﬀidtion and 
Miſery for his End ? The Controverſies and 
Diſputes of the Philoſophical Sets upon this 


Point are meerly verbal, Tranſcurramus ſolertiſſi- Seneca 
mas nugas, Let us skip over thoſe learned and Eil. 


ſubtle Fooleries and Trifles ; there is more in 
them of Oppoſition and Obſtinacy than is con- 
ſſtent with ſo ſacred a Profeſſion : but what kind 
of Perſon ſoever Man takes upon him to per- 
ſonate, he over-mixes his own part with it ; and 
et the Philoſophers all ſay what they will, the 
main thing at which we all aim, even in Virtue 
it ſelf, is Pleaſure. It pleaſes me to rattle in 
their Ears this Word, which they ſo nauſeate to 
hear ; and if it ſignify ſome ſupream Pleaſure 
and exceſſive Delight, it is more due to the Aſ- 
fiſtance of Virtue than to any other Aſſiſtance 
whatever. This Delight, for being more gay, 
more ſinewy, more robuſt, and more manly, is 
only to be more ſeriouſly voluptuous, and we 
ought to give it the Name of Pleaſure, as that 
which is more benign, gentle, and natural, and 


not that of Vigour, from which we have de- 


nvd ic : the other more mean and ſenſual part 
of Pleaſure, if it could deſerve this fair Name, it 
ought to be upon the account of Concurrence, 
and not of Privilege ; I find it leſs exempt from 
Traverſes and Inconveniences, than Virtũe it 
lelf; and beſides that, the Enjoy ment is more 
H momen- 
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momentary, fluid, and frail ; it has its Watch. 
ings, Faſts, and Labours, even to Sweat and 
Blood; and moreover, has particular to it ſelf I in 
ſo many ſeveral forts of ſharp and wounding by 
Paſſions, and ſo ſtupid a Satiety attending it, as Ml ;h; 
are equal to the ſevereſt Penance. And we mil. MW na 
rake to think that Difficulties ſhould ſerve it for Hus 
a Spur, and a ſeaſoning to its Sweetneſs, as in Ml Ac 
Nature, one Contrary is quickned by another; WM yz 
and to ſay when we come to Virtue, that like WM jr 
Conſequences and Difficulties overwhelm and Why 
render it auſtere and inacceſſible; whereas, ore 
much more aptly than in Voluptuouſneſs, they 
enable, ſharpen and heighten the Perfect and Inc 
Divine Pleaſure they procure us. He renders Mr 
himſelf unworthy of it who will counterpoiſe Nh 


his Expence with the Fruit, and does neither Hand 


underſtand the Bleſſing, nor how to uſe it. Mw; 
Thoſe who preach to us, that the queſt of itis Mo 
craggy, difficult, and painful, but the Fruition Mes, 
pleaſant and Fr what do they mean by 

that but to tell us that it is always unpleaſing? 
The moſt perfect have been forc'd to content » 
themſelves to aſpire unto it, and to approach it x 
only without ever poſſeſſing it. But they ae x 
deceiv'd, and do not take notice, that of all the 
Pleaſures we know, the very Purſuit is pleaſant: 
The Attempt ever reliſhes of the quality of the 
thing to which it is directed , for it is a good 
part of, and conſubſtantial with the Effect. The 
Felicity and Beatitude that glitters in Virtue, 
ſhines throughout all her Apartments and Ave- 
nues, even to the firſt Entry, and utmoſt Pale 
and Limits. Now of all the Benefits that Vertue Wola 
confers upon us, the Contempt of Death is one Nvhi 
of the greateſt, as the means that accommodates ll 
Humane Life with a ſoft and eaſie Franquin? urn 

. an 
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b. 20d gives us a pure and pleaſant Taſte of Living, 
nd Wl without which, all other Pleaſure would be ex- 
elf N tink ; which is the Reaſon why all the Rules 
ng by which we are to live, centre and concur in 
3s Wl this one Article. And although they all in like 
il. manner with one Conſent, endeavour to teach 
for WM us alſo to deſpiſe Grief, Poverty, and the other 
in MW Accidents to which humane Life, by its own 
et; N Nature and Conſtitution, is ſubjected, it is not 
ike WM nevertheleſs with the ſame Importunity, as well 
nd MbyReaſon the fore-nam'd Accidents are not of ſo 
4, ¶ great Neceſſity, the greater Part of Mankind 
ey paſſing over their whole Lives, without ever 
nd Mknowing what Poverty is; and ſome without 
ers N Sorrow or Sickneſs, as Xenopbilus the Muſician, 
ile N who liv'd a hundred and ſix Years in a perfect 
her Hand continual Health; as alſo becauſe at the 
it. Nworſt, Death can, whenever we pleaſe, cut 
ts bort, and put an End to all theſe Inconvenien- 
ion ces. But as to Death, it is inevitable. 

by ; Hor. I, 2. 
Ng: WW Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium | Ode 2. 
tent Verſatur Urna ; ſerius, ocyus 

hit i Sors exitura, nos in æternum 

ae Exilium impoſitura Cymbe. 


We all are to one Voyage bound; by turn, 
Sooner or later, all muſt tothe Urn: 

hen Charon calls aboard, we muſt not ſtay, 
But to eternal Exile ſail away. 


und conſequently, if it frights us, tis a perpe- 
nal Torment, and for which there is no Con- 
lolation nor Redreſs. There is no Way by 
hich we can poſſibly avoid it; it commands 


all Points of the Compaſs : We may continually 
urn our Heads this Way and that, and pry a- 
an H 2 bout 
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Cicero. de - * 
N bout, as in a ſuſpected Country, que quaſi ſaxun 
Tantalo, ſemper impendet, but it, like Idle his 
Stone, hangs over us. Our Courts of Juſtice 

often ſend back condemn'd Criminals to be ex. 

ecuted upon the Place where the Fact was com- 

mitted, but carry them to all fine Houſes by the 

Way, and prepare for them the beſt Entertain. 


* 
1 


ment they can, 
Her. J. 3. non Sicula Dapes 1 
2 8095 Dulcem elaborabunt ſaperem: 
. Non avium citharæque cantus | 
Somnum reducent, - 


the Taſts of ſuch as theſe 
Choiceſt Sicilian Dainties cannot pleaſe, 
Nor yet of Birds, or Harps, the Harmonies 


Once charm aſleep, or cloſe their watchful 
. (Eyes, 


Do you think they could reliſh it 2 And that the 
fatal End of their Journey being continually be- ha 
fore their Eyes, would not alter and depraveM ſo 


their Palate from taſting theſe Regalio's ? ſp 

Claud. Audit iter numeratque dies ſpaticque viarum * 
Matitur vitam, tor queſt ur peſte futura, | i 

He Time and Space computes, by Length fl the 

(Ways, *f 


Sums up the Number of his few ſad Days; I ta 
And his ſad Thoughts, full of his fatal Doom, Het 
Can dream of nothing, but the Blow to come. inge 


The End of our Race is Death, tis the necel-M a. 
ſary Object of our Aim, which if it fright us 157 
how is it poſſible to advance a Step. without 2 nin 
Fit of an Ague ? The Remedy the Vulgar ule, but 


1 is not to think on't ; But from what brutiſh Stu- ¶ ang 
| pidity 
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pidity, can they derive ſo groſs a Blindneſs ? 
They muſt bridle the Aſs by the Tail, 


| ui capite ipſe ſuo inſtituit veſtigia retro. Lucret. .. 4. 


He who the Order of his Steps has laid 
To Light, and natural Motion retrograde. 


'Tis no Wonder, if he be often trap'd in the 
Pitfall. They uſe to fright People with the very 
Mention of Death, and many croſs themſelves, 
35it were the Name of the Devil; and becauſe 
the makng a Man's Will, is in Reference to dy- 
ing, not a Man will be perſuaded to take a Pen 
in Hand to that Purpoſe, till the Phyſician has 
paſs'd Sentence upon him, and totally given 
him over ; and then, betwixt Grief and Terror, 
God knows in how fit a Condition of Under- 
ſtanding he is to do it. The Romans, by reaſon 
that this poor Syllable Death was obſerv'd to be ſo 
de. harſh to the Ears of the People, and the Sound 
rave i ſo ominous ; had found out a Way to ſoften and 
ſpin it out by a Peripbraſis, and inſtead of pro- 
nouncing bluntly, ſuch a one is dead, to ſay, 
ſuch a one has liv/d, or, ſuch a one has ceas d to live: 
For, provided there was any Mention of Life in 
h off the Caſe, though paſt, it carry'd yet ſome Sound 
'ays, of Conſolation. And from them it is that we 
have borrow'd our Expreſſion of the late Monſieur 
om hach and ſuch a one. Peradventure (as the Say- 
"me. ing is) the Term we have liv'd is worth our. 
Money. I was born betwixt eleven and twelve The Au- 
cel. a. Clock in the Forenoon, the laſt of February, _ 
CO 1533. according to our Computation, begin- 
ut aß ning the Year the firſt of Januar), and it is now 
ule, but juſt fifteen Days ſince I was compleat nine 
Stu. and thirty Years old; I make Account to 
= H 3 live 
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live at leaſt as many more. In the mean time, 
to trouble a Man's ſelf with the Thought of 3 
Thing ſo far of, is a ſenſeleſs Foolery. But what, 
Young and Old die after the very ſame Manner, 
and no one departs out of Life otherwiſe, than if 
he had but juſt before enter'd into it; neither i; 
any fo old and decrepid, who has heard of Metlu- 
ſalem, that does not think he has yet twenty Years 
of Conſtitution good at leaſt. Fool that thou 
art, who has aſſur'd unto thee the Term of Life? 
Thou dependeſt upon Phyſicians Tales and Sto- 
ries, but rather conſult Experience, and the 
Fragility of humane Nature: For, according 
to the common Courſe of Things, tis long 
ſince that thou livedſt by extraordinary Favour, 
Thou haſt already out-lived the ordinary Term 
of Life, and that it is fo, reckon up thy Ac- 
quaintance, how many more have died before 
they arriv'd at thy Age, than have atrain'd un- 
to it, and of thoſe who have enobled their Lives 
by their Renown ; take but an Account, and! 
dare lay a Wager, thou wilt find more who hare 
dyed before, than after five and thirty Years of 
Age. It is full both of Reaſon and Piety too, 
to take Example by the Humanity of Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, who ended his Life at three and thirty 
Years. The greateſt Man that ever was no 
more than a Man, Alcxander, died alſo at the 
ſame Age? How many ſeveral Ways has Death 
to ſurprize us? | | . 


Quid quiſque vitet, nunquam homini ſats 
Cautum eſt in horas. 


Man fain would ſhun, bat *cis not in his Power 


T' evade the Dangers of each threat'ning Hour. 


To 
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To omit Fevers and Pleuriſies, who would ever 
have imagin'd, that a Dukeof Britanny ſhould be 
preſs d to Death in a Crowd, as that Duke was 
at the Entry of Pope Clement into Lyons? Have 
we not ſeen one of our * Kings kill'd at a Tilt- g,,,, 7, 
ing; and did not one of his + Anceſtors die by of Frerce, 
the Juſtle of a Hog? Aſclylus, being threat- running 
ned with the Fall of a Houſe, was to much Pur- — 

a ont og mes 
poſe ſo circumſpe to avoid that Danger, when . 
he was knock d o'th' Herd by a Tortoiſe-ſhell + Philip 
falling out of an Eagle's Talons in the Fields. the eldeſt 
Another was choak'd with a Grape-ſtone ; an 2, the 
Emperor kill'd with the Scratch of a Comb, in 6,4, the 
combing his Head. AÆAmilius Lepidus, with a 4eth King 
Stumble, at his own Threſhold ; and Aufidius of France. 
with a Juſtle againſt the Door, as he enter'd che 
Council-Chamber. And berwixt the very Thighs 
of Women, Cornellius Gallus, the Prator ; Tigil- 
linus, Captain of the Watch at Rome ; Ludovico, 
Son of Guido de Gonzaga, Marquiſs of Mantua; 
and (of worſe Example) Speuſippus, a Platonick 
Philoſopher ; and one of our Popes. The poor 
Judge Bibius, whilſt he repriev'd a Criminal for 
eight Days only, was himſelf condemn'd to 
Death, and his own Day of Life was expired. 
Whilſt Caius Fulius the Phyſician, was anointing 
the Eyes of a Patient, Death clos'd his own ; 
and if I may bring in an Example of my own 
Blood, a Brother of mine, Captain St. Martin, 
2 young Man of three and twenty Years old, 
who had already given ſufficient Teſtimony of 
his Valour, playing a Match at Tennis, re- 
ceiv'd a Blow of a Ball a little above his right 
Ear, which, though it was without any manner 
of Sign of Wound, or Depreſſion of the Skull, 
and though he took no great Notice of it, 
nor ſo much as ſate down to repoſe himſelf, 

Bi.” 4 
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he nevertheleſs died within five or fix Hours af. m 
ter, of an Apoplexy occafion'd by that Blow, N 
Which ſo frequent and common Examples paſ- Hof 
ſing every Day before our Eyes, how is it poſ. in 
ſible a Man ſhould difingage himſelf from the Ml 
Thought of Death; or avoid fancying, that it Ml 
has us every Moment by the Collar? What MW xr 
Matter is it, you will ſay, which Way it comes an 
to paſs, provided a Man does not terrify pl 
himſelf with the Expectation? For my part, Ml of 
I am of this Mind, that if a Man could by any 

Means avoid it, tho' by creeping under a Calve' 

Skin, I am one that ſhould not be aſham'd of 

the Shift: All I aim at is, to paſs my Time plea. 

ſantly, and without any great Reproach, and N 
the Recreations that moſt contribute to it, I WM Hi 
take hold of, as to the reſt, as little glorious MI Nt 


and exemplary as you would deſire. C 
prætulerim delirus inerſque videri, A 
TY I. Dam mea delectant mala me, vel deniq; fallant, « 


Luam ſapere, & rings. 
A Fool, or Coward, let me cenſur'd be, 
Whilſt either Vice does pleaſe or cozen me, 
Rather, than be thought wiſe, and feel the I gh 
Of a perpetual aking, anxious Heart. (Smart ¶ De 


But *tis Folly to think of doing any Thing that I Le 
Way. They go, they come, they gallop and Ill fig 
dance, and not a Word of Death. All this, is gre 
very fine, but withal, when it comes either to W. 
themſelves, their Wives, their Children, or us 
Friends, ſurprizing them at unawares, and let 
unprepar'd, then what Torment, what Out- haz 
cries, what Madneſs and Deſpair ! Did you De 
ever ſee any Thing fo ſubdu'd, ſo changd lin 
\ and ſo confounded 2 A Man muſt ry" on 
j 11 k ' ma 2 1 
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make more early Tryal of it; and this brutiſh 
Negligence, could it poſſibly lodge in the Brain 
of any Man of Senſe, (which I think utterly 
impoſſible) ſells us his Merchandize too dear. 
Were it an Enemy that could be a avoided, I 
would then adviſe to borrow Arms even of Cow- 
ardize it ſelf to that Effect: but ſeeing it is not, 
and that it will catch you as well flying, and 
playing the Poltron, as ſtanding to't, like a Man 
of Honour ; 


Nempe & fugacem perſequitur virum, lden I. 3. 
Nec parcit imbelli juventæ Ode 2. 
Poplitibus timidoque tergo. | 


No Speed of Foot prevents Death of his Prize, 
He cuts the Hamſtrings of the Man that flies; 
Nor ſpares the tender Stripling's Back does ſtart 
T' out-run the Diſtance of his mortal Dart. 


And ſeeing that no Temper of Arms is of Proof 
to ſecure us, | 


Nie licet ferro, cautus ſe condat, & are agar 
Mors tamen incluſum protrabet inde caput. , = : E 


Shell thee with Steel, or Braſs, advis'd by Dread, 
Death from the Cask will pull thy cautious Head. 


Let us learn bravely to ſtand our Ground, and 
hght him. And to begin to deprive him of the 
greateſt Advantage he has over us, let ustake a 
Way quite contrary tothe common Courſe. Let 
us diſarm him of his Novelty and Strangeneſs, 
let us converſe and be familiar with him, and 
have nothing ſo frequent in our Thoughts as 
Death : Let us, upon Occaſions, repreſent him 
in all his moſt dreadful Shapes to our Imaginati- 
on: At the Stumbling of a Horſe, at the Falling 

| 0 
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of a Tile, at the leaſt Prick with a Pin, let ao 
preſently conſider, and ſay to our ſelves, Wella 
what if it had been Death it ſelf? and thereupu 
let us encourage and fortify our ſelves. Lety 
evermore, amidſt our Jollicy and Feaſting, { 
the Remembrance of our frail Condition befqy 
our Eyes, never ſuffering our ſelves to be { 
far tranſported with our Delight, but that w 
have ſome Intervals of reflecting upon, and co 
ſidering how many ſeveral Ways this Jollity o 
ours tends to Death, and with how many Dan 
gers it threatens us. The Egyptians were Wont u 
do after this manner, who, in the Height « 
their Feaſting and Mirth, caus'd a dried Skells 
ton of a Man to be brought iuto the Room, 
ſerve for a Memento to their Gueſts, 


ly 
Horat . . Omnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe ſupremum, bro 
Kpiſt. 4. Grata ſuperveniet, que nen ſperabitur hora. Wi 


Think every Day, ſoon as the Day is paſt, hi 
Of thy Life's Date, that thou haſt liv'd the laſt Im, 
The next Days joyful Light thine Eyes ſhall ſee the 
As unexpected, will more welcome be. 


Where Death waits for us, is uncertain; le 
us every where look for him. The Premedita- } 
tion of Death, is the Premeditation of Liberty; 
who has learnt to die, has forgot to ſerve. There 
is nothing of Evil in Life, for him who righih Le 
comprehends, that Death is no Evil; to knowWan 
how to dye, delivers us from all Subjectionlwe 

and Conſtraint. Paulus Amilius anſwer d him, the 
whom the miſerable King of Macedon, his Pia ) 
ſoner, ſent to entreat him that he would not Tt 
lead him in his Triumph, Let him make that Reque} Ito 
10 bimſelf. In Truth, in all Things, if Nature a Pat 
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dot help a little, it is very hard for Art and 


Iam, in my own Nature not melancholy, but 
thoughtful ; and there is nothing I have more 
continually entertain'd my ſelf withal, than the 
Imaginations of Death, even in the 'gayeſt and 
moſt wanton Time of my Age; 


Fucundum cum æta florida ver ageret. 
Of florid Age in the moſt pleaſant Spring. 


In the Company of Ladies, and in the Height 
of Mirth, ſome have perhaps thought me poſ- 
k{s'd with ſome Jealouſie, or meditating upon 
the Uncertainty of ſome imagin'd Hope, whilſt 
Il was entertaining my ſelf with the Remem- 
trance of ſome one ſurpriz d a few Days before 
with a burning Fever, of which he dyed, re- 
turning from an Entertainment like this, with 
his Head full of idle Fancies of Love and Jolli- 
ty, as mine was then, and that for ought I knew, 
the ſame Deſtiny was attending me. 


— 


Jam fuerit, nec poſt unquam re vocare licebit. 


But now he had a Being amongſt Men, 
Now gone, and ne'er to be recall'd agen. 


Yet did not this Thought wrinkle my Fore- head 
any more than any other. It is impoſſible but 
we muſt feel a Sting in ſuch Imaginations as 
theſe at firſt ; but with often revolving them in 
Man's Mind, and having them frequent in our 
Thoughts, they at laſt become ſo familiar as 
to be no Trouble at all : Otherwiſe, I for my 
part, ſhould be in a perpetual Fright and Fren- 

ZY 3 


Induſtry to perform any Thing to Purpoſe. 


Catullus, 
Num. 69. 


Lucres. . 3. 


— 
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zy; for never Man was ſo diſtruſtful of his Life, 
never Man ſo indifferent for its Duration. Nei. 
ther Health, which I have hitherto ever enjoy 
very ſtrong and vigorous, and very ſeldom inter. 
rupted, does prolong, nor Sickneſs contract my 
Hopes. Methinks I eſcape every Minute, and i 
eternally runs in my Mind, that what may be 
done to Morrow, may be done to Day. H. 
zards and Dangers do, in Truth, little or nothing 
haſten our End; and if we confider how many 
more remain, and hang over our Heads, beſide 
the Accident that immediately threatens us, we 
ſhall find that the Sound and the Sick, thoſe 
that are abroad at Sea, and thoſe that fir by the 
Fire, thoſe who are engag'd in Battle, and 
thoſe who fit idle at Home, are the one x 
near it as the other: Nemo altero ragilior eſt: Nem 
in craſt inum ſui certior, No Man is more frail than 
another: No more certain of the Morrow, For 
any thing I have to do before I die, the long 
eſt Leiſure would appear too ſhort, were it but 
an Hour's Buſineſs I had to do. A Friend 
of mine the other Day, turning over my Table- 
Book, found in it a Memorandum of ſomething 
I would. have done after my Deceaſe, whereup- 
on, I told him, as it was really true, that tho! 
was no morethan a League's Diſtance only from 
my own Houſe, and merry and well, yet when 
thac Thing came into my Head, I made haſte 
to write it down there, becauſe I was not cer- 
tain to live till I came Home. As a Man that 
am erernally brooding over my own Thoughts, 
and who confine them to my own particular 
Concerns ; I am, upon the Matter at all Hour 
as well prepared as I am ever like to be, and 
Death, whenever he ſhall come, can bring no- 
thing along with him, I did not expect long be- 


ſore. 


— 
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fore, We ſhould always (as near as we can) be 
booted and ſpurr'd, and ready-to go, and above 
all Things, 'to take care at that Time to have no 
Buſineſs with any one, but a Man's ſelf. 


Luid brevi fortes jaculamur ævo 
Multa ? 1 


Why cut'ſt thou out ſuch mighty Work, 
vain Man? (poor Span ? 
Whoſe Life's ſhort Date's compriz'd in one 


For we ſhall there find Work enough to do, 
without any need of Addition; one complains 
more than of Death, that he is thereby prevented 


ofa glorious Victory; another that he muſt 


die before he has married his Daughter, or ſet- 
ted, and provided for his Children; a third 
ſeems only troubled that he muſt loſe the Socie- 
ty of his beloved Wife ; a fourth, the Conver- 
ation of his Son, as the principal Concerns of 
his Being. For my part, I am, thanks be to 
God, at this Inſtant, in ſuch a Condition, that 
Iam ready to diſlodge, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 
him, without any manner of Regret. I diſin- 
gage my ſelf throughout, from all worldly Re- 
lations, my Leave is ſoon taken of all but my 
ſelf. Never did any one prepare to bid Adieu 
to the World more abſolutely and purely, and 
to ſhake Hands with all manner of Intereſt 
init, than I expect to do. The deadeſt Deaths 
are the beſt. 


| —— miſer, O miſer, (aiunt) omnia ademit 
Una dies infeſta mihi tot præmia vitæ; 


Wretch that I am (they cry) one fatal Day 
And 


So many Joys of Life has ſnatch'd away. 


Hur. L 2. 
Od. 16+ 


Lucret. l. 3. 


— 
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And the Builder, 


Eueid. la. manent (dit il) opera interrupta, minaqu 
Murorum ingentes, æquataque machina Cele. 


Stupendious Piles (ſays he) negleRed lie 
And Tow'rs, whoſe Pinacles do pierce the Sky, 


A Man muſt deſign nothing that will requir 
fo much Time to the finiſhing, or at leaſt wit 
no ſuch paſſionate Deſire to ſee it brought to 
Perfection. We are born to Action. 


— Cum moriar medium ſol var & inter opus. 


Elg. 1c. When Death ſhall come, he me will doubtleſs find 
Doing of ſomething that I had deſign d. 


I would always have a Man to be doing, and a 
much as in him lies, to extend, and ſpin out the WT: 
Offices of Life; and then let Death take me D 
planting Cabbages, but without any careful 

Thought of him, and much leſs of my Garden's WW, 
not being finiſhed. I ſaw one die, who at his laſt WW; 
Gaſp,ſeem'd to be concern'd at nothing ſo much, Wyn 
as that Deſtiny was about to cut the Thread IM, 
of a Chronicle Hiſtory he was then compiling, MW: 
when he was gone no farther than the fifteenth n 
or ſixteenth of our Kings. 


Lucret. I 3. lud in bu rebus non addunt, nec tibi earum 
Jam deſideriam rerum, ſuperinſidet una. 


They tell us not, that dying we've no more 
The ſame Deſires and Thoughts. that hetetofore. 


We are to diſcharge our ſelves from theſe vul- 
gar and hurtful Humours and Concerns. To 


this Purpoſe it was, that Men firſt eien, 
the 


2 3 
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e places of Sepulture, and Dormitories of the 
head, near adjoyning to the Churches, and in 
e moſt frequent places of the City, to accu- 
om (ſays Lycurgus) the Common People, Wo- 
en and Children, that they ſhould not be ſtart- 
d at the ſight of a dead Corps; and to the end, 
at the continual Objects of Bones, Graves, 
ſonuments, and Funeral Obſequies ſhould put 
z in mind of our frail condition. 


qui 3 5 1 
with 2uinetiam exhilarare virs convivia cæde $:lrus ta. 
it coll Mos olim, & miſcere epulis ſpectacula dira licus, li t. 


Certatum ferro, ſæpe & ſuper ipſa cadentum 
Pocula, reſperſis non parco ſanguine menſis. 


was therefore that the Ancients at their Feaſts 
Fith tragick Objects us d to treat their Gueſts, 
Making their Fencers with their utmoſt Spite, 


d Kill, Force, and Fury, in their preſence fight, 
t the Til ftreams of Blood of thoſe at laſt muſt fall, 
br Daſh'd o'er their Tables, Diſhes, Cups and all. 
* And as the Egypt ians after their Feaſts were wont 
h to preſent the Company with a great Image of 
» , Death, by one that cry'd out to them, Drink and 
ca WW 6 merry, for ſuch ſhalt thou be when thou art dead; 
15 {it is my Cuſtom to have Death not only in 


my Imagination, but continually in my Mouth 
neither is there any thing of which I am ſo in- 
quiftive, and delight to inform my ſelf, as the 
manner of Mens Deaths, their Words, Looks, 
and Geſtures, nor any Places in Hiſtory I am 
lo intent upon; and it is manifeſt enough, by 
my crowding in Examples of this kind, that I 
ul- WJ have a particular fancy for that Subject. If I 
lo were a Writer of Books, I would compile a Re- 
wn giſter with a Comment of the various Deaths of 
- Men 
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Men, and it could not but be uſeful, for wh, 
ſhould teach Men to die, would at the ſims 
time teach them to live. Dicearchus made one, 
to which he gave that Title; but it was deſign 
for another, and leſs profitable end, Peradyey 
ture ſome one may object, and ſay, that the 
Pain and Terror of Dying indeed does fo inf 
nitely exceed all manner of imagination, tha 
the beſt Fencer will be quite out of his P 
when it comes to the Puſh : but let them ſx 
what they will, to premeditate is doubtleſs a ye. 
ry great Advantage; and beſides, is it nothing 
to come fo far, at leaſt, without any viſible Dj. 
ſturbance or Alteration ? But moreover, Nature 
her ſelf does aſſiſt and encourage us. If the 
Death be ſudden and violent, we have not lei. 

ſure to fear; if otherwiſe, I find, that as I en. 
gage further in my Diſeaſe, I naturally enter in- 
to a certain loathing and diſdain of Life. I find 
J have much more ado to digeſt this Reſolution 
of dying when I am well in health than when 
ſick, languiſhing of a Fever ; and by how much 
I have leſs to do with the Commodities of Life, 
by reaſon I even begin to loſe the uſe and Plex 
ſure of them, by ſo much I look upon Death 
with leſs Terror and Amazement ; which makes 
me hope, that the further I remove from the 
firſt, and the nearer I approach to the latter, ! 
ſhall ſooner ſtrike a Bargain, and with leſs Un- 
willingneſs exchange the one for the other. 
And, as I have ekperimented in other Occur- 
rences, that, as Cæſar ſays, things often appear 
greater to us at a diſtance than near at hand, 1 
have found, that being well, I have had Diſea- 
ſes in much greater Horror than when really I 
afflicted with them. The Vigour wherein I now 


am, and the Jollity and Delight wherein 1 {or 
. ive, 
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live, make the contrary Eſtate appear in ſo great 

a Diſproportion to my preſent Condition, that 

by Imagination I magnify and make thoſe In- 
ſigndMconveniences twice greater than they are, and 
d zpprehend them to be much more troubleſome, 

than I find them really to be, when they lie the 

moſt heayy upon me, and I hope to find Death 

the fame. Let us but obſerve in the ordinary 
Changes and Declinations, our Conſtitutions 
n fei ſuffer ; how Nature deprives us of all Sight 
a ve. und Senſe of our bodily Decay. What remains 
thing ſo an old Man of the Vigour of his Youth and 
e Deer Days? | 3 
ature N 
the Hen ſenibus vitæ portio quanta manet ? Corn. Gal. 
t lei- 1 vel 50 1 
Len- Alas! to Men of youthful Heat bereft, Mg ximian 
rin- How ſmall a Portion of Life is left? Eleg, 1. 


ear, to an old Weather-beaten Soldier of his 
Guards, who came to ask him Leave that he 
might kill himſelf, taking Notice of his wither'd 
body, and decrepid Motion, pleaſantly anſwe- 
red, Thou fancieſt then that thou art yet alive. 
Should a Man fall into the Aches and Impoten- 
cies of Age, from a ſpricely and vigorous Youth 
on the ſudden, I do not think Humanity capa- 
ble of enduring ſuch a Change : but Natyre 
-Jeading us by the Hand, an eaſy, and as it were 
her. Nan infenſible Pace, Step by Step, conducts us to 
cur- that miſerable Condition, and by that Means 
pear makes it familiar to us, ſo that we perceive not, 
d, I Por are ſenſible of the Stroak then, when our 
ſea- Youth dies in us, though it be really a harder 
ally Peach, than the final Diſſolution of a languiſh- 
zow ing Body, which is only the Neath of old Age, 
ow oralmuch as the Fall is not ſo great from an un- 
ive, | [ gaſy 
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Horat. J. 3. 
Ode 3. 


eaſy Being to none at all, as it is from 3 
ſpritely and florid Being, to one that is unweil. 
dy and painful. The Body, when bow'd be. 
yond its natural Spring of Strength, has leſ 
Force either to riſe with, or ſupport a Burthen; 
and it is with the Soul the ſame, and therefore 
it is, that we are to raiſe her up firm and ered 
againſt, the Power of this Adverſary: For, as it 
is impoſſible ſhe ſhould, ever be at Reſt, or at 
Peace within her ſelf, whilſt ſhe ſtands in Fear 
of it; ſo if ſhe once can aſſure her ſelf, ſhe may 
boaſt (which is a RG as it were above humane 
Condition) that it is impoſſible that Diſquiet, 
Anxiety, or Fear, or any other Diſturbance, 
ſhould inhabit, or have any Place in her. 


Non vultus inſtants tyranni 

Mente quatit ſolida, neque Auſter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adrie, 

Nec fulminant magna Fovu manus. 


A Soul well ſettled is not to be ſhook 

With an incenſed Tyrant's threatning Look 
Nor can loud Auſter once that Heart diſmay, - 
The ruffling Prince of ſtormy Adria; 

Nor yet th advanced Hand of mighty Jove, 


Though charg'd with Thunder, ſuch a Temper 
move. 


She is then become Sovereign of all her Luſts 
and Paſſions, Miſtreſs of Neceſſity, Shame, Po- 
verty,and all the other Injuries of Fortune. Let 
us therefore, as many of us as can, get this Ad: 
vntage, which is the true and ſovereign Liberty 
here on Earth, and that fortifies us wherewithal 
to defy, Violence and Injuſtice, and to con. 
temn Priſons and Chains. 

—it 
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| — Manics & Horat. J 3. 
Compedibus, ſævo te ſub cuſtode tenebo. Epi. 16. 
he Deus ſimul atque volam, me ſolvet, opinor; 

Hee ſentit, moriar : mors ultima linea rerum eſt. 


With rugged Chains Tl load thy Hands and 
And to a ſurly Keeper thee commit; (Feet, 
Why let him ſhow his worſt of Cruelty, 

God will, I think, for asking, ſet me free: 

Ay, but he thinks I'll die; that Comfort brings, 
ane For Death's the utmoſt Line of humane Things. 


ce, WF Our very Religion it ſelf has no ſurer humane x, Con- 
Foundation than the Contempt of Death. Not tempt of 
only the Argument of Reaſon invites us to it ; Death, a 
for why ſhould we fear to loſe a Thing, which gung,; 
being loſt, can never be miſfs'd or lamented ? on ef Re- 
but alfo ſeeing that we are threatned by ſo ma- jigion. 
ny Sorts of Deaths, isit not infinitely worſe e- 
ternally to fear them all, than once to undergo 
one of them? And what matter is it when it 
ſhall happen, ſince it is once inevitable? To 
him that told Socrates, The thirty Tyrants have ſin- 
tencd thee to Death; and Nature them, ſaid he. 
What a ridiculous Thing it is to trouble and 

er afflict our ſelves about taking the only Step that 

is to deliver us from all Miſery and Trouble? 

As our Birth brought us the Birth of all Things, 

lo, in our Death, is the Death of all Things 

included. And therefore to lament and take 

on, that we ſhall not be alive a hundred Years 

hence, is the ſame Folly as to be ſorry we were 

not alive a hundred Years ago. Death is the 

Beginning of another Life. So did we weep; 

and ſo much it coſt ns to enter into this, and fo 

did we put off our former Veil in entring into 

1 12 it. 
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it. Nothing can be grievous that is but once, 
and is it reaſonable ſo long to fear a Thing, 

that will ſo ſoon be diſpatch'd ? Long Life and 
ſhort, are by Death made all one ; for there i; 
no long, nor ſhore, to Things that are no more. 
Ariſtotle tells us that there are certain little Beaſts 
upon the Banks of the River Hypans, that never 

| live above a Day: they which die at eight of the 
Clock in the Morning, die in their Youth, and 
thoſe that die at five in the Evening, in their ex. 
treameſt Age: Which of us would not laugh to 
ſee this Moment of Continuance put into the 
Conſideration of Weal or Woe? The moſt, 
and the leaſt of ours, in Compariſon of Eter- 
nity, or yet to the Duration of Mountains, Ri- 
vers, Stars, Trees, and even of ſome Animals, is 
no leſs ridiculous. But Nature compels us to it; 
Go cut of this World, ſays ſhe, as you enter d into it; 
the ſame Paſs you made from Death to Life, withou 
Paſſion or Fear, the ſame, c oa the ſame manner, re- 
peat from Life to Death. Your Death is a Part of 
the Order of the Univerſe, tis a Part of the 
Life of the World. 


Lucret. 2. - Inter ſe mortales mutua vivunt, 
Et quzſt curſores vitæ lampada tradunt. 


1 Mortals amongſt themſelves by turns do live, 
mm ad Life's bright Torch to the next Runner give, 


Heut an 
(mes 173 

wherein thoſe that run a Race, carried Torches in their Hands; and 
the Race being done, deliver'd them into the Hands of thoſe who 
were to tun next. . | 


| * 

"Tis the Condition of your Creation; Death 
is a Part of you, and whilſt you endeavour to 
evade it, you avoid your ſelves. This very he- 
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ing of yours that you now enjoy, is equally 
divided betwixt Life and Death. The Day of 
your Birth, is one Day's Advance towards the 
Grave. 


Prima, que vitam dedit, hora, carpſit. Senec, Her. 


The Hour that gave of Life the Benefit, fende 
Did alſo a whole Hour ſhorten it. 


Naſcentes mori mur, finiſque ab origine pendet. Manil. Aft. 
4. 

As we are born, we die, and our Life's End 

Upon our Life's Beginning does depend. 


All the whole Time you live, you purloin from 
Life, and live at the Expence of Life ic ſelf, the 
perpetual Work of our whole Life, is but to 
lay the Foundation of Death ; you are in Death 
whilſt you live, becauſe you ſtill are after Death, 
when you are no more alive. Or it you had 
rather have it ſo, you are dead after Life, but 
dying all the while you live; and Death han- 
ples the dying much more rudely than the 
dead. If you have made your Profit of Lite, 
you have had enough .of it, go your Way 
ſatisfied, © 


Cur non ut plenus vitæ cunviva recedu. Lueret. I.;. 


Why ſhould'ſt thou not go, like a full gorg'd 
Gueſt, 
Stated with Life, as he is with a Feaſt? 


If you have not known how to make the beſt 
Uſe of it, and if it was unprofitable to you, what 
need you care to loſe it; to what End would you 
deſire longer to keep it? 

14 cu 
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„ia. —cur amplius addere queris (omne) 
Rurſum quod pereat male & ingratum occidat ? 


And why renew thy Time, to what Intent, 
Live o'er again a Life that was ill ſpent? 


Life in it ſelf js neither good nor evil, it is the 
Scene of good or evil, as you make it ; andif 
you have liv'd a Day, you have ſeen all; one 
Day is equal, and like to all other Days ; there 
is no other Light, no other Shade, this very Sun, 
this Moon, theſe very Stars, this very Order 
and Revolution of Things, is the ſame your An. 
ceſtors enjoy'd, and that ſhall alſo entertain 
your Poſterity. | 


Lueret. ve! Non alium videre patres, aliumve nepotes 
M4 :nil. Aſpicient. 


Your Grandſires ſaw no other Things of old, 
Nar ſhall your Nephews other Things behold, 


And come the worſt that can come, the D iſtribu- 
tion and Variety of all the Acts of my Comedy, 
is perform'd in a Year. If you have obſervd 
the Revolution of the four Seaſons, they com- 
prehend the Infancy, Youth, Virility, and old 
Age of the World. The Year has play'd his 
Part, and knows no other Way, has no new 
Farce, but muſt begin, and repeat the ſame 2. 
gain ; it will always be the ſame Thing. 


Lee. Verſamur ibidem, atque inſumus uſque. 


Where {till we plot, and ſtill contrivein vain; 
For in the ſame State {till we do remain 
; ; | Atque 
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Atque in ſe ſua per veſtigia volvitur Annus. oy Georg, 
zy its own Foot-ſteps led, the Year doth bring 
Both Ends together in an annual Ring. 


Time is not reſoly'd to create you any new 
Recreations. 


Nam tibi præterea quod machiner, inveniamq; Cur I 3. 


uod placeat nihil eſt: eadem ſunt omnia ſemper, 


More Pleaſures than are made Time will not 
frame, 
For to all Times, all Things ſhall be ſame. 


Give Place to others, as others have given 
Place to you, Equality is the Soul of Equity. 
Who can complain of being comprehended in 
the ſame Deſtiny wherein all Things are in- 
old, volv'd 2 Beſides, live as long as you can, you 
hold. ſhall by that nothing ſhorten the Space you are 

to lie dead in the Grave; tis all to no purpoſe; 
ribu· you ſhall be every whit as long in the Condi- 
edy, MW tion you ſo much fear, as if you had died at 
yd Nurſe. | 


| 0 — cet quot vis vivendo wincere ſeclay Ibidem 
d his Mors æterna tamen, nihilominus illa manebit. 

new 

e 2: And live as many Ages as you will, 


Death ne'ertheleſs ſhall be eternal ſtill. 


And yet I will place you in ſuch a Condition & 
you ſhall have no Reaſon to be diſpleaſed; 


In vera neſcis nullum fore morte alium te Bidem. 
114 — 11 Qui 
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Dui poſſit vi vus tibi te lugere peremptum. 
Stanſque j acentem. 


When dead, a living Self thou canſt not have 
Or to lament, or trample on thy Grave. 


Nor ſhall you ſo much as wiſh for the Life you 
are ſo concern'd about. 
Nec ſibi enim quiſquam tum ſe vitamq; requirit, 
Nec deſiderium noſtri nos afficit ullum. 


Life, nor our ſelves, we wiſh in that Eſtate, 
Nor Thoughts of what we were at firſt create 


Death were leſs to be tear'd than Nothing, i 
there could be any Thing leſs than Nothing. 


— Wulto mortem minus ad 203 eſſe putandum, 


Si minus efje poteſt quam quod nibil eſſe videmus. 
If leſs than Nothing any Thing can ſhew, (ſo- 


Death then would both appear, and wou d be 


Neither can it any way concern you, whether 
you are living or dead : Living, by reaſon that 
you are ſtill in Being; Dead, becauſe you are 
no more. Moreover, no one dies before his 
Hour ; and the Time you leave behind was no 
more yours, than that was laps'd and gone before 
you came into the World; nor does it any more 
concern you. . 


Reſpice enim quam nil ad nos anteacta vetuſtas 
Temporis æterni fuerit. 

Look back and tho' Times paſt eternal were, 
In thoſe before us, yet we had no Share; 


Where: 
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Where-ever your Life ends, it is all there; 
geither does the Utility of living conſiſt in the 
length of Days, but in the well husbanding 
and improving of Time, and ſuch an one may 
have been, who has longer continued in the 
World, than the ordinary Age of Man ; that has 
jet liv'd but a little while. Make ule of Time 
while it is preſent with you. It depends upon 
your Will, and not upon the Number of Days,to 
have a ſufficient Length of Life. Is it poſſible you 
can ever imagine to arrive at the Place towards 
which you are continually going? and yet there 
b noJourney but hath its End, But if Compa- 
ny will make it more pleaſant, or more eaſy to 
you, does not all the World go the ſelf ſame 
Way : 


omnia te vita perfuntta ſequentur. 


When thou art dead, let this thy Comfort be, 
That all the World, by turn, muſt follow thee. 


Does not all the World dance the ſame Brawl 
that you do? Is there any Thing that does not 
grow old as well as you? A thouſand Men, a 
thouſand Animals, and a thouſand other Crea- 
tures die at the ſame Moment that you expire. 


Nam nox nalla diem, neque nottem aurora ſecuta eſt, 
Que non audierit miſtos vagitibus ægris 
Ploratus, mortis comites, & funeris atri. 


No Night ſucceeds the Day, nor Mornings 
Light) 

Riſes, to chaſe the ſullen Shades of Night; 

herein there is not heard the diſmal Groans 

Of dying Men, mix'd with the woful Moans 

Jof living Friends, as alſo with the Cries 

and Dirges fitting Fun'ral Obſequies. 


re» To 


Ibidem. 
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To what End ſhould you endeavour to av; 

unleſs there were a Poflibility to evade it? y 
have ſeen Examples enough of thoſe wi 
have receiv'd ſo great a Benefic by Dying, 
thereby to be manifeſtly deliver'd from infalli 
Miſeries ; but have you talkt with any of thy 

ho have feared a Diſadvantage by it? It mu 
therefore needs be very fooliſh to condemn 
Thing you neither experimented in your oy 
Perſon, nor by that of any other. Why (fh 
Nature) doſt thou complain of me and Deſtiny 
Do we do thee any Wrong? Is it for thee 
govern us, or for us to diſpoſe of thee ? The 
peradventure thy Age may not be accompliſh't 
yet thy Life is. A Man of low Stature . 
much a Man as a Giant; neither Men nor the 
their Lives, are meaſur'd by the Ell. Chir 
ſus d to be immortal, when he was acquainte 
with the Conditions under which he was to er 
joy it, by the God of Time itſelf, and its Dur 
tion, his Father Saturn. Do but ſeriouſly con 
der how much more inſupportable an 1mmor 
tal and painful Life would be to Man than wha 
I have already deſign'd him. If you had 0 
Death to eaſe you of your Pains and Cares, ya 
would eternally curſe me for having deprir 
you of the Benefit of Dying. I have, tis true 
mixt a little Bitterneſs with it, to the End, that 
ſeeing of what Conveniency and Uſe it is, you 
might not too greedily and indiſcreetly ſeek and 
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ſhed in this Moderation, as neither to nauſeat 
Life, nor have any Antipathy for dying, which 
I have decreed you ſhall once do, I have tem. 
per'd the one and the other betwixt Pleaſure r 
and Pain: and 'twas I that firſt taught Toa ci 
the moſt eminent of all your Sages, that * a 
n 1 i ; an 


tr 
* 
af 
embrace it: And that you might be ſo eſtabliWan 
w 
W 
b 
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ard to die were indifferent; which made him 
it? Mey wiſely anſwer him who ask'd him, Why 
le u en did he not die? becauſe (ſays he) it is in- 
ing, ent. The Elements of Water, Earth, Fire, 
allied Air, and the other Parts of this Creation of 

hine, are no more the Inſtruments of thy Life 
I han they are of thy Death. Why doſt thou fear 


by laſt Day, it contributes no more to thy Diſ- 
lution than every one of the reſt ? The laſt Step 
;not the Cauſe of Laſſitude, it does but con- 
fit, Every Day travels towards Death, the 
it only arrives at it. Theſe are the good Leſ- 
ons our Mother Nature teaches. I have often 
onſider'd with myſelf whence it ſhould proceed, 
that in War,the Image of Death, whether we look 
pon it as to our own particular Danger, or that 
of another, ſhould without Compariſon appear 
{5 dreadful than at Home in our own Houſes, 
(for if it were not ſo, it would be an Army of 
whining Milk-ſops) and that being till in all 
Places the ſame, there ſhould be notwitſtanding 
much more Aſſurance in Peaſants and the mean- 
er Sort of People, than others of better Quali- 
iy and Education; and I do verily believe, 
that it is thoſe terrible Ceremonies and Prepa- 
rations whEwith we ſet it out, that more terri- 
ly us, than the Thing it ſelf ; a new quite con- 
tary Way of Living, the Cries of Mothers, 
Wives, and Children, the Viſits of aftonilh'd 
and afflicted Friends, the Attendance of pale 
and blubber'd Servants, a dark Room ſet round 
with burning Tapers, our Beds environed 
with Phyſicians and Divines ; in ſum, nothing 


enn but Ghoſtlineſs and Horror round about us, 
ſure render it ſo formidable, that a Man almoſt fan- 
ale cies himſelf dead and buried already. Children 
lire are afraid even of thoſe they love beſt, and bes 
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beſt acquainted with, when diſguis'd in a Viz 
and ſo are we; the Vizor muſt be remoy'd as ye 
from Things as Perſons ; which being taken; 
way, we ſhall find nothing underneath but 8 
very ſame Death that a mean Servant, or a pg 
Chamber-maid died a Day or two ago, witho 
any manner of Apprehenſion or Concern. Hy 
py therefore is the Death that deprives us ofth 
Leiſure to prepare Things requiſite for this y 
neceſſary Pomp, a Pomp that only renders th, 
more terrible, which ought not to be fear 
and that no Man upon Earth can poſſibly avci 
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CHAP. OL 
Of the Force of Imagination. 


Ariom. | Imaginatio generat caſum, A ſtrong Im 
. gination begets Accident, ſay the Schodl 
men. Iam one of thoſe who are moſt ſenſibl 

of the Power of Imagination: Every one is ji 

ſtled, but ſome are overthrown by it. It has 

very great Impreſſion upon me; and I makeit 

my Buſineſs to avoid wanting Force to reſiſt it 

I could live by the ſole Help of healthful and 

jolly Company. The very Sight of another; 

Pain, does materially work upon me, and I nz 
turally uſurp the Senſe of a third Perſon to 

ſhare with him in his Torment. A perpetual 
Cough in another , tickles my Lungs and 
Throat. I more unwillingly viſit the Sick I love, u 

and am by Duty intereſted to look after, chanjſ>** 

thoſe I care not for, and from whom I have no 
Expectation. I take Poſſeſſion of the Diſeal: 

I am concern d at, and lay it too much to Heart, 


and do not atall wonder that Fancy ROTO 
ute 


ook 


ken; 


of th 
lis u 
rs the 


fear d 


voie 
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ute Fevers, and ſometimes kill ſuch as allow too 


Joch Scope, and are too willing to entertain it. 


ton Thomas Was à great Phyſician of his Time: 
remember, that hapning one Day at Tholouze, 
meet him at a rich old Fellow's Houſe, who 
525 troubled with naughty Lungs, and diſ- 
wurſing with his Patient about the Method of 
js Cure, he told him, that one Thing which 
yould be very conducing to it, was, to give 
ne ſuch Occaſion, to be pleaſed with his Com- 
any, that I might come often to ſee him, by 
nich Means, and by fixing his Eyes upon the 
reſhneſs of my Complexion, and his Imagi- 
ation upon the Sprightlineſs and Vigour that 
zowed in my Youth, and poſſeſſing all his 
&nſes with the flouriſhing Age wherein I then 
ras, his Habit of Body might, peradventure, 
e amended, but he forgot to ſay that mine 
at the ſame time might be made worſe. Gallus 
ibius fo long cudgell'd his Brains to find out 
the Eſſence and Motions of Folly, till by In- 


Mqulition, in the End, he went directly out 


if his Wits, and to ſuch a Degree, that he could 
neyer after recover his Judgment ; and he 
might brag that he was become a Fool by too 
much Wiſdom. Some there are, who through 
kear, prevent the Hang-man ; like him, whoſe 


yes being unbound, to have his Pardon read 


o him, was found ſtark dead upon the Scaffold, 
by the Stroak of Imagination. We ſtart, trem- 


ble, turn pale, and bluſh, as we are variouſly — | 
mov'd by Imagination; and being a- bed, feel gons pit. 


our Bodies agitated with its Power, to that De- eaſes and 


gree, as even ſometimes to expire. And boil- Death. 
ing Youth when faſt aſleep, grows ſo warm 


with Fancy, as in a Dream to ſatisfy amorous 
Deſires, 


Ut 
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Ut quaſi tranſactit ſæpe omnibus rebus, profund 

— Fluminis ingentes fluctus veſtemque — 4 Py 
Who fanſies gulling Lies, his enflam'd Mind 
Lays his Loves Tribute there, where not deſign 


Although it be no new thing to ſee Hon 
grown in a Night on the Fore-head of one th; 
had none when he went to Bed; notwithſtand 
ing, what befel Cyppus, a noble Roman, is ver 
memorable; who having one day been a ven 
delighted Spectator of a Bull-baiting, and hy 
ving all the night dreamt that he had Horns a 
his Head, did by the force of Imagination, real 
cauſe them to grow there. Paſſion made thi 
Son of Cræſus to ſpeak, who was born dumb, b 
that means ſupplying him with ſo neceſſary 
Faculty, which Nature had deny'd him. Ani 
Antiochus fell into a Fever, inflam'd with the Bea 
ty of Stratoniſſa, too deeply imprinted in his Soul 
Pliny pretends to have ſeen Lucius Croſſitius, ub 
from a Woman was turned into a Man upon be 
very Wedding-Day. Pontanus, and others, repot 
the like Metamorphoſes that in theſe latter day 
have hapned in Italy, and through the vehement 
Deſire of him and his Mother. 


Vota puer ſolvit, que femina voverat Iphbis. 


I is, a Boy, the Vow. defray'd 
That he had promis d when a Maid. 


My ſelf paſting by Vitry le Francois, a Towifif 
in Champagne, ſaw a Man, the Biſhop of Soiſſa 
had in Confirmation, call'd German, whom all 
the Inhabitants of the Place had known to be e 

Girl till two and twenty Years of Age, calldFPal 
Mary. He was at the time of my being there 


very full of Beard, Old, and not Married, — 
| | to 
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old us, that by ſtraining himſelf in a Leap, his 
ale. Inſtruments came out; and the Maids of 
bat Place have to this day a Song, wherein they 
riſe one another not to take too great Strides, 
c fear of being turn'd into Men, as Mary Ger- 
was. It is no wonder if this fort of Acci- 
eat frequently happen; for if Imagination have 
py Power in ſuch things, it is ſo continually 
x vigorouſly bent upon this Subject, that to 
end it may not fo often relapſe into the ſame 
hought, and Violence of Deſire, it were bet- 


Things they long for. Some ſtick not to 
nibute the Scars of King Dagobert, and St. Fan- 
j, to the Force of Imagination; and it is ſaid, 
at by ic Bodies will ſometimes be removed 
vm their Places; and Cel/ tells us of a Prieſt 
boſe. Soul would be raviſh'd into ſuch an 
Waſie, that the Body would, for a long time 
main, without. Senſe or Reſpiration. St. Au- 
ine makes mention of another, who, upon the 


rlently fall into a Swoon, and be ſo far out 


his Ears, pinch, or burn him, till he volun- 
amnly came to himſelf ; and then he would ſay 


id feel when they pinch'd and burn'd him: 
nd to prove that this was no obſtinate Diſſi- 
lation in defiance of his Senſe of Feeling, it 
as manifeſt, that all the while he had neither 


ons, Enchantments, that all Extraordinary 


ies of that Nature, derive their Credit prin- 
ally from the Power of Imagination, work- 


ſtrangely 


aring of any lamentable or doleful Cries, would 


Wh himſelf, that it was in vain to call, hollow 


bat he had heard Voices as it were a far off, and 


alle nor Breathing. Tis very probable, that 


bg and making its chiefeſt Impreſſion upon 
vigar and more eaſie Souls, whoſe Belief is ſo 


once for all to give theſe young Wenches - 
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as Reſponſible as for my ſelf, and a Man tha 


ſtrangely impos'd upon as to think they ſee wh; 
they do not. I] am not ſatisfied, and make a ye 
great Queſtion, Whether thoſe pleaſant Lis 
tures with which this Age of ours is ſo fetter' 
and there is almoſt no other Talk, are not mer 
voluntary Impreſſions of Apprehenſion and feat 
for I know by experienee, in the Caſe of a pa 
ticular Friend of mine, one for whom I can b 


cannot poſſibly fall under any manner of Suſpi 
cion of inſufficiency, and as little of being er 
chanted, who having heard a Companion of hi 
make a Relation of an unuſual Frigidity that ſur 
priz d him at a very unſeaſonable time, being 
afterwards himſelf engag'd upon the ſame A 
count, the Horror of the former Story on a ſu 
den ſo ſtrangely poſſeſs d his Imagination, that 
he ran the ſame Fortune the other had done 
and from that time forward (the ſcurvy R 
membrance of his Diſaſter running in his Mind 
and tyrannizing over him) was extreamly ſib 
ject to Relapſe into the ſame Misfortune, Heli 
found ſome Remedy, however, for this Incon 
venience, by himſelf franckly confeſſing, an 
declaring before-hand to the Party with whom 
he was to have to do, the Subjection he lay un 
der, and the Infirmity he was ſubjeR to, by which 
means the Contention of his Soul was in ſome for 
appeas d; and knowing that now ſome ſuch 
Misbehavzour was expected from him. the Re- 
ſtraint upon thoſe Faculties grew leſs, and he 
leſs ſuffer d by it, and afterwards, at ſuch time N. 
as he could be in no ſuch Apprehenſion, as not 
being about any ſuch Act (his Thoughts being 
then diſengag'd and free, and his Body being iu 
its true and natural Eſtate) by cauſing thoſe 
Parts to be handled and communicated to the 

Knowledgg 
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Knowledge of others, he was at laſt totally 
reed from that vexations Infirmity. After a 
Man has once done a Woman right, he is never 
iter in danger of miſ- behaving himſelf with that 
Perſon, unleſs upon the account of a manifeſt 
ind inexcuſable Weakneſs, Neither is this Diſ- 
eſter to be fear'd, but in Adventures where the 
ul is over-extended with Deſire or Reſpect, and 
ſpecially where we meet with an unexpected Op- 
portunity that requires a ſudden and quick Diſ- 
patch; and in thoſe Caſes, there is no poſſible 
jeans for a Man always to defend himſelf from 
ich a Surprize as ſhall put him damnably out 
f Countenance. And yet I have known ſome, 
ho have ſecured themſelves from this Miſ- 
tance by coming half ſated elſewhere, purpoſe- 
to abate the ardour of their Fury; and others 
ho by being grown old, find themſelves leſs 
impotent by being leſs able and particularly one, 
o found an Advantage by being aſſur' d by a 
Friend of his, that had a Counter-charm againſt 
rain Enchantments that would defend him 
dom this Diſgrace, The Story it ſelf is not 
nuch amiſs, and therefore you ſhall have it. A 
dunt of a very great Family, and with whom 
{had the Honour to be very familiarly intimate, 
deing married to a very fair Lady, who had 
lormerly been pretended to, and importunate- 
ly courted by one who was invited to, and pre- 
"Went at the Wedding: All his Friends were in 
ery great Fear, but eſpecially an old Lady his 
Kinſwoman, who had the ordering of the Solem- 
bity, and in whoſe Houſe it was kept, ſuſpect- 
Ing his Rival would, in Revenge, offer foul Play, 
and procure ſome of theſe Kind of Sorceries to 
put a Trick upon him; which Fear ſhe alſo 
ommunicated to me, who, to comfort her, bad 
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A Cuſtom 
in France 
to bring 
the Bride. 
groom 2 


Cawdle in of this Buſineſs, that when he came to't he dit 


the mid- 
dle ot the 
nighr, on 


his Wed- g 


ding 
night. 


perform'd what Thad appointed him to do, which 


her not trouble her ſelf, but relie upon my Care 
to prevent or fruſtrate any ſuch Deſigns. Now! 
had by chance, about me a certain flat Plate of 
Gold whereon were graven ſome Ccoleftial Fi. 
gures good to prevent Frenzy occaſion'd by the 
Heat of the Sun, or for any Pains of the Head, 
being applied to the Suture; where, that it 
might the better remain firm, it was ſowed to 
a Ribban to be tyed under the Chin. A Foppery 
Cozen-German to this of which I am ſpeaking, 
was by Jaques Pelletier, who liv'd in my Houſe, 
preſented to me for a ſingular Rarety, and z 
thing of Sovereign Vertue. I had a fancy to mak 
ſome ule of this Knack, and therefore private 
ly told the Count, that he might poſſibly rut 
the ſame Fortune other Bridegrooms had ſome- 
times done; eſpecially ſome Perſons being int 
Houſe, who no doubt would be glad to do hin 
ſuch a Courteſie, but let him boldly go to Bed 
for I would do him the Office of a Friend, an( 
if need were, would not ſpare a Miracle that it 
was in my Power to do, provided he would en 
gage to me, upon his Honour, to keep it tc 
himſelf, and only when they came to bring hin 
his Cawdle, if Matters had not gone well with 
him, to give me fuch a Sign, and leave the re 
to me. Now he had his Ears ſo batter'd, and 
his mind ſo prepoſſeſs d with the eternal Tattlah 


really find himſelftied with the Trouble of his Ima 
gination, and accordingly at the time appointed 
ave me the Sign: Whereupon, I whiſper'd him 
in the Ear, That he ſhould riſe under Pretence 
of putting us out of the Room, and after a jeſting 
manner pull my Night-gown from my Shoulders; 
throw it over his own, and there keepit till he hah, 
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Cate that when we were all gone out of the Cham- 
oer he ſhould withdraw to make water, ſhould 
te ohree times repeat ſuch and ſuch Words, and 
l F. ofien do ſuch and ſuch Actions: That at every 
y thee che three times he ſhould tie the Ribband Iput 


wo his Hand about his Middle, and be ſure to 


ar tice the Medal was faſtned to it (the Figures 
ed toll ſuch a Poſture) exactly upon his Reins, which 
ben eng done, and having the laſt of the three 
King ves ſo well girt and faſt tied the Ribban that 
ale, could neither untie nor flip from its Place, let 
nd, n confidently return to his Buſineſs, and withat 


bt to forget to ſpread my Gown upon the Bed, 
that ir might be fure to cover them both; 
ſheſe ridiculous Circumſtances are the main of 
te Effect, our fancy being ſo far ſeduc'd, as to 
dere, that ſo ſtrange and uncouth Formalities 
ut of neceſſity proceed from ſome abſtruſe 
kience. Their inanity gives them Reverence and 
ſeight. However, certain it is, that my Fi- 
wes approv'd themſelves more Venerean than 
r, and the fair Bride had no reaſon to com- 

ain. Now I cannot forbear to tell you, it was 
ludden Whimſey, mix d with a little Curioſity, 
lat made me do a thing ſo contrary to my 
ature ; for I am an Enemy to all ſubtile anf 
© Wounterfeic Actions, and abominate all manner 
Fraud, though it be but for ſport; for though 
de Action may not be wicked in it ſelf, yet 
done after a wicked manner. Amaſis, King 
l-Azypr, married Laodicea a marvellous beauti- 
ll Greek Virgin, who, tho' famous for his Abi- 
ies elſewhere, found himſelf quite another 
an with his Wife, and could by no meany 
boy her; at which he was ſo enrag'd, that he 
reatned to kill her, ſuſpecting her to be a 
Vitch. As tis uſually in things that conſiſt in 
k MS Fancy; 
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Fancy; ſhe put him upon Devotion, who hayig 
accordingly: made his Vows to Ven, he fou 
himſelf divinely reſtor'd the very firſt Night 
ter his .Oblations and Sacrifices. Now in pla 
truth, Women are to blame, to entertain iff 
with that diſdainful, coy, and angry Coun 
nance they commonly do, which extinguiſh 
our Vigour, as it kindles our Deſire; wh 
made = Daughter-in-Law of Pythagoras to ſa 
That the Woman who goes to Bed to a Man, muſty 
off ber Modeſty with her Petticoat, and put it on ag, 
with the ſame. The Soul of the Aſſailant bei 
diſturbd with many ſeveral Alarms, is eaſ 
aſtoniſh'd;-and ſoon loſes the Power of Perf 
mance ; and whoever the Imagination has one 
put this Trick upon, and confqunded with d 
Shame of it, (and ſhe never does it but at d 
firſt Acquaintance, by reaſon. Men are the 
More ardent and eager, and as ſo at this firſt At 
count a Man gives of himſelf he is much mo 
timorous of miſcarry ing) having made an ill k 
ginning, he enters into ſuch Indignations at 
Deſpite at the Accident, as will an followir 
Opportunities be apt to remain, and continu 
him in the ſame Condition. As to what concert 
Married People, having the Year before ther 
(as we ſay) they ought never to compel, or 
much as to offer at the Feat, if they do not fin 
themſelves very ready: And it is better indi 
cently to fail of handſelling the Nuptial Sheets 
and of paying the Ceremony due to the Wed 
ding-night, when a Man perceives himſelf ful 
of Agitation and Trembling, expecting anotheſ 
opportunity at a better and more private Leiſurt 
when his Fancy ſhall be better compos'd, than t 
make himſelf perpetually miſerable, for havin 


miſ-behav'd himſelf, and being baffled at the fir 
| | Aſſaul 
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ule, Till poſſeſſion be taken, a Man chat 
nows himſelf ſubject to this Infirmity, ſhould 


light offers, without obſtinately attempting 
once to force an abſolute conqueſt over his 
wn mutinous and indiſpos'd Faculties; ſuch as 
now their members to be naturally obedient to 
teir deſires, need to take no other care but on- 
to counterplot their Fancy. The indocile 
d rude liberty of this ſcurvy Member, is ſuffi- 
ently remarkable, by its importunate, unruly, 
d unſeaſonable tumidity and impatience, at 
ch times as we have nothing for it to do, and 
its more unſeaſonable ſtupidity and diſobedi- 
be, when we ſtand moſt in need of his Vigour, 
at i imperiouſly conteſting the Authority of the 
fill, and with ſo much obſtinacy denying all 
Micitation both of Hand and Fancy, And yet 
bough his Rebellion is ſo univerſally complain'd 


lim, if he had nevertheleſs fee'd me to plead his 
ſe, I ſhould peradventure bring the reſt of 
fellow members into ſuſpicion of complot- 
ing this miſchief againſt him, out of pure en- 

at the importance, and raviſhing pleaſure 
articular to his Employment, fo as to have by 
dnfederacy arm'd the whole World againſt him, 
indy malevolently charging him alone with their 
mmon offence. For let any one conſider, 
mether there is any one Part of our Bodies 
at does not often refuſe to perform irs Office 
* the Precept of the Will, and that does not 
eiten exerciſe its Function in defiance of her 
an Command. They have every one of them pro- 
viper Paſſions of their own, that rouze and awake, 
 firllupifie and benumb them, without our Leave 
aaulchor Conſent, How often do the involuntary 


K 3 motions 


afurely and by degrees make ſeveral little tryals 


j, and that proofs are not wanting to condemn. 


— 
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' motions of the Countenance diſcover our ig 


like manner does as unſeaſonably leave us. Tt 


ward Thoughts, and betray our moſt priy 
Secrets to the Knowledge of the Standers by 
The ſame. Cauſe that animates this Member, doe 
alſo; without our Knowledge, animate th 
Lungs, Pulſe and Heart, the ſight of a pleaſiny 
Object imperceptibly diffuſing a Flame throng 
all our Parts with. a febrifick motion. Is ther 
nothing but theſe Veins and Muſcles that ſw 
and flag without the Conſent, not only of d 
Will, but even of our Knowledge alſo ? We 
not command our Hairs to ſtand on end, nor on 
Skin to ſhiver either with Fear or Deſire. II 
Hands often convey themſelves to Parts 
which we do not dire& them. The Tongue wi 
be interdict, and the Voice ſometimes ſuffocate 
when we know not how to help it. When 

have nothing to eat, and would willingly fe 
bid it, the Appetite. of Eating and Drinkin 
does not for all that forbear to ſtir up the Pan 
that are ſubjected to it, no more nor leſs tha 
the other Appetite we were ſpeaking of, and 


Veſſels that ſerve to diſcharge the Belly har 
their proper Dilatations and Compreſſions, wit! 
out. and beyond our Intelligence, as well! 
thoſe which are deſtin d to purge the Rein 
And that which to juſtiſie the Prerogative of d 
Will, St. Auguſtine urges, of having ſeen a Me 
who could command his Back-fide to diſchary 
as often together as he pleas d, and that Yiu 
does yet fortifie with another Example in it 
time of one that could Fart in Tune, does n 
thing ſuppoſe any more pure Obedience of thi 
Part; for is any thing commonly more tumul 
tuary or indiſcreet. To which let me add, thifftict 
my ſelf knew / one ſo rude and ungovern d, mo 
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for forty Years together made his Maſter- Vent 
iu ich one continued and unintermitted Hurri- 
cane, and tis like will do till he expire that way, 
ad vaniſh in his own Smoak. And I could hearti- 
Wy wiſh, that I only knew by Reading, how oft 
a: Man's Belly, by the Denial of one ſingle Puff, 
Mbcings him to the very door of an exceeding 
painful Death; and that the Emperor, who gave 
lberty to let fly in all Places, had at the ſame time 
ven us Power to do it. But for our Will, in 
hoſe behalf we prefer this Accuſation, with 
ow much greater Similitude of Truth may we 
reproach even her her ſelf with Mutiny and 
edition for her Irregularity and Diſobedience ? 
Does ſhe always will what we would have her to 
o? Does ſhe not often will what we forbid her 
o will, and that to our manifeſt Prejudice? Does 
Ihe ſuffer her ſelf any more than any of the 
fther, to be govern'd and directed by the Reſults 
our Reaſon ? To conclude, I ſhould move in 
e Behalf of the Gentleman, my Client, it 
might be conſider'd, that in this Fact, his Cauſe 
ing inſeparably conjoyn'd with an Acceſſary, 
et he is only call'd in Queſtion, and that by 
uguments and Accuſations, that cannot be 
harg'd, nor refle& upon the other : Whoſe Bu- 
nels-indeed is ſometimes inopportunely to in- 
ite, but never to refuſe, and to allure after a 
acite and clandeſtine manner ; and therefore is 
he Malice and Injuſtice of his Accuſers moſt 
manifeſtly apparent. But be it how it will, pro- 
Melting againſt the proceedings of the Advocates 
s nofand Judges, Nature will, in the mean time, pro- 
tnaiceed after her own way, who had done but well, 
mult ſhe had endow'd this Member with ſome par- 
thagticular Privilege. The Author of the ſole im- 
, mortal Work of Mortals, A divine Work ac- 
| K 4 cording 
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mortality, and himſelf an immortal 'Demy, 


cording to Socrates, and of Love, Deſire of Im. 


Some, one perhaps by ſuch an Effect of Imagi. 
nation may have had the good luck to leave 
that behind him here in France, which his Com. 
panion who has come after, and behav'd himſelf 
better, has carried back with him into Span 
And that you may ſee why Men in ſuch caſes 
require a, mind prepar'd for the thing they are 
to do, why do the Phyſicians tamper with, and 
prepoſſeſs before-hand their Patients credulity 
with many falſe promiſes of Cure, if not to the 
end, that the effe& of imagination may ſupply 
the impoſture and defect of their Apozem ? They 
know very well, that a great Maſter of their 
Trade has given it under his hand, that he ha 
known ſome with whom the very fight of a Poti 
on would work : Which Examples of Fancy and 
Conceit come now into my head, by the re. 
membrance of a Story was told me by a dome- 
ſtick Apothecary of my Father's, a blunt Swiſe 
(a Nation not much addicted to vanity and ly- 
ing) of a Merchant he had long known at Tholouſe, 
who being a valetudinary, and much afflicted 
with Fits of the Stone, had often occaſion to 
take Clyſters, of which he caus'd ſeveral forts 
to be preſcrib'd him by the Phyſicians, oro 
to the accidents of his Diſeaſe: One of whid 
being one time brought him, and none of the 
uſual Forms, as feeling if it were not too hot, 
and the like, being omitted, he was laid down Win: 
on his Belly, the Syringe put up, and all Cere- Wig 
monies perform'd, injection excepted ; after te 
which, the Apothecary being, gone, and the 
Patient accommodated as if he had really re- 
ceivd a Clyiter, he found the ſame operation 
and effect that choſe do who have taken an or Lit 
Cy (# 4. 
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ved ; and if at anꝝ time the Phy ſiciandid not find 
e Operation ſufficient, he would uſually give 
© two or three more after the ſame manner. 
Ind the Fellow moreover ſwore to me, that 
b fave charges (for he pay'd as if he had really 
nen them) this fick Man's Wife, having ſome- 
ines made tryal of warm Water only, the effect 
cover d the Cheat, and finding theſe would 
no good, was fain to return to the old way. 
| Woman fanſy ing ſhe had ſwallow'd a pin in 
piece of Bread, cry d out of an intolerable 
an in her Throat, where ſhe thought ſhe felt 
ſtick: But an ingenious Fellow that was 
wght to her, ſeeing no outward Tumour _ 
it alteration, ſuppoſing it only to be con- 
At taken at ſome: Cruft of Bread that had 
wrt her as it went down, caus d her to vomit, . 
bd cunningly, unſeen, threw a crooked Pin 
o the Baſon, which the Woman no ſooner | 
, but believing ſhe had caft it up, ſhe pre- 
tly found herſelf eas d of her pain. I my 
f knew a Gentleman, who having treated a 
reat deal of good Company at his houſe, three 
Ir four days after bragg'd in jeſt (for there was 
o ſuch thing) that he had made them eat of a 
ak'd Cat; at which, a young Gentlewoman, 
ho had been at the Eeaſt, took fuck a horror, 
at falling into a violent vomiting and a Fever, 
dere was no poſſible means to fave her. Even 
rute Beaſts are alſo ſubje to the force of Ima- 
ination as well as we; as is ſeen by Dogs, who 
lis of grief for the loſs of their Maſters, and al 
re ſeen to "queſt, tremble, and ſtart, as Horſes 
nll kick and whinney in their ſleep. Now all 
bis may. be attributed to the affinity and relati- 
on pn betwixt the Souls and Bodies of Brures, bur tis 
Jie another thing when the Imagination works 
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upon the Souls of rational Men, and not « 
ly to the Prejudice of their own particy; 

ies, but of others alſo. And as an infecte 

Body communicates its Malady to 'thoſe 

approach, or live near it, as we ſee in ch 

Plague, the Small-pox, and ſore Eyes, that m 

through whole Families and Cities; 

= 4 Dum ſpectant ocali læſos, læduntur & ipft : 
mm Multaque corporibus tranſitione nocent. 


Viewing fore Eyes, Eyes to be fore are brought 
And many Ills are by Tranſition caught. ein; 


So the Imagination being vehemently agitated 
darts out Infection capable of offending d 
ſtranger Object. The Ancients had an Op 
nion of certain Women of Scytbia, that being 
animated and enraged againſt any one, the 
killed them only with their Looks: Tortoiſe 
| and Oſtritches hatch their Eggs with only look 
| ing on them, which infers, that their Eye 
have in them ſome ejaculative Vertue, An 
I the Eyes of Witches are ſaid to be danger! 
q and hurtful. | | 2 


Neſcio quis teneros oculos mibi Tal cinat agnus, 


What Eye it is, I do not know, 
My tender Lambs bewitches ſo. 


Magicians are no very good Authority i098: 
me, but we experimentally ſee, that Womayl 
impart the Marks of their Fancy to the C 
dren they carry in their Wombs ; ' witneſs ht 
that was brought to Bed of a Moor: and then 
was preſented to Charles the Emperour, an 
King of Bobemia, a Girl from about Piſa, alle 
ver rough, and coverd with Hair, whom h. 
Mother ſaid to be conceiv'd by m_— * a apf 
0. | | Pidue g 
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ture of St. Fobn Baptiſt, that hung within the 
Irtains of her Bed. Ir is the ſame with Beaſts, 
imeſs Jacob's ring-ſtreaked and ſpotted Goats, 
Sheep, and the Hares and Partridges, that 
Je Snow turns white upon the Mountains. 

There was at my Houſe a lictle while ago, a 
t ſeen wang a Bird upon the Top of a a 
ree, who, for ſome time mutually fixing their 
es upon one another, the Bird at laſt let ger 
elf fall as dead into the Cat's Claws, either daz 
ed and aſtoniſh'd by the Force of her own Ima- 
nation, or drawn by ſome attractive Power of 
ie Cat. Such as are addicted to the Pleaſures * 
if the Field, have, I make no Queſtion, heard _ 
he 'Story of the Falconer, who having ear- 
"Shelly fix'd his Eyes upon a Kite in the Air,, 
ada Wager, that he would bring her down 
ein the ſole Power of his Sight, and did ſo; 
it was ſaid ; for the Tales I borrow, I charge 
oon che Conſciences of thoſe from whom I 
ue them. The Diſcourſes are my own, and 
und themſelves upon the Proofs of Reaſon, 
dot of Experience; to which, every one has 
Wiberty to add his own Examples; and who has 
none, (the Number and Varieties of Accidents 
onſider d) let him not forbear to believe that 
theſe I ſet down are enough; and if I do not 
Wepply them well, let ſome other do it for me. 
and alſo in the Subjects of which I treat. wiz. 
Fo! our Manners and Motions, the Teſtimonies 
end Inftances I produce, how fabulous ſoever, 
provided they are poflible, ſerve as well as the 
rue; whether it has really happened or no, at 
Wome, or at Pars; to Peter, or Fobn; tis ſtill 
within the Verge of Poſſibility, and humane 
Capacity, which ſerves me to good uſe, and 
applies me with Variety in the Things I _— 
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I ſee, and make 8 of it as well in 
Shadow as in Subſtance; and amongſt the va. 
rious Examples I every where meet with in 
Hiſtory, I cull out the moſt rare and memora. 
ble to fit my own Turn. There are ſome other 
Authors, whoſe only End and Deſign it is, to 
give an Account of Things that have happened; 
mine, if I could arrive unto it, ſhould be to 
deliver what may come to paſs. There is a jul 
Liberty allow'd in the Schools, of ſuppoting 
and contriving Similes, when they are at a Lok 
for them in their own Reading: I do not, 
however, make any uſe of that Privilege, and 
as to that Affair in ſuperſtitious Religion, ſur. 
pals all hiſtorical Authority. In the Example 
which I here bring in of what I have heard, 
read, done, or ſaid, I have forbid my ſelf t 
dare to alter even the moſt light and indifferent 
Circumftances ; my Conſcience does not falſify 
one Tittle, what my Ignorance may do I can 
not ſay. And this it is that makes me ſome- 
times enter into Diſpute with my own Thought, 
whether or no, a Divine, or a Philoſopher, 
Men of ſo exact and tender Wiſdom and Con- 
ſcience, are fit co write Hiſtory ; for how cat 
they ſtake their Reputation upon the pub 
lick Faith? How be reſponſible for the Op 
nions of Men they do not know? And with 
what Aſſurance deliver their Conjectures for 
current Pay? Of Actions perform'd befor 
their own Eyes, wherein ſeveral Perſons wen 
Actors, they would be unwilling to give Evi 
dence upon Oath before a Judge; and cannot 
be ſo familiarly and thoroughly acquainted with 
any for whoſe Intentions: they would become 
abiolute Caution. For my part, I think it leb 
hazardous to write Things paſt, than — by 
Bb | 13 | 0 
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how much the Writer is only to give an Ac- 
count of Things every one knows he muſt of 
neceflity borrow upon Truft. I am ſollicited 
o write the Affairs of my own Time, by ſome 
who fancy I look upon them with an Eye leſs 
flinded with Prejudice, or Partiality, than ano- 
ther, and have a clearer Inſight into them by 
reaſon of the free Acceſs Fortune has given me 
tothe Heads of both Factions; but they do not 
conſider, that to purchaſe the Glory of Saluſt, 
would not give my ſelf the Trouble, being a 
ſworn Enemy, as I am to all Obligation, Afi- 
taity, and Perſeverance : Beſides that, there is 
nothing ſo contrary to my Stile, as a continu'd 
1nd extended Narrative, I ſo often interrupt, and 
cut my ſelf ſhort in my Writing only for want 
of Breath. I have neither Fancy, nor Expreſ- 
hon worth any Thing, and am ignorant beyond 
1 Child, of the Phraſes, and even the very 
Words proper to expreſs the moſt common 
Things, and for that Reaſon it is, that I have 
undertaken to fay only what I can ſay, and 
have accommodated my Subject to my Force. 
Should I take one to be my Guide, peradventure 
| ſhould not be able to keep pace with him, and 
in the Precipitancy of my Career might deli- 
ver Things, which upon better Thoughts, in 
my own 83 and according to Reaton, 
would be criminal, and puniſhable in the high- 
eſt Degree. Plutarch would tell us of what he 
has deliver'd to the Light, that it is the Work 
of others, that his Examples are all, and every 
where exactly true, that they are uſeful to Po- 
lterity, and are preſented with a Luſtre that will 
light us the Way to Vertue, which was his De- 
ſign ; but it is not of ſo dangerous Conſequence 
hocher an old Story 
de ſo, or ſo, ITY CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


That the Profit of one Man u the Inconvenient 
of another. or \ 


Emades the Athenian condemn'd one of hi; 

City, whoſe Trade it was to fell the Ne. 

ceſſaries for Funeral Ceremonies, upon Pretence 

that he demanded unreaſonable Profit, and tha 

that Profit could not accrue to him, but by the 

Death of a great Number of People. A Judy: 

ment that appears to be ill grounded, for x 

much as no Profit whatever could poſſibly be 

made but at the Expence of another, and tha 

by the ſame Rule he ſhould condemn all man; 

| ner of Gain of what kind ſoever. The Mer; 

| 4 „ chant only thrives, and 8 rich, by the 

a Pride, Wantonneſs, and Debauchery of Youth; 

4. the Husbandman by the Price and Scarcity o | 

ee Grain; the Architect by the Ruine of Build," 

ings + the Lawyers, and Officers of Juſtice, by 

Suits and Contentions of Men; nay, even the 1 

Honour and Office of Divines, are deriv d from 

our Death and Vices; a Phyſician takes noi 

Pleaſure in the Health even of his Friends, ſays 

the ancient comical Greek ; nor a Soldier in the 

Peace of his Country ; and fo of the reſt. And, 

which is yet worſe, let every one but dive in- 

to his own Boſom, and he will find his private 

Wiſhes ſpring, and his ſecret Hopes grow up 

at another's Expence. Upon which Conſidera- 

tion, it comes into my Head, that Nature does 

not in this ſwerye from her general Polity ; for t 

3 Phyſicians hold, that the Birth, Nouriſhment, 
and Encreaſe of _ Thing, is the Corrup- 

tion and Diſſolution of another. a 
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Num quodcunque ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuo boc mors eſt illius, quod fuit ante. 


i what from its own Confines chang'd doth 
ſtraight the Death of what before it was. 
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I C H AP. XXIL 
Cuſtom, and that we ſhould not eafily change 


a Law receivd. 


E ſeems to me to have had a right and 
true Apprehenſion of the Power of Cu- 
bm, who firſt invented the Story of a Coun- 
woman; who having accuſtom'd her ſelf 
play with, and carry a young Calf in her 
ums, and daily continuing to do fo as it grew 
p, obtain'd this by Cuſtom, that when grown 
be a great Ox, ſhe was till able to bear it. 
or, in Truth, Cuſtom is a violent and treache- 
bus School-miftreſs. She, by little and little, 
ly, and unperceiv'd, ſlips in the Foot of her 
nthority, but having by this gentle and hum- 
'. De Beginning, with the Benefit of Time, fix'd 
id eftabliſh'd it, ſhe then unmasks a furious 
nd tyrannick Countenance, againft which we 
are no more the Courage, or the Power fo 
nuch as to lift up our Eyes. We ſee it at e- 
ery Turn forcing and violating the Rules of 


ature : Us efficaciſſimus rerum omnium map i- Mia. £6 


p. Cuſtom is the greateſt Maſter of all Things, 
believe Plaro's Care in his Republick, and 
an s the 
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Muſick of the Spheres, that the Bodies of thol: 


was ſold for ſix Crowns, all which they cook, 


the Phyſicians, who ſo often ſubmit the Rez. 
ſons of their Art to the Authority of Habit 
as alſo the Story of that King, who by Cufton 
brought his Stomach to that Pals, as to live by 
Poiſon,; and the Maid that-Albertus reports tg 


i 


have Hyd upon Spiders; and in that new World 
of the Indies, there were found great Nations 
and in very differing Climates, who were of 
the ſame Diet, made Proviſion of them, and 
fed them for their Tables ; as alſo they did Graf. 
hoppers, Mice, Bats, and: Lizards ; and in z 
Time of a Scarcity of ſuch Rarities, a Toal 


and diſh up with ſeveral Sawces., There were 
alſo others found, to whom our Diet, and the 
Fleſn we eat, were venemous and mortal 
Conſuetudinis magna vi eſt: Pernot ant venatm 
in nive : In montibus uri ſe patiuntur: Pugiles Ca 
ftibus contuſi, ne ingemiſcunt quidem. The Powe: 
of Cuſtom is very great: Huntſmen will one 
while lie out all Night in the Snow, and ane 
ther ſuffer themſelves. to be parch'd in the 
Mountains; and Fencers, inur d to beating, 
when bang'd almoſt to Pulp with Clubs and 
Whirl- bats, diſdain ſo much as to groan. Thek 
are. firange Examples, but yet they will not ap 
pear ſo ſtrange, if we conſider what we hare 
ordinary Experience of, how much Cuſtom ſiu- 
pifies our Senſes ; neither need we go to be (a 
tisfy'd of what is reported of the Cataracts d 
Nille; and of what Philoſophers believe of the 


Circles being ſolid and ſmooth, and coming to 
touch, and rub upon one another, cannot fal 
of creating a wonderful Harmony, the Chan 
es and Cadencies of which, cauſe the Revo 
utions and Dances of the Stars ; but that the 
| Hearing 
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Rea. Hearing Senſe of all Creatures here below; ns 


eing univerſally, like that of the © £gyprians, 
af d, and ftupify'd with the continual Noiſe, 
znnot, how great ſoever, perceive it. Smiths 
Millers, Pewterers, Forge-men, and Armo- 
rs, could never be able to live in the perpe- 
al Noiſe of their own Trades, did it ſtrike 


re of heir Ears with the fame Violence that it doe; 
and urs. My perfum'd Doublet gratifies my own 
aral-Wnelling at firſt, as well as that of others, but 
in ier I have worn it three or four Days toge- 
oa der, I no more perceive it; but it is yet more 
ook range, that Cuftom, notwithſtanding the long 


ower to unite, and eftabliſh the Effect of its 
npreflions upon our Senſes, as is manifeſt in 
ich as live near unto Steeples, and the frequent 
Noiſe of the Bells. I my ſelf lie at home in 2 
wer rower, where every Morning and Evening 
very great Bell rings out the Ave Maria, the 
ale of which ſhakes my very Tower, and 
t firſt ſeem'd inſupportable to me ; but havin 

ow a good while kept that Lodging, I am 
d us d to it, that I hear it without any manner 
f Offence, and often without awaking at jt, 
lars reprehending a Boy for playing at ſomę 
hildiſh Game; Thou reprov'it me (ſays the 


h. oy) for a very little Thing: Cuſtom (reply'd 
fe) is no little Thing. And he was in the 
Wight; for I find that our greateſt Vices deriyg 
teWheir firſt Propenſity from our moſt tender In- 


ancy, and that our principal Education depends 
o lee a Child writhe off the Neck pf a Chick- 


Dog, or a Cat; and ſuch wiſe Fathers 
here are in the World ; who look upon 
p. * L is 


termiſſions and Intervals, ſhould yet have the 


n, or to pleaſe ic ſelf with the hurting 3 


pon the Nurſe ; Mothers are mightily plegs'q — | g 
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it as a notable Mark of a Martial Spirit, whel ce 
he hears his Son miſ- call, or fees him dominedÞ xr 
over a poor Peaſant, or a Lacquey, that dar p. 
not reply, nor turn again; and a great Si (a 
of Wit when he'ſees him cheat and over. rea 
Deceit bis Play-fellow by ſome malicious Trick iff be 
o ght ro Treachery and Deceir ; but for all that, the ch 


be corte · are the true Seeds and Roots of Cruelty, Tyn 
cted in the ny, and Treaſon. They bud and put out then 
18 and afterwards ſhoot up vigoroully, and grow: 
e a prodigious Bulk and Stature, being cultivar 
and improv'd by Cuſtom : and it is a very dar 
gerous Miſtake to excuſe theſe vile Inclinartior 

upon the Tenderneſs of their Age, and d 
Trivialey of the Subject; firſt, it is Nature th; 

ſpeaks, whoſe Declaration is then more ſince 

and inward Thoughts more undiſguis'd as 

is more weak and young: Secondly, The Dt 


formity of Cozenage does not conſiſt, nor dot 
pend upon the Difference betwixt Crowns a co 
Pins; but meerly upon it ſelf, for a Cheat il | 
Cheat be it more or leſs; which makes lit 
think it more juſt to conclude thus, Why ſhou M. 
he not cozen in Crowns, ſince he does it ii Ar 
Pins, than as they do, who ſay, they on bor 
play for Pins, he would not do it if it were e hin 
Money. Children ſhould carefully be inſtu hat 
Red to abhor even the Vices of their own co we 
triving ; and the natural Deformity of tho Ha 
Vices ought ſo to be repreſented to them, th wit 
they may not only avoid them in their Action tiſe 
but eſpecially ſo to abominate them in theiſ vr 
Hearts, that the very Thought ſhould be hat pla 
ful to them, with what Mask ſoever they mii nu 
be palliated or diſguis'd. I know very well e had 
what concerns my ſelf, - that for having be and 
brought up in my Childhood to a plain and lin his 
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cere Way of Dealing, and for having then had 
an Averſion to all manner of Juggling and foul 
Play in my Childiſh Sports and Recreations 

(and indeed it is to be noted, that the Plays of 


be judg'd in them as their moſt ſerious Actions) 
there is no Game ſo ſmall wherein from my 
own Boſom naturally, and without Study or En- 
deavour, I have not an extream Averſion for 
Deceit. I ſhuffle, and cut, and make as much 
Clatter with the Cards, and keep as ſtrict Ac- 
count for Farthings, as it were for double 
piſtols; when winning or loſing againſt my 
Wife and Daughter is indifferentto me, as when 
I play in good earneſt with others for the 
tundeſt Sums. At all Times, and in all Pla- 
tes, my own Eyes are ſufficient to look to my 
Fingers ; I am not ſo narrowly watch'd by any 
ether, neither is there any I more fear to be diſ- 
torer'd by, or to offend. . 

I faw the other Day, at my own Houſe, 4 
little Fellow, who came to ſhew himſelf for 
Money, a Native of Nantz, born without 
Arms, who has ſo well taught his Feet to per- 
on form the Services his Hands ſhould have done 
him, that indeed they have half forgot their 
hatural Office, and the Uſe for which they 
were deſign d; the Fellow too calls them his 
Hands, and we may allow him fo to do, fot 
ua with them he cuts any Thing, charges, and 

WT diſcharges a Piſtol, threads a Needle, ſows, 

writes, and puts off his Hat, combs his Head, 
plays at Cards and, Dice, and all this with as 
much Dexterity as any other could do who 
had more, and more proper Limbs to affiſt him; 
and. the Money I gave him he carried away in 
his Foot; as we do in our Hand. I have ſeen a- 
L 5 nother, 
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Children are not perform'd in Play, but are to- 
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nother, who being yet a Boy, flouriſh'd a two 
handed Sword, and (if I may ſo ſay) handled x 
Halbert with the mere Motions and Writhing of 
his Neck and Shoulders for want of Hands, toſt 
them into the Air, and catch'd them again, 
darted a Dagger, and crack'd a Whip as well 
err. as any Coach- man in France. But the Effeds 
of Cuſtom are much more manifeſt in the 
„ ſtrange Impreſſions ſhe imprints in our Mind; 
fl where the meets with leſs Reſiſtance, and has 
Pc {Hz nothing ſo hard a Game to play. What has ſhe 
not the Power to impoſe upon our Judgments 
2 „and Belief? Is there any ſo fantaſtick Opi- 


- 


nion (omitting the groſs Impoſtures of Religi. 
7 en ons, with which we ſee ſo many populous 
Nations, and ſo many underſtanding Men, ſo 
ſtrangely beſotted; for this being beyond the 

Reach of humane Reaſon, any Error is more 
excuſable in ſuch, as through the Divine Boun- 

ty, are not endued with an extraordinary Illu. 
mination from above) but of other Opinions, are 

there any ſo ſenſeleſs and extravagant, that ſhe 

has not planted and eſtabliſh'd for Laws in thoſe 

Parts of the World upon which ſhe has been pleas 

to exerciſe her Power? And therefore that an- ¶ de 

cient Exclamation was exceeding juſt, NW m 

Cicers de pudet Phyſicum, id eſt, ſpeculatorem, wvenatoremqu Fa 
Kat. Der. Nature ab animis conſuetudine imbutis querere teſti © 
monium weritats ? Is it not a Shame for a Phi- to 
loſopher, that is, for an Obſerver and Hunter of to 
Nature, to derive Teſtimony from Minds pte: be 
poſſeſs d with Cuſtom ? I do believe, that no of 

io abſurd or ridiculous Fancy can enter into hu W 

mane Imagination, that does not meet with an 
ſome Example of publick Practice, and that if: 

- conſequently our Reaſon does not ground, and an: 


3 ſupport it ſelf upon. There are People amongl up 


whom, 
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whom it is the Faſhion to turn their Backs up- 
on him they ſalute, and never look upon the 
Man they intend to honour. There is a Place, 
where, whenever the King ſpits, the greateſt 
Ladies of his Court put out their Hands to re- 
ceive it ; and another Nation, where the moſt 
eminent Perſons about him, ſtoop to take up 
his Ordure in a Linnen- cloth. Let us here ſteal 


of my Acquaintance, was always wont to blow 
his Noſe with his Fingers (a Thing very much 
zpainft our Faſhion) would juſtify himſelf for 
ſo doing, and was a Man very famous for 
pleaſant Repartees, who, upon that Occaſion, 
kd me, What Privilege this filthy Excre- 
ment had, that we muſt carry about us a fine 
Handkerchief to receive it, and which was 
more, afterwards to lapit carefully up, and car- 
ryic all Day about in our Pockets, which, he 
aid, could not but be much more nauſeous and 
are offenſive, than to ſee it thrown away, as we did 
(he all other Evacuations. I found that what he 
1oſe MF faid, was not altogether without Reaſon, and 
ad by being frequently in his Company, that ſlo- 
au- venly Action of his, was at laſt grown fa- 
Na miliar to me; which nevertheleſs we make a 
% Face at, when we hear it reported of another 
Country. Miracles appear to be ſo, according 
hi- to our Igaorance of Nature, and not according 
rolf to the Eſſence of Nature. The continually 
e · being accuſtom'd to any Thing, blinds the Eye 
no of our Judgment. Barbarians are no more a 
hu-W Wonder to us, than we are to them; nor with 
vit any more Reaſon, as every one would confeſs, 
hat if after having travell'd over thoſe remote Ex- 
and amples, Men could ſettle themſelves to reflect 
120 upon, and rightly to confer them. Humane 
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Room to inſert a Story. A French Gentleman, 
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Reaſon is a Tincture equally infus'd almoft into 
all our Opinions and Cuſtoms, of what form 
ſoever they are, infinite in Matter, infinite in 
Diverſity. But J return to my Subject. 
There are a People, where (his Wife and 
Children excepted) no one ſpeaks to the King 
but through a Trunk. In one and the ſame Na. 
tion the Virgins diſcover thoſe Parts that Mode. 
ſty ſhould perſwade them to hide, and the mar. 
ried Women carefully cover and conceal, Ty 
which, this Cuſtom in another Place has ſome 
Relation, where Chaſtity, but in Marriage, is 
no Eſteem, for unmarried Women may prof. 
tute themſelves to as many as they pleaſe, and 
being got with Child, may lawfully take Phy. 
ſick in the fight of every one to deſtroy their 
Fruit. And in another Place, if a Tradeſman 
marry, all of the ſame Condition, who are iny- 
ted to the Wedding, lie with the Bride before 
him; and the greater number of them there i; 
— greater is her Honour, and the Opinion e 
her Ability and Strength: If an Officer marry, 
tis the ſame, the ſame with a Nobleman, and 9 
of the reſt, except it be a Labourer, or one of 
mean Condition, for then it belongs to the Lord 
of the Place to perform that Office; and yet: 
ſevere Loyalty during Marriage is afterward 
ſtrictiy enjoy'd. There is a Place where Bau. 
dy-houſes of Young-men are kept for the Plex 
ſure of Women, as we know there are of Wo- 
men for the Neceſſities of Men; and alſo Ma- 
riages, where the Wives go to War as well as the! 
Husbands, and not only ſhare in the dangers df 
Battle, but moreover in the Honours of Com- 
nand. Others, where they wear Rings not on- 
ty through their Noſes, Lips, Cheeks, and on 
their Toes, but alſo weighty Gymmals of — 
dere | Ty Farul 
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into hruſt through their Paps and Buttocks: Where, 
form In eating, they wipe their Fingers upon their 


Thighs, Genitories, and the Soles of their Feet: 
Where Children are excluded and Brothers and 
Nephews only inherit; and elſewhere, Nephews 
ly, ſaving in the Royal Family, and the Suc- 
geſſion of the Crown: where, for the Regula- 
ton of Community in Goods and Eſtates ob- 
er d in the Country, certain Sovereign Magi- 
trates have committed to them the Univerſal 
Charge, and overſeeing of the Agriculture, and 
Diſtribution of the Fruits according to the Ne- 
ceflity of every one: Where they lament the 
Death of Children, and Feaſt at the Deceaſe of 
old Men: Where they lie ten or twelve in a Bed, 
Men and their Wives together: Where Women, 
whoſe Husbands come to violent Ends, may 
marry again, and others not: Where the ſervile 
Condition of Women is look'd upon with ſuch 
Contempt, that they kill all the Native Females, 
and buy Wives of their Neighbours to ſupply 


cannot part from their Husbands, for what cauſe 
loever. Where Husbands may fell their Wives 
in caſe of Sterility; Where they boil the Bodies 


pulp, which they mix with their Wine, and 
drink it ; Where the moſt coveted Sepulture is to 
de eaten with Dogs; and elſewhere by Birds: 
Where they believe the Souls of the happy live 
in all manner of Liberty, in delightful Fields, 
lurniſh'd with all forts of Delicacies, and that it 
is thoſe Souls, repeating the words we utter, 
© which we call Eccho: Where they fight in the 
Water, and ſhoot their Arrows with the moſt 
mortal aim, ſwimming; Where, for a ſign of 
TS 1 Þ4 S "oi L 4 * Sub- 
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of their Dead, and afterwards pound them to a 


their Uſe ; Where Husbands may repudiate thei e 
Wives, without ſhewing any Cauſe, but Wives 


; 
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Common. P eople: Where Men and Women arr 


Subjection, they lift up their Shoulders, andi 
hang down their Heads, and put off their ſhoc 
when they enter the King's Palace: Where the 
Eunuchs, who take charge of the Religiony 
Women, have moreover their Lips and Noſe 
cut away, and diſguis'd, that they may not be 
lov'd ; and the Prieſts put out their own Eye 
to be better acquainted with their Demons, ant 
the better to receive and retain their Oracles 
Where every one creates to himſelf a Deity d 
what he likes beſt, according to his own Fancy 
the Hunter, a Lion or a Fox ; the Fiſher, ſome 
certain Fiſh, and Idols of every Human Adio 
or Paſſion ; in which place the Sun, the Moon 
and the Earth, are the principal Deities, and the 
form of taking an Oath is to touch the Earth 
looking up to Heaven; and there both Fleſ 
and Fiſh is eaten raw: Where the greateſt Oat 
they take is, to ſwear by the Name of ſome 
dead Perſon of Reputation, laying their Hane 
upon his Tomb : Where the New-years Gift the 
King ſends every Year to the Princes, his Sul 
— is Fire, which being brought, all the old 
ire is put out, and the neighbouring People 
are bound to fetch of the new, every one fo 
themſelves upon pain of Treaſon : Where, wher 
the King, to betake himſelf wholly to Devoti 
on; retires from his Adminiſtration, (which of 
ten falls out) his next Succeſſor is oblig'd to do 
wy ſame ; by which means the Right of the 
ingdom devolves to the third in Succeſſion: 
Where they vary the Form of Government, a 
cording to the ſeeming neceſſity of Aﬀairs; 
Depoſle the King when they think good, ſubſſi 
tuting ancient Men to govern in his ſtead, and 
ſometimes transferring it into the hands of the 


both 
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och Circumcis d, and alſo Baptiz d: Where the 
doldier, who in one, or ſeveral Engagements, 
bas been ſo fortunate, as to preſent — of the 
gion bnemies Heads to the King, is made Noble: 
There they live in that rare and ſingular Opini- 
n of the Mortality of the Soul: Where the Wo- 
men are deliver'd without Pain or Fear : Where 
he Women wear Copper Fetters upon both their 
legs, and if a Louſe bite them, are bound in 
ognanimity to bite them again, and dare not 
marry till firſt they have made their King a 
ender of their Virginity, if he pleaſe to accept 
Where the ordinary way of Salutation is by 
putting a Finger down to the Earth, and then 
pointing it up towards Heaven : Where Men 
airy Burthens upon their Heads, and Women 
n their Shoulders, the Women pifling ſtanding, 
and the Men cowring down: Where they ſend 
jeir Blood in token of Friendſhip, and cenſe 
the Men they would honour, like Gods: Where 
Woot only to the fourth, but in any other remote 
Degree, Kindred are not permitted to marry : 
ere the Children are four Years at Nurle, 
ad ſomerimes twelve; in which Place alſo it is 
counted mortal to give the Child ſuck the firſt 
day after it is born: Where the Correction of the 
male Children is peculiarly deſign'd to the Fa- 
thers, and to the Mothers of the Females; the Pu- 
niument being to hang them by the Heels in the 
Smoak : Where they eat all forts of Herbs, with- 


„ac. Smell: Where all things are open, the fineſt 
irs ;MHouſes, and that are furniſh'd with the richeſt 
bſli· Furniture, without Doors, Windows, Trunks, or 
andi Cheſts to lock, a Thief being there puniſh'd dou- 
theſ ble to what they are in other Places: Where 
are chey crack Lice with their Teeth like — 
. , An 


out other Scruple, than of the illneſs of the 
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and abhor to ſee them kill'd with ones Nail -Whil 
Where in all their Lives they neither cut then e 
Hair, nor pare their Nails; and in another Place 
are thoſe of the Right-hand only, letting tha. 
ft grow for Ornament and Bravery : When 
they ſuffer the Hair on the right fide to grow x 
long as it will, and ſhave the other; and in the 
neighbouring Provinces, ſome let their Hat 
grow long before, and ſome behind, ſhaving 
cloſe the reſt : Where Parents let out theix 
Children, and Husbands their Wives, to thei 
Gueſts to hire: Where a Man may get his owy 
Mother with Child, and Fathers make uſe of thei 
own Daughters, or their Sons, without Scand 
or Offence : Where, at their ſolemn Feaſts, the 
interchangeably lend their Children to one ant 
ther, without any confideration of Nearneſs of 
Blood. In one Place Men feed upon Humm 
Fleſh, in another, tis reputed a charitable Office 
for a Man to kill his Father at a certain Age 
and elſewhere , the Fathers diſpoſe of thel 
Children whilft yer in their Mothers Womb 
ſome to be preſerv'd and carefully brought up; 
and others they proſcribe either to be throw! 
off, or made away. Elſewhere the old Hy 
bands lend their Wives to Young-mer ; and ini 
another place they are in common, without C 
fence ; in one Place particularly, the Womet 
take it for a mark of Honour to have as man 
gay fring'd Taſſels at the bottom of their Gar 
ment, as they have lain with ſeveral Men. More 
over has not Cuſtom made a Republick of We 
men feparately by themſelves? Has it not pul 
Arms into their Hands made them to raiſe Af 
mies, and fight Bittels? And does ſhe nor by hi 
; own Precept inſtruct the moſt ignorant Vulgar 
and make them perfect in things which . * 
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be Heads of the wiſeſt Men? For we know en- 
re Nations, where Death was not only deſpis'd, 
wt entertain d with the greateſt Triumph; 
here Children of ſeven Years old offer d them- 
yes to be whip'd to Death, without changin 
jeir Countenance ; where Riches were in ſuc 
mntempt, that the pooreſt and moſt wretched 
tizen would not have deign'd to ſtoop to take 
pa Purſe of Crowns. And we know Regions 
ry fruitful in all manner of Proviſions, where, 
ptwithſtanding the moſt ordinary Diet, and 
hat they are moſt pleas'd with, is only Bread, 
relſes, and Water. Did not Cuſtom moreo- 
er work that Miracle in Chios, that of ſeven 
andred Years it was never known that ever 
laid or Wife committed any act to the preju- 
lice of her Honour? To conclude ; there is 
thing in my Opinion, that ſhe does not, or 
ay not do; and therefore with very good rea- 
on it is, that Pindar calls her the Queen and 
npreſs of the World. He that was ſeen to 
et his Father, and reprov'd for ſo doing, made 
wer, that it was the Cuſtom of their Fami- 
y; that in like manner his Father had beaten 
bis Grand-father, his Grand-father his greag 
rand-father, and this, ſays he, pointing to his 
don, when he comes to my Age, ſhall beat me. 
d the Father, whom the Son dragg'd and 
hard along the Streets, commanded him to ſtop 
at a certain Door, for he himſelf, he ſaid, had 
agg d his Father no farther, that being the ut- 
Woſt limit of the hereditary Inſolence the Sons 
bs d to practiſe upon the Fathers in their Family. 
t is as much by Cuſtom as Infirmity, (ſays Ari- 
erle) that Women tear their Hair, bite their 
Nails, and eat Coals, Chalk, and ſuch Traſh, 


\ 
\ 


.{Whiloſophy in the World could never beat into 


and 
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Book 
and more by Cuſtom than Nature, that Men: pl 
buſe themſelves with one another. The Laws offfry 
Conſcience, which we pretend to be derirM 
from Nature, proceed from Cuſtom ; every onal 
having an inward Veneration for the Opinion rc 
and Manners, approv'd and receiv'd amonell 
his own People, cannot without very great R 
luctancy depart from them, nor apply himſelfi 
them without Applauſe. In times paſt, whe 
thoſe of Creet would curſe any one, they pray 
the Gods to engage them in ſome ill Cuſtom, B 
the principal effect of the power of Cuftom i; 
ſo to ſeize and enſnare us, that it is hardly ino 
power to diſengage our ſelves from its gripe 
or ſo to come to our ſelves, as to conſider of 
and to weigh the things it enjoyns. To ſay d 
Truth, by reaſon that we ſuck it in with cn 
Milk, and that the face of the World preſentsj 
ſelf in this poſture to our ficſt ſight, it ſeems xi 

we were born. upon condition to purſue th 
Practice ; and the common Fancies that we fin 
in repute every where about us, and infus'd ini 
our Minds with the Seed of our Fathers, appe: 
to be moſt univerſal and genuine. From whens 
it comes to paſs, that whatever is off the hing 
of Cuſtom, is believ'd to be alſo off the hinge 
of Reaſon; and how unreaſonably for the mol 
part, God knows. If, as we who ſtudy our ſely 
have learn'd to do, every one who hears a god 
Sentence, would immediately conſider how 1 
does any way touch his own private Concer 
every one would find, that it was not ſo mud 

a good Saying, as a ſevere Laſh to the ordina 
Beſtiality of his own Judgment: But Men 
ceive the Precepts and Admonitions of Truti 
as generally directed to the Common Sort, ann: 

never particularly to themſelves; and inſtead he 

app 
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plying them. to their own Manners, do only 
xy ignorantly and unprofitably commit them 
iv Memory, without ſuffering themſelves to be 
all inſtructed, or converted by them: But let 
;return to the Empire of Cuſtom. Such Peo- 


onze as have been bred up to Liberty, and ſub- 

t Re Na to no other Dominion but the authority of 

ſelfu Heir own Will, every one being a Sovereign to Pemo- 
whedMinſelf, or at leaſt govern'd by no wiſer Heads cracy. 
ray their own, do look upon all other Forms of 

1. BefWorernment as monſtrous, and contrary to Na- 


ripeine preſents them with to change, even then, 
er ben with the greateſt difficulties they have diſ- 
y thiWgag'd themſelves from one Maſter, that was 


ubleſom and grievous to them, they preſent- 
tun, with the ſame difficulties, to create ano- 
er; being not able, how roughly dealt with 
erer, to hate the Government they were born 
nder, and the Obedience they have ſo long been 
in eeuſtom'd to. Tis by the mediation and per- 
vaſion of Cuſtom, that every one is content 
ith the place where he is planted by Nature; 
nd the High-landers of Scotland no more pant af- 
ingeer the better Air of Tourain, than the ſtarv'd 
W:1:bian after the delightful Fields of Theſſaly. 
herius asking certain Greeks what they would take 
Wo aſlume the Cuſtom of the Indians, of eating 
e dead Corps of their Fathers, (for that was 
heir Uſe, believing they could not give them a 
etter, nor more noble Sepulture, than to bury 
hem in their own Bodies) they made anſwer, 
That nothing in the World ſhould hice them to 
lo it; but having alſo tryed to perſuade the In- 
, ann to leave their barbarous Cuſtom, and after 
ad he Greek manner, to burn the Bodies of theic 
ppi Fathers, 


xe. Thoſe who are inur'd to Monarchy do Monar- 
e fame ; and what opportunity ſoever For- chy. 
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Fathers, they conceiv'd a much greater hort 
at the motion. —=_—_ one does the ſame, {, 
as much as Uſe veils from us the true Aſpea 


things. 


Laeret.l.2, Nil adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quicquam 
Principio, quod non minuant mirarier omnes 
Paulatim. 


Nothing at firſt ſo great, ſo ſtrange appear, 
Which by degrees, Uſe in ſucceeding Years 
Renders not more ſamiliar. 


Taking upon me once to juſtify ſomethir 
in uſe amongſt us, and that was receiv'd wit 
abſolute Authority for a great many Leagut 
round about us, and not content, as Men com 
monly do, to eſtabliſh it only by force of Lay 
and Example, but enquiring ftill farther int 
its Original, I found the foundation ſo weak 
that I who made it my buſineſs to confirm « 
thers, was very near being diſlatisfy'd my ſe 
'Tis by this Receipt that Plato undertakes toc 
this unnatural and prepoſterous Love of hi 
Time, which he eſteems of ſovereign Virtue 
namely, That the publick Opinion condemn 
them; That the Poets, and all other forts « 
Writers, relate horrible Stories of them. AR 
tipe, by virtue of which the moſt beautifu 
- xt A no more allure their Fathers Luſt 
nor Brothers of the fineſt Shape and Faſhiot 
their Siſters deſire. The very Fables of Thyefe 
Oedipa, and Macarews, having with the Harm 
ny of their Song infus'd this wholſom Opinion 
and Belief into the tender Brains of Infants, Cha 
ſtity is in truth a great and ſhining Vertue, anc 
of which the Utility is ſufficiently known ; but 


/ 
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1Orro| to govern , and prevail with it according to Na- 
ne, {ff ture, is as hard, as tis eaſie to do it according to 


Cuſtom, and the Laws and Precepts of ſober 
practice. The original and fundamental Rea- 
ons are of very obſcure and difficult ſearch, and 
our Maſters either lightly paſs them over, or not 
daring ſo much as to touch them, precipitate 
themſelves into the Liberty and Protection of 
Cuſtom ; ſuch as will not ſuffer themſelves to be 
withdrawn from this original Source, do yet 
commit a greater Error, and ſubmit themſelves 
o wild and beaſtly Opinions; witneſs Chry/ippus, 
who in fo many of his Writings has ſtrew'd the 
little Account he made of inceſtuous Conjuncti- 
win ons committed with how near Relations ſoever. 


agu Vhoever would diſengage himſelf from this vi- 
 conMWolent Prejudice of Cuſtom, would find ſeveral 
Li dings receiv'd with abſolute and undoubting 


Opinion, that have no other Support than the 
hoary Head and rivell'd Face of ancient Ule ; 
and things being referr'd to the deciſion of Truth 


int 
wear 
m ( 


/ (elf and Reaſon, he will find his Judgment convinc'd 
cu and overthrown, and yet reſtor'd to a much 
of note ſure Eſtate. For Example, I ſhall ask him, 


tue what can be more ſtrange than to ſee a People 
emo oblig'd to obey and pay a Reverence to Laws 
ts o they never underſtood, and to be bound in all 
A RY their Affairs, both of private and publick Con- 
utifuß cern, as Marriages, Donations, Wills, Sales, and 


Luſt WM Purchaſes, to Rules they cannot poſſibly know, 


ſhion being neither writ nor publiſh'd in their own 
ref Language, and of which they are of Neceflity 
mo to purchaſe both the Interpretation and the Uſe ? 


nionF Not according to the ingenious Opinion of So- 


Cha frates, who counſell'd his King to make the 
andi Trafcks and Negotiations of his Subjects, free, 
but frank, and of Profit to them, and their Quarrels 


and 
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and Debates burdenſom, and tart, and loaden 


with heavy Impoſitions and Penalties ; but by 
prodigious Opinion to make Sale of Reaſon it 
ſelf, and to allow the Law a courſe of Traffick 
I think my ſelf oblig'd to Fortune that (as our 
Hiſtorians report) it was a Gaſcon Gentleman, z 
Country-man of mine, who firſt oppos'd Cha. 
lemain, when he attempted to impoſe upon uy; 
Latin and Imperial Laws. What can be more 
ſevere or unjuſt, than to ſee a Nation, where, 
by lawful Cuſtom, the Office of a Judge is t 
be bought and ſold, where Judgments are pai 


for with ready Money, and where Juſtice may 


legally be denied to him that has not where. 
withal to pay ; a Merchandiſe in ſo great Re- 

ute, as in a Government to ſerve a fourth E- 
— of wrangling Lawyers, to add to the three 
ancient ones of the Church, Nobility, and Peo- 
ple; which fourth Eſtate, having the Laws in 
their hands, and ſovereign Power over Mens 
Lives and Fortunes, make another ſeparate Bo- 
dy of Nobility : From whence it comes to pak, 
that there are double Laws, thoſe of Honour, 
and thoſe of Juſtice, in many things poſitively 
oppoſite to one another ; the Nobles as rigo- 
rouſly condemning a Lye taken, as the other do 
a Lye reveng'd : By the Law of Arms, he ſhall 
be degraded from all Nobility and Honour who 
puts up an Affront; and by the Civil Law, he 
who vindicates his Reputation by Revenge, in- 
curs a Capital Puniſhment : who applies him- 
ſelf to the Law for Reparation of an Offence 
done to his Honour, diſgraces himſelf; and who 
does not, is cenſur'd and puniſh'd by the Law. 
Yer of theſe two ſo different things, both of 
them referring to one Head, the one has the 


charge of Peace, the other of War; thoſe havs 
£7 "= 
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aden the Profit, theſe the Honour; thoſe the Wil- 

by aff dom, cheſe the Vertue; thoſe the Word, theſe 
Mn the Action; thoſe Juſtice, theſe Valour ; thoſe 
ffick MW Reaſon, theſe Force; thoſe the long Robe, theſe 

our ihe ſhort divided betwixt tem. 
n, 3 For what concerns indifferent things, as 
"bar Wt Cloaths, who would debauch them from their 
n nue and real uſe, which is the Bodies Service 
note ind Convenience, and upon which their ori- 
ere, ginal Grace and Decency depend, for the moſt 
s to fantaftick, in my Opinion, that can be imagin d: 

pad Iwill inſtance amongſt others, our flat Caps, 

may that long Tail of Velvet that hangs down from 
lere. MW our Womens Heads, and that laſcivious and a- 
Re. bominable model of a Member we cannot in 
h FM Modeſty ſo much as name, which nevertheleſs 

hree ve ſhamefully ſtruc withal in Publick. Theſe 
Peg. MW Conſiderations notwithſtanding will not prevail 

ys in pon any underſtanding Man to decline t |. 
lem common Mode; but on the contrary, methinks 9 
Bo- ill ſingular and particular Faſhions are rather | 
pals, i warks of Folly and vain Affectation, than of 
our, bound Reaſon, and that a wiſe Man ought with 1 
rely in to withdraw and retire his Soul from the 
igo- Crowd, and there keep it at Liberty, and in 

do power to judge freely of things; but as to this 

hall Moveward Garb and Appearance, abſolutely 'ro _ 

who ollow and conform himſelf to the Faſhion of the 

„be Line. Publick Society has nothing to do with 

in- eur Thoughts, but che reſt, as our Actions, our 

im- Labours, our Fortunes and our Lives, we are to 

nce end and abandon them to the common Opinion 

who and Publick Service, as did that good and great 

aw, (crates, who refus'd to preſerve his Life by a 

\ of Diſobedience to the Magiſtrate, though a very 

the Wicked and unjuſt one: for it is the Rule of 

14vs \ules, and che general Law of Laws, that e? 

—_— "8 
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very one obſerve thoſe of the Place wherein be 
lives. * 
Ne uo T mow ty wins . 


The Countries Cuſtoms to obſerve, 
ls decent, and does Praiſe deferve. 


N 
Beſides it is a very great doubt, whether any ſo 
manifeſt Benefit and Advantage can accrue from 
the Alteration of a Law or Cuſtom receiv'd, let 
it be what it will, as there is Danger and Incon- 
venience in doing it ; foraſniuch as Government 
is a Structure compos'd of ſeveral Parts and 
Members joyn'd and united together, with ſo 
ſtrict Affinity and Union, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſtir ſo much as one Brick or Stone, 
but the whole Body will ſettle and be ſenſible 
of it. The Legiſlacor of the Thurians ordain d, 
> That whoſoever would go about either to abo. 
liſh old Laws, or to eſtabliſh new, ſhould pte. 
ſent himſelf with a Halter about his Neck tothe 
People; to.the end, that if the Innovation he 
would introduce ſhould not be approv'd by ere- 
ry one, he might immediately be hang'd ; and 
that of the Lacedæmonians made it the Buſineſs of 
his whole Life, to obtain from his Citizens 4 
faithful Promiſe, that none of his Laws ſhoull 
be violated. The Ephoras, who ſo rudely cut the 
two Strings that Phrynis had added to Mulick, 
never ſtood to examine whether that Addition 10 
made better Harmony, or that by that means the. 
Inſtrument was more full and compleat; it wa hat 
enough to him to condemn the Invention, that if F 
it was a Novelty, and an Alteration of the old F 

- Faſhion, Which alſo is the Meaning of the old a 
- rulty Sword carried before the Magiſtracy oe - 

WM 


Marſeilles. For my own part, I have my felt aN 
very 


be 


| 
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rery great Averſion for Novelty, what Face, or 
what Pretence ſoever it may carcy along with 
it, and have reaſon, having been an Eye-wit- 
neſs of the great Inconveniences it has produc'd, 
A Man cannot, I confeſs, truly fay, That the 
Miſeries, which for ſo many Years have lain fo 
heavy upon the Kingdom of France, are wholly 
decaſion d by it; but a Man may ſay, and with 
colour enough, that it has accidentally produc'd 
ind begot both the Miſchiefs and Ruines that 
ve ſince continued both without and againſt it, 
ud it is principally that we are to accuſe for 
theſe Diſorders. 


Hen patior tels vulnera facta meit. 


Alas! The Wounds I, now endure 
Which my own Weapons did procure. 


e Buſh whilſt another gets the Hare. The U- 
ty and Contexture of this Monarchy, having 


Ken manifeſtly in her old Age ripd and torn by 


i thing call'd Innovation, has ſince laid open 
Rent, and given ſufficient Admittance to the 


ajeſty does with greater Difficulty ſtoop and 


baſe it ſelf from the height to the Middle, than 


falls and tumbles headlong from the Middle to 


M 2 1 there 


aff 
bs 
fro. 


1. 
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They who give the firſt ſnock to a State, are 
Juntarily the firſt over-wheltn'd in its Ruine 
te Fruits of publick Commotion are ſeldom 

moy'd by him who was the firſt Motor, he on- 
y troubles the Water for anothers Net, and beats 


Ike Injuries in theſe lattef Times. The Royal 1 


— 


e Foundation. But if the Inventors did the 
reater miſchief, the Imitators are more vicious, 
o follow Examples, of which they have felt and 
uniſn both the Horror and the Offence. And if 
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there can be any degree of Horror in ill doing 
theſe laſt are indebted to the other for the Glo. 
ry of contriving, and the Courage of making 
the firſt Attempt. All ſorts of new Diſorders ea. 
fily draw from this primitive and over-tlowing 
Fountain, Examples and Precedents to troube 
and diſcompoſe our Government. We read in 
our very Laws made for the remedy of this firf 
Evil, the Beginning and Pretences of all ſorts, 
naughty Enterpriſes ; and in favour of publick 
Vices, give them-new and more plauſible Name 
for their Excuſe, ſweetning and diſguiſing their 
true Titles, which muſt be done to win forlooth, 
and reclaim us; Honeſta oratio eſt, but the be 
Pretence for Innovation is of very dangerous 
Conſequence ; and freely to ſpeak my Thought; 
it argues methinks a ſtrange Self-love, and: 
great Preſumption of a Man's ſelf, to be ſo fond 
of his own Opinions, that a publick Peace muſt 
be overthrown to eſtabliſh them, and to intro- 
duce ſo many inevitable Miſchiefs, and ſo dread 
ful a Corruption of Manners, as a Civil War, 
and the Mutations of State conſequent to it, 
always brings in its Train; and to introduce 
them in a thing of ſo high Concern, into the 
Bowels of a Man's own Country. Can there be 
worſe Husbandry than to ſet up ſo many certain 
and detected Vices, againſt Errors that are only 
conteſted, and diſputable whether they be ſuch 
or no? And are there any worſe ſorts of Vice 
than thoſe committed againſt a Man's own Con. 
ſcience, and the natural Light of his own Rev 
ſon? The Senate, upon the Diſpute betwixt i 
and the People about the Adminiſtration of their 


Religion, was bold enough to return this Eval: for 
on for current Pay: Ad Deos, id magis quam al can 


Je pertinere ; ipſos wviſuros, ne ſacra ſua _ | but 
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That thoſe things more belong to the Gods to 
determine, than to them; let them therefore 
have a care their ſacred Myſteries were not pro- 
han d: according to that the Oracle anſwer'd 
to thoſe of Delphos, who, fearing to be invaded 
by the Perſians, in the Median War, enquir'd of 
Apollo, how they ſhould diſpoſe of the holy 
Treaſure of his Temple, whether they ſhould 
hide, or remove it to ſcme other Place? He re- 
urn d them Anſwer, that they ſhould ſtir no- 
thing from thence, and only take care of them- 
ſelves, for he was ſufficient to look to what be- 
lng'd to him. Chriſtian Religion has all the 
Marks of the utmoſt Utility and Juſtice : but 
none more manifeſt than the ſevere Injunction 
it lays indifferently upon all to yield abſolute O- 
bedience to the Civil Magiſtrate, and to main- 


nin and defend the Laws: of which, what a a 


wonderful Example has the Divine Wiſdom left 
us, who to work and eſtabliſh the Salvation of 
Mankind, and to conduct this his glorious Vi- 
ory over Death and Sin, would do it after no 
other way, but at the Mercy of our ordinary 
forms of Juſtice, ſubmitting the Progreſs and 
Iſſue of ſo high, and ſo ſalutiferous an Effect, to 
the blindneſs and injuſtice of our Cuſtoms and 
Obſervations, ſuffering the innocent Blood of 
lo many of his Ele&, and ſo long a loſs of fo 


many Years to the maturing of this ineſtimable _ 
Fruit? There is a vaſt difference betwixt the 


Caſes of one that follows the Forms and Laws 
of his Country, and another that will under- 
take to regulate and change them; of which the 
fcſt pleads Simplicity, Obedience, and Example 
for his Excuſe, who, whatever he ſhall do, it 
cannot be imputed to Malice, 'tis at the worſt 
but Misfortune. Quit eſt enim, quem non 


/ 
| 
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moveat Cicero de ! 
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I / clariſſimis monumentis_teſtata, fee ant iqui 
| S 


my better and more mature Judgment, I duil 


tæ r? For who is it that Antiquity, ſealed, ang 
atteſted with ſo many glorious 1 
not move? Beſides what Hocrates ſays, that De. 
ſect is nearer ally d to Moderation than Excek 
The other is a much more ruffling Gameſter: 
for whoſoever ſhall take upon him to chooſe, 
to alter, and uſurp the Authority of judging, 
ovghe to look well about him, and make it his 
Putineſs co diſcover the Defe& of what he 
would aboliſh, and the Vertue of what he is 4. 
bout to introduce. This fo eaſy, and fo vulgy 
Conſideration, is that which ſetled me in ny 
Station, and kept even my moſt extravagant and 
ungovern'd Youth under the Rein, ſo as notty 
burthen my Shoulders with ſo great a weight 
as to render my ſelf reſponſible * A Science of 
that Importance; and in this to dare, what 1 


not do in the moſt eaſie, and indifferent thing 
I had been inſtructed, and wherein the temerity 
of judging is of no Conſequence at all. Ic ſcemWhur 
ing to me very unjuſt to go about to ſubject pub tho 
lick and eſtabliſn d Cuſtoms and Inſtitutions, ¶ bos 
the Weakneſs and Inſtability of a private anWhay 
particular Fancy, (for private Reaſon is but Whtoc 
private Juriſdiction) and to attempt that upoiſ the 
the Divine, which no Government will endum any 
2 Man ſhould do upon the Civil Laws. Wit ver 
which, though human Reaſon has much mor 
Commerce, than with the other; yet are the 
tovcreignly judg'd by cheir own proper Judge: 
and the utmoſt ſufficiency, ſerves only to er 
pound, and ſet forth the Law and Cuitom te 
ceiv'd, and neither to wreſt it, nor to introducWand 
any thing of Innovation. And if ſometimes th che 
Pivine Frovidengs have gone beyond the Rule io 
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to which it has neceſſarily bound, and oblig'd 
us Men; it is not to give us any Diſpenſation to 
do the ſame ; thoſe are only Maſter-ſtrokes of 
the Divine Hand, which we are not to imi- 
tate, but admire ; and extraordinary Examples, 
Marks of purpos'd and particular Teſtimo- 
nies of Power, of the Nature of Miracles pre- 
ſented before us for Manifeſtations of its Al- 
mighty Operation, equally above both our Rules 
t he ind Forces, which it would be folly, and Impi- 
is . ey to attempt to repreſent and imitate ; and that 
ig: ve ought not to follow, but to contemplate 
| ny with the greateſt Reverence and Aſtoniſhment: 
t and Arts proper for his Perſon who has Power to do 
them, and not for us. Cotta very opportunely 
teclares,that when Matter of Religion is in que- 
tion, he will be govern'd by T. Corumcanm, P. 
Scipio, P. Scævola, who were the High Prieſts, 
Juli and not by Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chryſippu, who 
were Philoſophers. God knows in the preſent 
Quarrel of our Civil War, where there are a 
em hundred Articles to daſh out and to put in, and 
thoſe great and very conſiderable ones too, 
5, M how many there are who can truly boaſt, they 
have exactly and perfectly weigh'd and under- 
ut food the Grounds and Reaſons of the one and 
the other Party. Tis a Number (if it make 
dun any Number) chat would be able to procure us 
yery little Diſturbance ; but what becomes of 
1019 all che reſt? under what Enſigns do they march? 
in what Quarter do they lie? Theits have the 
ſame Effect with other weak and ill apply d Me- 
dicines, they have only ſet the Humours they 
would Purge, more violently in working, ſtirr'd 
Wand exaſperated them by the Conflict, and left 
chem ſtall behind. The Apozem was too weak 
tO purge, but ſtrong enough to weaken us; ſo 
Aa * Ma x that 
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that it does not work, but we keep it ſtill in Mio 
our, Bodies, and reap nothing from the Operati. Mof 
on, but inteſtine Gripes and Dolours ; ſo it i; Hor 
nevertheleſs, that Fortune ſtill reſerving her Ay. Mike 
thority in Defiance of whatever we are able to Hu 
do or ſay, does ſometimes preſent us with a Ne. 
geſſity ſo urgent, that tis requiſite the Law 
ſhould a little yield, and give way; and when 
one oppoſes the Encreaſe of an Innovation that 
thus intrudes it [elf by Violence, to keep a Man' 
ſelf..in ſo doing in all Places, and in all Things, 
ine oe the Bounds and Rules preſcrib'd, apainf 
thoſe who have the Power, and to whom al 
things arelawful, that may any way ſerve to ad. 
yance.their Deſign, who have no other Law not 
Rule but what ſerves beſt to their own Purpoſe; 
is a dangerous Obligation, and an intolerabls 
Inequality. ' 
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3 Aditum nocendi pe reſtat fides. 

— 5 No ocend; perfido præſtat fides 

3. Seen. 1. 80 ſimple Truth does her fair Breaſt difarm, 
And gives to Treachery a Power to harm. 


Foraſmuch as the ordinary Diſcipline of: 
healthful State does not provide againſt theſe 
extraordinary Accidents, ſhe preſuppoſes a Bo 
dy that ſupports it ſelf in its principal Ment 
bers and Offices, and a common conſent to it L 
Obedience and Obſervation. A legal proceed. 
ing is cold, heavy and conſtrain'd, and not fit: 
to make Head againſt a headſtrong and unbrid- 
led Proceeding. Tis known to be to this day 
caſt in the Diſh of thoſe two great Men, O4. 
viu and Cato, in the two Civil Wars of Scl 
and Cæſar, that they would rather ſuffer their 
Country to undergo the laſt Excremiries, then 
= 
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in Neo relieve their Fellow Citizens at the Expence 
ati. Nof its Laws, or to be guilty of any Innovation; 
t i: Mor in truth, in theſe laſt Neceſſities, where 
Ay. Mihere is no other Remedy, it would peradven- 
to ure be more diſcreetly done, to ſtoop, and yield 
Ne. Mi lictle to receive the Blow, than by oppoſing 
aw; Muithout Poſſibility of doing any good, to give 
hen Noccaſion to Violence to trample all under foot; 
that and better to make the Laws do what they can, 
an;Mvben they cannot do what they would. After 
nge this manner did he who ſuſpended them for four 
rink and twenty Hours, and he who for once ſhifted 
1 all M2 day- in the Calendar, and that other who in 
ad. Nie Month of June made a Second of May. The 
not Laedemonians themſelves, who were ſo religi- 
oſe;¶ ous Obſervers of the Laws of their Country be- 
able ing ſtraitned by one of their own Edicts, by 
which it was expreſly forbidden to chooſe the 
ame Man to be Admiral; and on the other fide, 
their Affairs neceſſarily requiring, that Lyſander 
ſhould again take upon him that Command, 
n, chey made one Aratus Admiral, tis true, but 
oithal, Lyſander went Superintendent of the 
Navy. And by the ſame Subtilty and Equivo- 
cation, one of their Ambaſſadors being ſent to 
the Athenians to obtain the Revocation of ſome 
Decree, and Pericles remonſtrating to him, that 
it was forbid to take away the Tablet, wherein 
Law had once been engroſs'd, he advis d him 
to turn it only, that being not forbidden at all 
and Plutarch commends Philopemen, that being 
born to Command, he knew how to do it, not 
only according to the Laws, but alſo to over- 
04 le even the Laws themſelves, when the pub- 
click Neceflity ſo requir'd. : 
| en 
5 4 
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Parious Events from the ſame Counſel, iſ 


Aques Amiot, great Almoner of France, one so 
day related to me this Story, much to the 
Honour of a Prince of ours (and ours he is upon f 
ſeveral very good Accounts, though originally bs 
of Foreign Extraction) that in the time of ou 
firſt Commotions at the Siege of Rouen this 
Prince, having been advertis'd by the Queen. 
Mother of a Conſpiracy againſt his Life, and in 
her Letters particular notice being given him 
the Perſon who was to execute the Buſineſs (why 
was a Gentleman of Anjou, or elſe of May, 
and who to this Effect did frequently haunt this 
Prince's Houſe) diſcover'd not a Syllable of this 
Intelligence to any ong whatever, but going the 
next day to St. Katharine's Mount, from whence 
our Battery play'd againſt the Town (for it ws 
during the time of a Siege) and having in Com 
pany with him the ſaid Lord Almoner, and ane 
ther Biſhop, he was preſently aware of this Gen 
tleman, who had been denoted to him, and pre 
ſently caus d him to be call d to his Preſence : To 
whom being come before him, ſeeing him pale, 
and trembling with the Conſcience of his Guilt 
he thus ſ4id, Monſieur ſuch a one, Mu already guys 
what bave to ſay to you, your Countenance diſc ven 
it, and therefore "tis in vain to diſguiſe your Pratlice; 
for I am ſo well inform d of your Buſineſs, that it wil 
but make worſe for you, to go about 10 conceal or f 

d-ny it: you know very well ſuch and ſuch Paſſage, 

(which were the moſt ſecret Circumſtances 0 

his Conſpiracy) and therefore be ſure, as you tend 


Jour own Life, to confeſs to me the whole Truth of 
| De gh 
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Dev. The poor Man ſeeing himſelf thus trap d, 
and convinc'd (for the whole Buſineſs had been 
liſcover d to the Queen by one of the Com- 
plices) was in ſuch a Taking, he knew not what 
to do; but joyning his Hands to beg and ſue 
for Mercy, he meant to throw himſelf at this 
Prince's Feet, who taking him up proceeded to 
lay, Come on, Sir, and tell me, have I at any time 
heretofore done you any Injury ? or bave I, through my 
yrticular Hatred or private Malice, offended any Kinſ- 
mon or Friend of yours ? It is not above three Weeks 
that I bawe known you ; What inducement then cauld 
move you to attempt my Death? To which the 
Gentleman, with a trembling Voice, reply'd, 
That it was no particular Grudge he had to his Perſon, 
but the general Intereſt and Concern of his Party, and 
that be bad been put upon it by ſome who had perſwaded 
him it would be a meritorious Af, by any means to 
extirpate ſo great and ſo powerful an Enemy of their 
Religion. Well, {aid the Prince, I will now let you 
ſee, how much more charitable the Religion is that 1 
maintain, than that which you profeſs ; Yours has per- 
ſwaded you to kill me, without hearing me to ſpeak, 
ad without ever having given you any cauſe of 
Offence; and mine commands me to forgive you, con- 
vic as you are, by your own Confeſſion, of a Deſign to 
murther me without Reaſon. Get you gone, that I 
ſee you no more; and if you are wiſe, chooſe hence- 
forward honeſter Men for your Counſellors in your De- 
ons. The Emperor Auguſtus, being in Gaul, 
had certain information of a Conſpiracy L. Cinua 
was contriving againſt him, who thereupon re- 
lolv'd to make him an Example; and to that 
end ſent to ſummon his Friends to meet the next 
Morning in Council; but the Night between he 
paſt over, with unquietneſs of Mind, conſi- 
dering that he was to put to death a young Man, 
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mond to Council, he commanded Cinna all alone 


of an illuſtrious Family, and Nephew to the 6 
great Pompey, which made him break out imo e 
ſeveral Ejaculations of Paſſion: What then, fan 
he, Shall it be ſaid, that I ſhall live in perpetuy ;; 
Anxiety, and continual Alarm, and ſuffer my ol 
Aſſaſſinates in the mean time to walk abroad xi; 
Liberty? ſhall he go unpuniſhed after having n 
conſpir'd againſt my Life, a Lite that I hae 
hitherto defended in fo many Civil Wars, anden 
fo many Battles both by Land and Sea? Add. 
after having ſettled the Univerſal Peace of tels 
whole World, ſhall this Man be pardoned, won 
has conſpired not only to murther, but to ſacrifice m 
me? For the Conſpiracy was to kill him at Ste 
crifice, After which, remaining for fome time 
ſilent, he re- begun louder, and ſtraining his Voice 
more than before to exclaim againſt himſelf, and 
ſay, Why liv'ſt thou? If it be for the good of many 
that thou ſhould it Die? muſt there be no end of 
thy Revenges and Cruelties? Is thy Life of fo grea 
value, that ſo many Miſchiefs muſt be done to 
preſerve it? His Wife Livia, ſeeing him in thi 
perplexity ; Will you take a Woman's Counſel, 
faid ſhe 2 Do as the Phyſicians do, who when 
the ordinary Recipe's will do no good, make 
Tryal of the contrary. By ſeverity you have 
hitherto prevail'd nothing; Lepidus has follow! 
Savidienus, Murena Lepidus, Cæpio Murena, and 
Egnatius Cæpio. Begin now and try how Sweet- 
nels and Clemency will ſucceed. Cinna is con- 
vict, forgive him, he will never henceforth have 
the Heart to hurt thee, and it will be an Act af 
Glory. Auguſtus was glad that he had met wit 
an Advocate of his own Humour ; wherefore, 
having thank'd- his Wife, and in the Morning 
countermanded his Friends he had before ſun- 
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to be brought to him; who being acèordingly 
come, and a Chair by his Appointment ſet him, 
having commanded every one out of the Room, 
he ſpake to him after this manner : In the firſt 
place, Cinna, I demand of thee patient Audience; 
do not interrupt me in what I am about to ſay, 
ind I will afterwards give thee Time and Leiſure 
© anſwer. Thou know'ſt, Cinna, that having 
taken thee Priſoner in the Enemies Camp, and 
that an Enemy not only made, but born fo, 
[eave thee thy Life, reſtor'd thee all thy Goods, 
and finally put thee in ſo good a poſture, by 
my Bounty, of living well and at thy eaſe, thac 
the Victorious envy'd the Conquerd. The 
Qcerdotal Office which thou mad'ſt ſuit to me 
for, I conferr'd upon thee, after having deny'd 
i to others, whoſe Fathers have ever born Arms 
in my Service: And after ſo many Obligations 
thou haſt undertaken to kill me. At which Cinna 
crying out, that he was very far from entertain- 
ing any ſo wicked a Thought; Thou doſt not 
thWleep thy Promiſe, Cinna, (continued Auguſtus) 
nel, at thou would'ſt not interrupt me. Yes. 
'nenWthou haſt undertaken to murther me in ſuch 
abe Place, ſuch a Day, in ſuch and ſuch Company, 
dare and in ſuch a Manner. At which Words ſeeing 
acm aſtoniſh'd and ſilent, not upon the Account 
and of his Promiſe ſo to be, but interdict with the con- 
ſcience of his Crime; Why, proceeded Auguſtus, 
to what end would'ſt thou do ic? Is it co be 
Emperour ? Believe me, the Rupublick is in a 
rery ill Condition, if I am the only Man be- 
vil twixe thee and the Empire. Thou art not able 
ore, o much as to defend thy own Houſe, and but 
1"; Wt other day waſt baffled in a Suit, by the oppos'd 
um lntereſt of a mean manumitted Slave. What, 


on Whaſt thou neither Means nor Power in any other 
to thing, 
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thing, but only to attempt againſt Cæſar? | 
quit claim to the Empire, if there is no other 
but I to obſtruct thy Hopes: Can ſt thou be. 
lieve, that Paulus, that Fabius, that the Caſſan 
and Servilians, and ſo many Noble Romans, not 
only ſo in Title, but who by their Virtue honout 
their Nobility, would ſuffer or endure thee? 
Aſter this, and a great deal more that he ſaid tg 
him, (for he was two long Hours in ſpeaking) 
Well, Cinna, go thy way, ſaid he, I again gin 
thee that Life in the Quality of a Traytor and 
a Parricide, which I once before gave thee in 
the Quality of an Enemy. Let Friendſhip from 
this time forward begin betwixt us, and let 
us try to make it appear whether I have given, 
or thou haft receiv'd thy Life with the better 
Faith; and ſo departed from him. Some time 
after, he preferr'd him to che Conſular Digni- 
ty, complaining, that he had not the Conf- 
dence to demand it ; had him ever after for his 
very great Friend, and was at laft made by 
him ſole Heir to all his Eſtate Now from 
the time of this Accident, which befel Augufu 
in the fortieth Year of his Age, he never 
had any Conſpiracy or Attempt againſt him, 
and therein reap'd the due Reward of this his 
ſo generous and exemplary Clemency. But 
it did not fo well ſucceed with our Prince in 
the former Story ; his Moderation and Mercy 
not being ſufficient ſo to ſecure him, that he 
did not afterwards fall into the toils of the like 
Treaſon : fo vain and frivolous a thing is Humane 
Prudence; and in ſpight of all our Projects, 
Counſels, and Precautions, Fortune will ſtill be 
Miſtreſs of Events. We repute Phyſicians for- 
tunate when they hit upon a lucky Cure, as if 


there was no other Art but theirs that _ - 
an 
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ſand upon its own Legs, and whoſe Foundations 
ire too weak to ſupport its ſelf upon its own 


— Baſis, and as if no other Art ſtood in need of 
1 Fortune 's Hand to aſſiſt in its Operations. For 


ny Part, I think of Phyſick as much good or ill 
any one would have me: for Thanks be to 
God, we have no great Traffick together. I 
m of a quite contrary Humour to other Men, 
or I always deſpiſe it; but when I am ſick, in- 
lead of recanting, or entring into Compoſition 
ith it, I begin yet more to hate, nauſeate, 
and fear it, telling them who importune me to 
nter into a Courſe of Phyſick, that they muſt 
ye me time to recover my Strength and Health, 
hat I may be the better able to ſupport and en- 
unter the violence and danger of the Potion: 
bo that I ſtill let Nature work, ſuppoſing her to 
x ſufficiently arm'd with Teeth and Claws to 
kiend her ſelf from the Aſſaults of Infirmity, 
ind to uphold that Contexture, the Diſſolution 


+ f which ſhe flies and abhors: For I am afraid, 
* lt inſtead of Aſſiſting her when grappled, and 
* Iuggling with the Diſeaſe, I ſhould Aſſiſt her 


ccidents to encounter. Now I fay, that not 
n Phyſick only, but in other more certain Arts, 
ortune has a very great intereſt and ſhare. The 
'verick Raptures, and thoſe prodigious flights 
Fancy, that raviſh and tranſport the Author 


* but of himſelf, why, ſhould we not attribute 
like dem to his good Fortune, ſince the Poet him- 
ane elf confeſſes they exceed his Sufficiency and 
d, orce, and acknowledges them to proceed from 
| be omething elſe than himſelf, and has them no 
for. Pore in his Power than che Orators ſay they 
acif Ne choſe extraordinary Motions and Agirati- 


"ns that ſometimes puſh them beyond their De- 


gn. 
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\dverſary, and procure new Work, and new 
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fign, It is the ſame in Painting, where Touc 

SW 4 ſhall ſometimes lip from the + of the Paine 

ſo ſurpaſſing both his Fancy and his Art, as f 

beget his own Admiration. But Fortune doc 

yet more accidentally manifeſt the ſhare ſhe hy 

in all things of this kind, by the Graces an; 

Elegancies are found out in them, not only hi 

yond the Intention, but even without the Knoy 

ledge of the Artiſt. A judicious Reader doe 

often find out in other Mens Writings, other 

kind of Perfections, and finds in them a bettet 

Senſe and more queint Expreflion than the Ay 

thor himſelf either intended or perceiv'd. Ad 

| as to military Enterprizes and Executions, ever 

one ſees how great a hand Fortune has in 4 

thoſe Affairs; even in our very Counſels ani 

Deliberations there muſt certainly by ſomething 

of Chance and good Luck mix'd with Humane 

— Prudence, for all that our Wiſdom can do alone 

is no great matter; the more piercing, quick 

and apprehenſive it is, the weaker it finds it (elf 

and is by ſo much more apt to miſtruſt its oy 

Vertue. I am of Sylla's Opinion, and when 

moſt ſtrictly and nearer hand examine the mol} 

glorious Exploits of War, I perceive, methink, 

that thoſe who carry them on, make uſe 0 

Counſel and Debate only for Cuſtoms ſake, and 

leave the beſt part of the Enterprize to Fortune, 

and relying upon her Favour and Afliſtance, 

tranſgreſs at every turn the Bounds of Military 

Conduct, and the Rules of War. There happen 

ſometimes accidental Alacrities and ſtrange Fu- 
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ries in their Deliberations, that for the mol th 
part prompt them to follow the worſt, and 0 
worſt grounded Counſels, and that ſwell theit E. 
Courages beyond the Limits of Reaſon : from 10 


whence it falls out, that many great * 
˖ 
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to juſtify thoſe temerarious Deliberations, have dhe in 


deen forc'd to tell their Soldiers, that they were 
by ſome Inſpiration and good Omen encoura- 

dand invited to ſuch Attempts. Wherefore, in 
this Doubt and Uncertainty that the ſhortſight- 
edneſs of Humane Wiſdom to ſee and chooſe 
the beſt, (by reaſon of the Difficulties that the 
narious Accidents and Circumſtances of things 
bring along with them) does perplex us withal, 


the ſureſt way in my Opinion, did no other 


Conſideration invite us to 1t, were to pitch upon 
that wherein is the greateſt Appearance of Ho- 
neſty and Juſtice, and not being certain of the 
ſhorteſt, to go the ſtraighteſt and moſt direct 
way; as in theſe two Examples I have before 
lid down; there is no queſtion to be made bur 
it was mote noble and generous in him who had 
receiv'd the Offence, to pardon it, as they both 
did, than to do otherwiſe ; and if the former miſ- 
carried in it, he is not nevertheleſs to be blam'd 
for his good Intention: Neither does any one know 
if he had proceeded otherwiſe, whether by that 
means he had avoided the end his Deſtiny had ap- 
pointed for him; and he had however loſt the Glo- 
ty of ſo generous an Act. You will find in Hiſto- 
y many who have been in this apprehenſion, that 
the moſt part have taken the courſe to meet, and 
prevent Conſpiracies by Puniſhment and Re- 
renge: but I find but very few who have reap'd 
any Advantage by this proceeding; witneſs ſo 
many Rowan Emperors: And whoever finds him- 
ſelf in this danger, ought not to expect much, ei- 
ther from his Vigilancy or Power ; for how hard 4 
thing is it for a Man to ſecure himſelf from an 
Enemy, who lies conceal'd under the counte- 
nance of the moſt officious Friend we have, and 
to diſcover and know the Wills and inward 

N Thoughts 


mcentariſſes 


th. 
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- Icuſie and Diſtruſt, under colour of Security, 


Thoughts of thoſe who are continually doing 
us ſervice? Tis to much purpoſe to have a Guard 
of Strangers about a Man's Perſon, and to be 
always fenced about with a Pale of armed Men; 
whoſoever deſpiſes his own Life, is always 
Maſter of that of another Man. And moreover, 
this continual Suſpicion, that makes a Prince jeg. 
lous of all the World, muſt of neceſſity be ; 
ſtrange Torment to him, and therefore it waz, 
that Dion, being advertis'd that Calippus watch 
all opportunities to take away his Life, had 
never the Heart to enquire more particularly in. 
to it, ſaying, That he had rather die, than live 
in that miſery that he muſt continually ſtand 
upon his Guard, not only againſt his Enemies 
but his Friends alſo ; which Alexander much more 
lively manifeſted in effect, when having notice 
by a Letter from Parmenio, that —_ his moſt 
beloved Phyſician, was by Daria his money 
corrupted to poyſon him, at the ſame time that 
he gave the Letter to Philip to read, ſup'd of the 
Potion he had brought him. Was not this by 
ſuch a Reſolution to expreſs, that if his Friend 
had a mind to diſpatch him out of the World, 
he was willing to give them opportunity to do 
it? This Prince is indeed the Sovereign Prece- 
dent of all hazardous Actions; but I do not know 
whether there be another paſſage in his Lit fhi 
wherein there is ſo much fteadinef and con. 

ſtancy as in this, nor ſo illuſtrious an Image of 
the greatneſs of his Mind. Thoſe who preach 
to Princes ſo circumſpe& and vigilant a Jet 


preach to them Ruin and Diſhonour. Nothing 
Noble can ever be perform'd without Danger 
I know a Perſon, naturally of a very great de 
ring and enterprizing Courage, whoſe good for- hin 

tune 
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nne is continually prevented, and foreſtall'd b 

ich perſwaſions, that he muſt retire into the grojs 
his own Body, and keep thoſe he knows are his 
Friends continually about him, that he muſt not 
rearken to any Reconciliation with his ancient 
Enemies, that he muſt ſtand off, and not truſt his 
erſon in hands ſtronger than his own, what pro- 
niſes or offers ſoever they may make him, or what 
drantages ſoever he may ſee before him. And 


ch'd Bl know another, who has unexpectedly made 
had s Fortune by following a contrary Advice, 
in. N Courage, the Reputation and Glory of which 
live en ſeek with fo greedy an Appetite, repre» 


ats and ſets it ſelf out when need requires, 
5 magnificently in Querpo, as in the neateſt 
ums; in a Cloſet, as well as a Camp; and this 
er · circumſpect and wary Prudence is a mortal 
emy to all high and generous Exploits, 


ney Wyo, to found Syphax his intention, leaving his 
that WMirmy, and abandoning Spain, nor yet ſecure, 
che Wor well ſettled in his new Conqueſt, could paſs 
s by Wrer into Africk in two contemptible Bottoms, to 
end ommit himſelf, in an Enemies Country, to the 
11d, ower of a Barbarian King, to a Faith untry'd and 


own, without Precaution, without Hoſtage, 
nder the ſole ſecurity of the greatneſs of his 
wn Courage, his good Fortune, and the promiſe 


his elevated Hopes. Habira fides ipſam plerum- Tu 
dem obligat. Truſt oftentimes obliges Fidelity. © * 


con. 
e oa the contrary, Fear and Diffidence invite and 
act nw on Injury and Offence. The moſt miſtruſt- 
Jea-· Ii of all our Kings ſettled his Affairs principally 
ri voluntarily giving up his Life and Liberty into 
ning Enemies hands, by that Action manifeſting 
gel at he had an abſolute confidence in them, to 
dare end they might repoſe as great an aſſurancę 
for In him. Ceſar did only oppoſe the Authority of his 
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| Countenance, and the ſharpreſs of his Rebuke 
| to his mutinous Legions, and rebellious Army, 
ſtetit aggere fulti Fl 


| Lucar. . 3. Ceſpitis, intrepidus vultu, meruitque timeri m 
| Nil metuens. | 3 on 
| Upon a Parapet of Turf he ſtood, * 


| His manly face with Reſolution ſhone, 
And froze the Mutineers rebellious Blood, MW. 
Challenging fear from all by fearing nome. 


But it is true withal, that this undaunted Au 
rance is not to be repreſented in its true aac 
lively form, but by ſuch whom the apprehenſu il 
of Death, and the worſt that can happen, dull 
no way terrifie and affright ; for to repreſent bo 
pretended Reſolution with a pale and doubii 
Countenance, and trembling Limbs for the fo 
Service of an important Reconciliation, will! 
effect nothing to purpoſe. Tis an excelleWRc 
way to gain the Heart, and conquer the Mn 
of another, to go ſubmit ; and intruſt a mauer 
Perſon to him, provided it appear to be frani b 
done, and without the conſtraint of neceſſii bo 
and in ſuch a condition, that a Man manifeft\Wdil 
does it out of a pure and entire confidence in ii da 
Party, at leaſt with a Countenance clear froth: 
any Cloud of ſuſpicion. I ſaw, when I wasWhrl 
Boy, a Gentleman, who was Governour of {Wn 
great City, upon occaſion of a Popular Congiſtie 
motion and Fury, not knowing what ot int 
courſe to take, go out of a Place of very ge ia 
Streugth and Security, and commit himſelf the 
the mercy of the ſeditious Rabble, in hopes in 
that means to appeaſe the Tumult before it gi det 
to a more formidable Head: But it was ill f 
him that he did ſo, for he was there miſerabſ thi 
flain. But I am not nevertheleſs of on an 
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that he committed ſo great an Errour in going 
aut, as Men commonly reproach his Memory 
withal, as he did in chooſing a gentle and ſub- 
niflive way for the effecting his purpoſe, and in 
endeavouring to quiet this ſtorm, rather by o- 
keying than commanding, and by Entreaty ra- 
ther than Remonſtrance ; and am inclin'd to 
believe, that a gracious Severity, with a Soldier- 
like way of commanding, full of Security, and 
Confidence ſuitable to the Quality of his Perſon ; 
2nd the Dignity of his Command, would have 
ſacceeded better with him; at leaſt, he had pe- 
ind with greater Decency and Reputation. 
There is nothing ſo little to be expected, or 
hop'd for from this many-headed Monſter, when 
o incens d, as Humanity and good Nature; it 
z much more capable of Reverence and Fear. 
I ſhould alſo reproach him, that having taken a 
Reſolution (in my Judgment rather brave than 
taſb) ro expoſe himſelf weak and naked in this 
tempeſtuous Sea of enraged Franticks ; he ought 
boldly to have ſtem'd the Current, and to have 
torn himſelf bravely aloft ; whereas coming to 
diſcover his Danger nearer hand, and his Noſe 
thereupon hapning to bleed, he again chang'd 
that demiſs and fawning Countenance he had at 
hrlt put on, into another of Fear and Amazement, 
and filling both bis Voice and Eyes with Entrea- 
ties and Tears, and in that Poſture endeavour- 
Wing to withdraw and ſecure his Perſon, that Car- 
rage more enflam'd their Fury, and ſoon brought 
the Effects of ic upon him. It was upon a time 
in a certain Place order'd by ſome, who had no 
very good Meaning in it, that there ſhould be 
2 general Muſter of ſeveral Troops in Arms (for 
that is the moſt proper Scene of ſecretRevenges, 
and there is no Place where they can be executed 
ä 1 
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with greater Safety) and there were publick and 
manifelt Appearances; that there was no ſaſe 
Cothing for ſome, whoſe principal and neceſſary 
Office it was to view them. Whereupon a Con. 
ſultation was call'd, and ſeveral Counſels were 
ropus't. as in a caſe that was very nice, and of 
reat Difficulty ; and moreover, of important 
conſequence. Mine, amongſt the reſt, was, that 
they ſhould by all means avoid giving any ſign 
bf Suſpicion, but that the Officers who were 
Moſt in danger ſhould boldly go, and with cher. 
ful and erect Countenances ride boldly and conf 
dently thorough the Files and Diviſions, and that 
inſtead of ſparing Fire (which the Counſels of 
the major part tended to) they ſhouldentreat the 
Captains to command the Soldiers to give round 
and full Volleys in Honour of the SpeRator,, 
and not to ſpare their Powder: Which was ac- 
dordingly done, and ferv'd to ſo good uſe, as to 
pleaſe and gratifie the ſuſpeted Troops; and 
1 gen to beget a mutual and wholeſom 
onfidence and Intelligence amongſt them. l 
look upon Julius Cæſars way of winning Men to 
im as the beſt, and moſt plauſible, that can 
zoMibly be put in practice. Firſt, he try d by 
Clemency to make himſelf belov'd even by his 
very Enemies, contenting himſelf in detected 
Conſpiracies, only publickly to declare, that he 
Was pre- acquainted with them; which being 
done, he took 2 noble Reſolution to expect, 
without Sollicitude or Fear, whatever might be 
the Event, wholly reſigning up himſelf to the 
Protection of the Gods and Fortune: For 
yueſtionleſs in this very Eſtate he was at the time 
Wheh he was. kill'd. A Stranger having pub- 
litkly ſaid, that he could teach Dionyſus the 
Tyrant of Sracauſa an infallible way to find o 
. E an 
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and diſcover all the Conſpiracies his Subjects 
hould contrive againſt him, if he would give him 
good Sum of Money for his Pains : Dionyſius, 
hearing of it, caus'd the Man to be brought to 
him, that he might learn an Art ſo neceſſary to 
his Preſervation; and having ask d him by what 
Art he might make ſuch Diſcoveries, the Fellow 
made Anſwer, That all the Art he knew, was 
That he ſhould give him a Talent, and after- 
wards boaſt that he had obtain'd a ſingular Se- 
cret from him. Diony/ius lik'd the Invention, 
and accordingly caus'd fix hundred Crowns to 
be counted out to him. It was not likely he 
ſhould give ſo great a Sum to a Perſon unknown, 
but upon the account of ſome extraordinary 
Diſcovery, the belief of which ſerv'd to keep 
his Enemies in awe. Princes however do very 
wiſely, co publiſh the Informations they receive 
of all the Practices againſt their Lives, to poſleſs 
Men with an Opinion they have ſo good In- 
telligence, and ſo many Spies abroad, that no- 
thing can be plotted againſt them, but they have 
preſent notice of it. The Duke of Athens did 
a great many ridiculous things to eſtabliſh his 
new Tyranny over Florence : But this eſpecially 
was moſt remarkable, that having receiv'd the 
firſt intimation of the Confpiracies the People 
were hatching againſt him, by Martbeo di Moroſo, 
one of the Conſpirators, he preſently put him 
to death, to ſuppreſs that Rumour, that ir 
might not be thought any of the City diflik'd 
his Government. I remember I have formerly 
read, a Story of ſome Roman of great Quality, 
who, flying the Tyranny of the Triumvirate, 
had a chouland times, by the ſubtilty of as many 
Inventions, eſcap'd from falling into the hands 
of thoſe that purſu'd him. It hap'ned one day, 
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that a Troop of Horſe which was fent out to 
take him, paſs'd cloſe by a Brake where he was 
ſquat, and miſs d very narrowly of ſpying him: 
But he conſidering, upon the inſtant, the Pain 
and Difficulties wherein he had ſo long conti. 
nued, to evade the ſtrickt and continual Searches 
were every day made for him the little Pleaſure 
he could hope for in ſuch a kind of Life, and how 
much better it was for him to die once for all, than 
to be perpetually at this paſs, he ſtarted from his 
Seat himſelf, call'd them back, ſhew'd them his 
Form, and voluntarily deliver'd himſelf up to their 
Cruelty, by that means to free both himſelf and 


them from further Trouble. To invite a Man's 


Enemies to come and cut his Throat, was a Re. 
ſolution that appears a little extravagant and odd; 
and yet I think he did better to take that courſe, 
than to live in a 2«otidian Ague ; and for which 
there was no Cure. But ſeeing all the Reme- 
dies a Man can apply to ſuch a Diſeaſe, are 
full of Unquietneſs, and uncertain, tis better 
with a manly Courage to prepare ones ſelf for 
the worſt that can happen, and to extract ſome 
Conſolation from this, That we are not certain 
the thing we fear will ever come to pals. 


— 1 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Pedantry. 


Was often, when a Boy, wonderfully con- 

cern d to ſee in the Italian Farces a Pedant 
always brought in for the Fool of the Play, and 
that the Title of Magiſter was in no greater Re- 
verence amongſt us, for being deliver'd up to 
their Tuition, what could I do leſs than be jea- 
lous of their Honour and Reputation? 1 out 
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was batibility betwixt the Vulgar fort, and Men 
im: Nef a finer thread, both in Judgment and Know- 
ing edge, for as much as they go a quite contrary 
ati. ray to one another: But in this, the thing I 
he; Mnolt ſtumbled at was, that the braveſt Men were 
ure Mihoſe who moſt deſpis'd them; witneſs our fa- 
ow nous Poet du Bellay, 


han Mais je bay par ſur tout un ſcavoir pedanteſque. 
his But of all ſorts of Learning, that 
Of the Pedant I molt do hate. 


And they us'd to do fo in former times; for 
Pluarch ſays, that Grecian, and Scholar, were 
mes of reproach and contempt amongſt the 


to [confeſs, to excuſe them by the natural incom- 


Du Bellay. 


dd, Winans. But ſince, with the better experience 
iſe WW Age, I find they had very great reaſon ſo to 
ich o, and that * magnos Clericos non ſunt magis Rabelais. 
ne- 2, ſapientes. he greateſt Clerks are not the 
are Nrileſt Men. But whence it ſhould come to paſs, 


at a Mind enrich'd with the knowledge of ſo 
many things, ſhould not become more quick and 
pritely, and that a groſs and vulgar underſtand- 
g ſhould yet inhabit there without correcting 
ad improving it ſelf, where all the Diſcourſes, 
and Judgments of the greateſt Wits the World e- 
er had, are collected, and ſtor d up, I am yet to 
ek, To admit ſo many ſtrange Conceptions, 
0 great and ſo high Fancies, it is neceſſary, 
4 2 young Lady, and one of the greateſt Prin- 
elles of the Kingdom, ſaid to me once) that 
Man's own be crowded, and ſqueez'd together 
nto a leſs compaſs, to make room for the other. I 
ould be apt to conclude, that as Plants are ſuffo- 
ated, and drown'd with too much nouriſhment, 
ind Lamps with too much Oyl, ſo is the Active 


ht, Fart of the underſtanding with too much 3 
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to examine, if he has Life, if he has Motion, i 


and that after the rudeſt manner. Do you 
two thouſand Acres of Land? they laugh 
ſelves to the whole World for their poſſeſſion 


and Matter, which being embaraſs'd, and co 
founded with the diverſity of things, is depri 
of the Force and Power to diſengage it ſe 
and that by the preſſure of this weight, it 
bow'd, ſubjected, and rendred of no uſe. But 
is quite otherwiſe, for a Soul ſtretches x 
dilates it ſelf proportionably as it fills. Andi 
the Examples of elder times, we ſee quite con 
trary, Men very proper for publick Buſine 
great Captains, and great States- men, ye 
Learned withal ; whereas the Philoſophers, 
fort of Men retir'd from all Publick Affairs, hy 
been ſometimes alſo deſpis'd, and render'd co 
temptible by the Comical liberty of their o 
Times; their Opinions, and ſingularity of Ma 
ners, making them appear to Men of anotht 
method of living, ridiculous and abſurd. Wor 
you make them Judges of a Controverfie of co 
mon Right, or of the Actions of Men? they 
ready to take it upon them, and ſtraight beg 


Man be any other than an Ox ? What it i 

do, and to ſuffer? and what Animals Law an 
Juſtice are ? Do they ſpeak of the Magiſtrate 
'tis with a rude, irreverent, and indecent Lit 
ty. Do ey hear a Prince, or a King cot 
mended for his Vertue? they make no more 
him, than of a Shepherd, Goatherd, or Neat 


herd; a lazy Corydon, that buſies himſelf ons 


about milking, and ſhearing his Herds and Flock 
pute any Man the greater for being Lord 6 
ſuch a pitiful Pittance, as laying claim then 
Do you boaſt of your Nobility and Blood, f 


being deſcended from ſeven rich ſuccefi 
2 25 Anceſtor W 
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Inceftors ? they will look upon you with an 
e of Contempt, as Men who have not a right 
jea of the Univerſal Image of Nature, and 
Wh: do not conſider how many Predeceſſors 
ery one of us has had, Rich, Poor, Kings, 
ares, Greeks; and Babarians. And though 
ow were the fiftieth deſcent from Hercules, 
ey look upon it as a great vanity, ſo highly to 
ve this, which is only a gift of Fortune. 
Ind even ſo did the vulgar ſort of Men nau- 
ate them, as Men ignorant of the beginning 
things, where all things were common, ac- 
uſing them of Preſumption and Inſolence. But 
his Platonick Picture is far different from that 
eſe Pedants are preſented by: For thoſe were 
mied for raiſing themſelves above the common 
ore of Men, for deſpiſing the ordinary Actions 
jd Offices of Life, for having aſſum'd a parti- 
ular and inimitable way of living, and for uſing 
certain Method of Bumbaſte and obſolete Lan- 


peaking : But theſe are contemn'd for being as 
nuch below the uſual form, as incapable of 
blick Employment, for leading a Life, and 
dnforming themſelves to the mean and vile 


Poiloſophica Sententia. I hate Men who talk like 
Pilofophers, but do worſe than the moſt ſloth- 
of Men. For what concerns thoſe true 
Plloſophers, I muſt needs ſay, that if they were 
great in Science, they were yet much greater 
in Action. And, as it is ſaid of the Geometri- 


Tactice for the Defence of his Country, that 
e ſuddenly ſer on foot dreadful and prodigious 
engines, and that wrought Effects beyond all 

nt ; humane 


mage, quite different from the ordinary way of 


nanners of the Vulgar. Odi bomines, ignava opera, Pacuviur. 


lan of Syracuſa, who having been diſturb'd from Achim.. 
dis Contemplation, to put ſome of his Skill in der. 
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humane expectation; himſelf notwithſtanding 
diſdain'd his own handy-work, thinking in this 
he had play'd the Mechanick, and violated the 
Dignity of his Art, of which theſe Performance 
of his, (though ſo highly cry'd up by the Pub. 
lick Voice) he accounted but trivial Experiment, 
and inferior Models: So they, whenever they 
have been put upon the Proof of Action, . have 
been ſeen to fly to ſo high a Pitch, as made it 
very well appear, their Souls were ſtrangely 
elevated, and enrich'd with the Knowledge d 
Things. But ſome of them, ſeeing the Rein 
of Government in the hands of ignorant an 
unskilful Men, have avoided all Places and In 
tereſt in the Management of Affairs; and he who 
demanded of Crates, How long it was neceſſary 
to Philoſophize, receiv'd this Anſwer, Till ou 
Armies (ſaid he) are no more commanded hy 
Fools and Coxcombs. Heraclitzs reſign'd the 
Royalty to his Brother; and to the Epbeſian, 
who reproach'd him that he ſpent his time in 
playing with Boys before the Temple; Is it mt 
better, 1aid he, ro do ſo, than to ſit at the Helm 
Aﬀairs in your Company? Others having their Im 
gination advanc'd above the thoughts of the 
World and Fortune, have look'd upon the Tr- 
bunals of Juſtice, and even theThrones of Kings, 
with an Eye of Contempt and Scorn ; inſomuch, 
that Empedecles refus'd the Royalty that the gr. 

gentines offer d to him. Thales, once inveighing 

in Diſcourſe againſt the Pains and Care Men 

put themſelves to, to become rich; was an. 

ſwer'd by one in the Company, that he di, 
like the Fox, who found fault with what he 


could not abtain. Whereupon, he had a mind, 


for the Jeſt's ſake, to ſhew them the contrary; 


and having upon this Occaſion for once — 
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«Muſter of all his Wits, wholly to employ them 
in the Service of Profit, he ſet a Traffick'on 
Foot, which in one Year brought him in ſo 
at Riches, that the moſt experienc'd in that 
Trade, could hardly in their whole Lives, with 
all their Induſtry, have rak'd fo much together. 
That which Ariſtotle reports of ſome who ſaid 
of him, Anaxagoras, and others of their Proſeſ- 
fon, that they were wiſe but not prudent, in 
not applying their Study to more profitable 
Things (tho' I do not well digeft this nice Di- 
ſtintion) that will not however ferve to excuſe 
my pedantick Sort of Men, for to ſee the low 
and neceflitous Fortune wherewith they are con- 
tent, we have rather Reaſon to pronouncethat 
they are neither wiſe nor prudent. - But letting 
this firſt Reaſon alone, I think it better to ſay, 
that this Inconvenience proceeds from their a 
plying themſelves the wrong Way to the Stu 
of Sciences ; and that after the manner we are 
inſtructed, it is no Wonder if neither the Scho- 
lars nor the Maſters become, tho' more learn- 
ed; ever the wiſer, or more fit for Buſineſs. In 
plain Truth, the Cares and Expence our Pa- 
tents are at in our Education, point at nothing, 
bat to furniſh our Heads with Knowledge; but 
not a Word of Judgment and Vertue. Cry out 
of one that paſſes by, to the People, O! what 
a learned ; and of another, O what a good 
Man goes there ! They will not fail to turn 
their Eyes, and addreſs their Reſpe& to the 
former. There ſhould then be a third Cryer, 
O the Puppies and Coxcombs! Men are apt 
preſently to enquire, Does ſuch a one under- 
ſtand Greek ? Is he a Critick in Latine ? Is he 
a Poet? or does he only pretend to Proſe ? But 


which 


whether he be grown better or more diſcreer, . 
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| Which are Qualities of greater Value and Con. 

cern, thoſe are never enquir'd into; - where, 

we ſhould rather examine, who is better learn. 

ed, than who is more learned. We only toi 

and labour to ſtuff the Memory, and in the 

mean time, leave the Conſcience and the Un. 

derſtanding unfurniſh'd and void. And, like 

Birds who fly abroad to forage for Grain, bring 

it home in the Beak, without taſting it then- 

ſelves, to feed their Young ; ſo our Pedants po 

- picking Knowledge here and there, out of ſe. 

veral Authors, and hold it at the Tongue's End, 

only to ſpit out, and diſtribute it amongſt their 

- Pupils. And here I cannot but ſmile to think 
how IL have paid my ſelf in ſhewing the Fo 

2 of this kind of Learning, who my ſelf an 

1o'manifeſt an Example; for, do I not the WW"! 

ſame Thing throughout almoſt this whole Tres. 

tiſe? I go here and there, culling out of ſe- 

veral Books, the Sentences that beſt pleaſe me, 

not to keep them (for I have no Memory to 

. retain them in) but to tranſplant them into this; 

where, to ſay the Truth, they are no more 

mine, than in their firſt Places. We are, 

1 conceive, knowing only in preſent Knoy- 

ledge, and not at all in what is paſt, no more 

than in that which is to come. But the worſt 

on't is, their Scholars and Pupils are no better WP" 

nouriſh'd by this kind of Inſpiration, nor it 

makes no deeper Impreſſion upon them, than 

the other, but paſſes from Hand to Hand, on- 

ly to make a Shew, to be tolerable Company, 

and to tell pretty Stories, like a counterfeit 

Coyn in Counters, of no other Uſe nor Value, 

. but to reckon with, or to ſer up at Cards. Apud 

Senta E- alios loqui didicerunt, non ipſi ſecum. Non eſt loquen- 

PR-195- Jum, ſed gubernandum ; they have _— , 
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enk from others, not from themſelves. Speak- 
erex; g is not ſo neceſſary as Governing. Nature, 
earn. ſhew that there is nothing barbarous where 
y tolle has the ſole Command, does oftentimes, in 
in the ons where Art has the leaſt to do, cauſe 


oductions of Wit, ſuch as may rival the great- 
lik i Effects of Art whatever. As in Relation to 
bring What Jam now ſpeaking of, the Gaſcon Proverb, 
hem ird from a Corn-pipe, is very quaint and 
ts oo bcle, Bouba prou bouba, mas 4 remuda lous dits 
f fe. You may blow till your Eyes ſtart 
End ; but if once you offer to ſtir your Ein- 
their es, you will be at the End of your Leſſon. 


Je can ſay, Cicero ſays thus; that theſe were 
he Manners of Plato; and that theſe are the 
ry Words of Ariſtotle : But what do we ſay 
ur ſelves that is our own 2 What do we do 2 
at do we judge? A Parrot would ſay as 
nch as that. And this kind of Talking puts 
ne in mind of that rich Gentleman of Rome, 
o had been ſollitcious, with very great Ex- 
ence, to procure Men that were excellent in 
dorts of Science, which he had always at- 
ending his Perſon, to the End, that when a- 
nongſt his Friends, any Occaſion fell out of 
raking of any Subject whatſoever, they might 
Wpply his Place, and be ready to prompt him, 
dne with a Sentence of Seneca, another with a 
Verſe of Homer, and ſo forth, every one ac- 


edge to be his own, becauſe in the Heads of 
hole who liv'd upon his Bounty. As they 
allo do, whoſe Learning conſiſts in having no- 
de Libraries. I know one, who, when I que- 
lion him about his Reading, he preſently calls 


„bor a Book to ſhew me, and dare not venture to 
to ell me ſo much, as that he has Piles in his Po- 
ak ſteriours, 


ding to his Talent; and he fanſied this Know- 
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does not nouriſh and ſupport us? Can we inn 


Proverb. 
lamb. 


ver be wiſe, but by his own Wiſdom. 


ſteriours, till firſt he has conſulted his Digi 
nary, what Piles and what Poſteriours are. 
take other Mens Knowledge and Opinions upo 
Truſt; which is an idle and ſuperficial Lean 
ing: We muſt make it our own. We are! 
this very like him, who having need of Fin 
went to a Neighbour's Houſe to fetch it, a 
finding a very good one there, ſat down 
warm himſelf, without remembring to c: 
any with him home. What good does it dot 
to have the Stomach full of Meat, if it done 
digeſt, and be not incorporated with us, if 


rr 


gine that Lucullus, whom Letters, withon 
any manner of Experience, made ſo great an 
ſo exact a Leader, learn'd to be ſo after thi 
perfunctory manner? We ſuffer our ſelves 
lean and relie ſo over-ſtrongly upon the Au 
of another, that by ſo doing, we prejudice ou 
oon Strength and Vigour. Would 1 fortifyn 
ſelf againſt the Fear of Death? It muſt be 
the Expence of Seneca: Would I extract Co 
ſolation for my ſelf, or my Friend? I borrowi 
from him, or Cicero ; whereas I might han 
found it in my ſelf, had I been train d up tt 
make uſe of my own Reaſon. I do not fanc) 
this relative, mendicant, and precarious Under 
ſtanding; for tho' we could become learned by 
other Mens Reading, I am ſure a Man cann 


Mig go, Tous © x dur copies. 


Who in his own Concern's not wiſe, 
I that Man's Wiſdont do deſpiſe. 
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Man knows nothing, who cannot profit him- 
elf by his Wiſdom. Non enim paranda nobis ſo- 


ny to be acquir'd, but enjoy'd. Dionyſius 
hught at the Grammarians, who cudgell'd their 
gains to enquire into the Miſeries of Ulyſſes, 
nd were ignorant of their own ; at Muſicians, 
who were ſo exact in tuning their Inſtruments, 
and never tun'd their Manners ; and at Ora- 
tors, who ſtudy'd to declare what was Juſtice, 
hut never took Care to do it. If the Mind be 
dot better diſpos'd, if the Judgment be no bet- 
terſettled, I had much rather my Scholar had 
ſpent his Time at Tennis, for at leaſt his Body 
would by that Means be in better Exerciſe and 
Breath. Do but obſerve him when he comes 
hack from School, after fifreen or ſixteen Years 
that he has been there, there is nothing ſo auk- 
ward and maladroit, ſo unfit for Company or 
Employment ; and all that you ſhall find he has 
jt is, that his Latin and Greek have only made 
ima greater and more conceited Coxcomb 
than when he went from Home. He ſhould 
bring his Soul repleat with good Literature, 
and he brings it only ſwell'd, and puff d up 
with vain and empty Shreds and Snatches of 
Learning, and has really nothing more in him 
than he had before. Theſe Pedants of ours, 
as Plato ſays of the Sophifts, their Couſin-Ger- 
mans, are, of all Men hving, they who moſt 
pretend to be uſeful to Mankind, and who, a- 
lone, of all Men, not only do not better and 
improve that is committed to them, as a Car- 
penter or a Maſon would do, but make them 
much worſe, and make them pay for being 

made 


rom whence  Ennius » Nequidquam ſapere ſapi- Cicero E- 
dem, qui ipſi ſibi prodeſſe non quiret ; That wile pift. 6. . 7. 


hm, ſed fruends ſapientia eſt; For Wiſdom js not Bib. 4,1. 
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 Aﬀdavit upon Oath in the Temple how much 


them. They are wonderfully well acquainted 


made ſo to boot. If the Rule which Procagn; 
propos'd to his Pupils were followed, either tha 
they ſhould give him his own Demand, or make 


they valued the Profit they had receiv'd under 
his Tuition, and accordingly fatisfy him; on 
Pedagogues would find themſelves baſely ri 
vell'd, eſpecially if they were to be judg'd by 
the Teſtimony of my Experience. Our mb: 
gar Perigordin' Patois does pleaſantly call them, 
Pretenders to' Learning, wa ; Tits, as 4 Man 
ſhould ſay, Letter-mark'd; a Man on whom 
Letters have been ſtamp'd by the Blow ofa 
Mallet; and in Truth, for the moſt part, they 
appear to have a ſoft Place in their Skulls, and 
to be depriv d even of common Senſe, For you 
ſee the Husband-man and the Cobler, go ſim- 
ply and honeſtly about their Buſineſs ſpeaking 
only of what they know and underſtand; 
whereas theſe Fellows, to make perade, and to 

et Opinion, muſtering this ridiculous Know- 

dge of theirs that ſwims and floats in the Super- 
ficies of the Brain, are perpetually perplexing, 
and entangling themſelves in their own Non- 
ſefice.— They ſpeak fine Words ſometimes, ti 
true, but let fome Body that is wiſer apply 


with Galen, but not at all with the Diſeaſe of 
the Patient ; they have already deaf'd you 
with a long ribble-row of Laws, but underſtand 
nothing of the Caſe in Hand; they have the 
Theories of all Things, let who will put it in 
Practice. I have fare by, when a Friend of 
mine, in my own Houſe, for Sport ſake, has 
with one of theſe Fellows counterfeited a cant- 
ing Galimatias, parch'd up of ſeveral Exprel- 
fions without Head or Foot, ſaving that he wy 
em an 
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45 ind then interlarded here and there ſome Terms 


that had Relation to their Diſpute, and held the 
comb in play a whole Afternoon together, 
zo all the while, thought he had anſwer'd 


ande ettinently and learnedly to all his Objections. 

> Und yet this was a Man of Letters and Re- 

55 ation, and no worſe than one of the long 

| by Ihe. 

val | 

— Vos O patricius ſanguis quos vi vere par 1 Perſius, 
þ Rr Occipiti cæco, poſticæ occurrite ſannæ. Sat. 1. 
of 2 WO you Patrician Bloods, whoſe Laws commend 

they ro have your Heads from Retroſpection blind, 

aaa e this poor Counſel of a faithful Friend, 

Ar: kware of having a Caldeſe behind. 

king Moſoe ver ſhall narrowly pry into, and tho- 


woughly ſift this ſort of People, wherewith the 
World is fo peſtered, will, as I have done, find, 
lat for the moſt part, they neither underſtand 
ters, nor themſelves; and that their Memo- 
tes are full enough, tis true, but the Judgment 
tally void and empty; ſome excepted, whoſe 
own Nature has of it leit form'd them into bet- 
kr Faſhion. As I have obſerv'd for Example in 


X 


8 ar i ana: 


ily, and in that, in my Opinion, the grea 
ll Man that has been theſe thouſand Years,ha 


the dothing at all in him of the Pedant, but the 
he Waring of his Gown, and a little exteriour 
2 ion, that could not be civiliz'd tothe Garb, 
10 ich are nothing; and I hate our Peogle, 
el. o can worſe endure a pedantick Mode, than 


a ill- contrivd Mind, and take their Meaſures 
ly the Leg a Man makes, by his Behaviour 
5 and 


larianus Turnebus, who having never made o- Teſlimo- 
der Profeſſion, than that of mere Learning ny of 4 


d Turnebus. 
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there was not a more illuſtrious and polite Sou I 
living upon Earth. I have often purpoſely puſh A 
him upon Arguments quite wide of his Profeſ. 
ſion, wherein I found he had fo clear an I 1 
ſight? fo quick an Apprehenſion, and fo ſolid 


Judgment; that a Man would have thought he 


and ſo much as the very Faſhion of his Boots 
what a kind of Man he is. For within all this 


had never practis d any other Thing but Arm 
and been all his Life employ'd in Affairs d 
State. And theſe are great and vigorous N. 
tures ; 


Lueis arte benigna, 
Et meliore luto finxit præcordia Titan. 


— With greater Art whoſe Mind 
The Sun has made of Clay much more refin d 


Fhat can keep themſelves npright in Defiance 
of a pedantick Education. But it is not 
nough that our Education does not ſpoil us; 
it muſt moreover alter us for the better. Some 
of our Parliaments when they are to admit 
Officers, examine only. their Talent of Learn- 
ing; to which ſome of the others alſo add the 
Tryal of Underſtanding, by asking their Judg: 
ment of ſome Caſe in Law, of which the lat 
ter methinks proceeds with the better Method: 
For, although both are neceſfary, and that it is 
very requiſite they ſhould be defective in nei ing 
ther, yet in Truth, Knowledge is not ſo abſo-W an 
lutely neceſſary as Judgment, and the laſt dit 
may make ſhift without the other, but the o 
ther never without this. For as the Greek i, 
Verſe ſays, | | 


"0s; 


/ 
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Soul} Learning is nothing worth, if Wit 

y puff And Underſtanding be not joyn'd with it. 
ofeſ 


1 In 
lid 
ht he 
ems 
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To what Uſe ſerves Learning, if the Under- 
ſanding be away? Would to God, that, for 
the Good of our Judicature, thoſe Societies were 
s well furniſh'd with Underſtanding and Con- 
ſcience, as they are with Knowledge. Non 


preſent Uſe of the School. Whereas we are 
not to tie Learning to the Soul, but to work and 
incorporate them together; not to tincture it 
only, but to give it a thorough and perfect Dye; 
which, if it will not cake Colour, and melio- 
nd Mite its imperfe& State, it were without Que- 
tion better to let it alone. Tis a dangerous 
Weapon, and that will endanger to wound its 
Maſter, if put into an awkard and unskilful 
Hand: Ut fuerit meliu non didiciſſe, ſo that it 
were better never to hade learn'd at all. And 
this peradventure is the Reaſon, why neither 
ve, nor indeed Chriſtian Religion, require much 
Learning in Women ; and that Francis Duke of 
Iritany, 5 of Jobn the Fifth (one being talking 
lat: with him about his Marriage with Iſabelle, the 
od: Daughter of Scotland, and adding that ſhe was 
t i homely bred, and without any manner of Learn- 
nei. ing) made anſwer, That he lik d her the better, 
ſo-W and that a Woman was wiſe enough, if ſhe could 
lat diſtinguiſh her Husband's Shirt and his Doublet. 
o that it is no ſo great Wonder, as they make of 
een it, that our Anceſtors had Letters in no greater 

Eſteem, and that even to this Day, they are but 
rely met with in the Privy Councils of Princes; 
_— O 3 and 


ite, ſed Scholz diſcimus; we do not ſtudy for $,,,x4ip. 
the Service of our future Life, but on'y for the 106. 
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and if this End and Deſign of * Riche 
(which is the only Thing we propoſe to ourſelve 
by the Means of Law, Phyſick, Bedantry, and 
ven Divinity it ſelf ) did not uphold, and kee 
them in Credit, you would, without doubt, fe 
them as poor and unregarded as ever. Ani 
what Loſs would it be if they neither inſtruct a 
to think well, nor to do well? Poftquam di 
prodierunt, boni deſinunt; after once they become 
Learned, they ceaſe to be good. All oth 
Knowledge is hurtful to him, who has not the 
Science of Honeſty and good Nature. But th; 
Reaſon Iglanc'd upon but now, may it not 
ſo proceed from hence, that our Study, having 
almoſt no other Aim, but Profit, fewer of tho 
who by Nature are born to Offices and Employ 
ments, rather of Glory than Gain, addict then 
ſelves to Letters; or for ſo little a while (be 
ing taken from their Studies before they car 
come to have any Taſte of them, to a Profel. 
fon that has nothing to do with Books) tt 
there ordinarily remain no other to apply then 
ſelves wholly to Learning, but People of men 
Condition, who in that only ſtudy to live, anc 
have Preferment only in their Proſpect; and 
by ſuch People, whoſe Souls are both by Ns 
ture and Education, and domeſtick Example, 
of the baſeſt Metal and Allay, the Fruits e 
Knowledge are both immaturely gathered, il 
digeſted, and deliver'd to their Pupils quite an 
ther Thing. For it is not for Knowledge to 
enlighten a Soul that is dark of it ſelf ; nor 
make a blind Man to ſee. Her Buſineſs is not 
to find a Man Eyes, but to guide, govern, and 
direct his Steps, provided he have — Feet 
and ſtraight Legs to go upon. Knowledges 
an excellent Drug, but no Drug has en 
5 % K. enoug 
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gough to preſerve it ſelf from Corruption and 
Decay , if the Veſſel be tainted and impure 
wherein [it.-is put to keep. Such a one may 
have a Sight clear and good enough, who looks 
gquint, and conſequently ſees what is good, 
hut does not follow it, and ſees Knowledge, but 
makes nouſe of it. Platos principal Inſticution 
in bis Republick, is, to fic his Citizens with Em- 
ployments ſuitable to their Nature. Nature can do 
all, and does all. Cripplesare very unfit for Ex- 
ecciſes of the Body, and lame Souls for Exerciſes 
of the Mind. Degenerate and vulgar Souls are 
wworthy- of Philoſophy. If we ſee a Shoe-ma- 
ker with his Shoes out at the Toes, we ſay, tis 
no Wonder; for, commonly, none go worſe ſhod 
than their Wives and they. In like-manner, Ex- 
perience does often preſent us a Phyſician worſe 
hyſick d, a Divine worſe reform'd, and frequent- 
a Scholar of leſs Sufficiency than another. A- 
nato of Chios had anciently Reaſon to ſay, That 
Philoſophers did their Auditories harm, foraf- 
much as moſt of the Souls of thoſe that heard 
them were not capable of making Benefit of their 
Inſtructions, and if they did not apply them to 
good, would certainly apply them to ill: 507% 
ex Ariſtippi, acerbos ex Z enonis Schola exire. They 
proceeded effeminate Prodigals from the School 
of Ariſt ippus, and Churls and Cynicks from that 
of Zeno. In that excellent Inſtitution that Xeno- 
bon attributes to the Perſians, we find, that they 
taught their Children Vertue, as other Nations 
do Letters. Plato tells us, that the eldeſt Son in 


noi their Royal Succeſſion, was thus brought up; ſo 
na ſoon as he was born he was deliverd, not to 
1 Women, but to Eynuchs of the greateſt Au- 


whoſe Charge it was to keep his Body health- 
ful and in good plight; and after he came to 


thority about their Kings for their Vertue, 


O 4 ſeven 


Cicero de 
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ſeven Years of Age, to teach him xo ride, and 

to goa hunting; when he arriv'd: at fourteen, 

he was transferr'd into the Hands of four, the 

wiſeſt, the moſt juſt, the moſt temperate, and 

moſt: valiant of the Nation; of which, the firf 

was to inſtru& him in Religion, the ſecond to 

be always upright and ſincere, the third to con- 

quer his Appetites and Deſires, and the fourth 

to deſpiſe all Danger. Tis a Thing worthy of 

very great Confidetation, that in that excellent 

and, in Truth, for its Perfection, prodigions 

Form of civil Regiment ſer down by Lycurgw, 

though ſollicitous of the Education of Chil- 

dren, as a Thing of the greateſt Concern, and 
even in the very Seat of the Muſes, he ſhould 

make ſo little mention of Learning; as if theit 

generous Youths diſdaining all other Subje- 
tion, but that of Vertue only, ought to be ſup. 
ply'd, inſtead of Tutors to read to them Art 
and Sciences, with ſuch Maſters, as ſhould only 
inſtruc them in Valour, Prudence, and Juſtice, 
An Example that Plato has follow'd in his Laws; 
the Manner of whoſe Diſcipline was to pro- 
pound to them Queſtions upon the Judgment 
of Men, and of their Actions; and if they com- 
mended or condemned this or that Perſon, or 
Fact, they were to give a Reaſon for ſo doing: 
By which means, they at once ſharpen'd their 
Underſtanding, and became skilful in the Laws. 
Mandane, in Xenophon, asking her Son Cyrus how 
he would do to learn Juſtice, and the other 
Vercues amongſt the Medes, having left all his 
Maſters behind him in Pera? He made An- 
ſwer, That he had learn'd thoſe Things long 
ſince; that his Maſter had, often made him 2 
Judge of the Differences amongſt his. Schoch 
Fellows, and had one Day whip'd him for gi- 
| "4 0 
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ng 2 wrong Sentence; and thus it was, A 
reat Boy in the School, having a little ſhort 
ſſock, by Force took a longer from another 
that was not ſo tall as he, and gave him his own 
n Exchange: Whereupon, I being appointed 
judge of the Controverſy, gave Judgment, 
That I thought it beſt either of them ſhould 
keep the Coat he had, for that they both of 
them were better fitted with that of one ano- 
ther than with their own : Upon which, my 
Maſter told me, I had done ill, in that I had 
ooly conſider d the Fitneſs and Decency of the 
Garments, whereas, I ought to have conſider d 
the Juſtice of the Thing, which requires that 
10 one ſhould have any Thing forcibly taken 
from him that is his own. But it ſeems, poor 
(mus was whip'd for his Pains, as we are in our 
Villages, for forgetting the firſt Aoriſt of 7v71s. 
My Pedant muſt make me a very learned Ora- 
ton, in genere demonſtrativo, before he can per- 
ice, Wl ſwade me, that his School is like unto that. They 
vs; Wh knew how to gothe readieſt way to work: And 
ro- ſeeing that Science, when moſt rightly ap- 
ent WY ply'd, and beſt underſtood, can do no more but 
m- teach us Prudence, moral Honeſty, and Reſo- 
or Wi lution ; they thought fit to initiate their Children 
g: vich che Knowledge of Effects, and to inſtruct 
ir WF them, not by Hear-ſay, and by Rote, but by 
vs. che Experiment of Action, in lively — 

„and moulding them ; not only by Words, 
er Precepts, but chiefly Works and Examples; to 
is WF the End, it might not be a Knowledge of the Mind 
n- only, but a Complexion and a Habit; and not 
n Acquiſition, but a natural Poſſeſſion. One 
a king to this Purpoſe, Ageſilaus, what he thought 
|- WJ moſt proper for Boys to learn? What they 
. WF Upht to do when they come to be Men, _ 
' ' S. 
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he. It is therefore no wonder, if ſuch an 1; 
ſtitution have produc'd ſo admirable. Effeg 
They us d to go, tis ſaid, in the other Citig 
of Greece, to enquire ont Rhetoricians, Painter 
and Muſick · maſters; but in Lacedæmon Le 
giſlators, Magiſtrates, and Generals of Armies 
at Athens they learn'd to ſpeak. well, and her 
to do well ; there to diſingage themſelves fron 
a ſophiſtical Argument, and to unravel. Syll 
gilms ; here to evade the Baits and Alluremeng 
of Pleaſure, and with a noble Courage and R 
ſolution to confate and conquer the Menace 
of Fortune and Death; thoſe cudgell'd the 
Brains about Words, theſe made it their Br 

neſs to enquire into Things; there was an eter 
nal Babble of the Tongue, here a continual Ex 
erciſe of the Soul. And therefore it is nothing 
ſtrange, if, when Antipater demanded of then 
fifty Children for Hoſtages, they made Anſwet, 
quite contrary to what we ſhould do, That th 

would rather give him twice as many full grown 
Men, ſo much did they value the Loſs of their 
Country's:Education. When Ageſilaus ' courtel 
LTenopbom to ſend bis Children to Sparta to be 
bred, It is, not, ſaid he, there to learn Logic 
or Rhetorick, but to be inſtructed in the noblel 
of all Sciences, namely, the Science to Obey, and 
to Command. It is very pleaſant to fee Socrates, 
after his manner, rallying Hippias, who recounts 
to him what a World of Money he has got, & 
ſpecially in certain little Villages of Sicily, by 
reaching School, and that he got never a Penny 
at Sparta. What a ſottiſh and ſtupid People 


=D 
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(lays Socrates) are they, without Senſe or Un. 
derſtanding, that make. no Account either af 
Grammar, or Poetry, and only buſy: themſelves 
in fludying the Genealogies and Srccefions g 
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heir Kings, the Foundations, Riſes, and De- 
denſions of States, and ſuch Tales of a Tub! 
Aer which, having made Hippias particularly 
b acknowledge the Excellency of their Form 
publick Adminiſtration, and the Felicity and 
Vertue of their private Life, he leaves him to 
gueſs at the Concluſion he makes of the Inuti- 
lies of his pedantick Arts. Examples have de- 
nonſtrated to us, that in military Affairs, and 
all others of the like active Nature, the Study 
of Sciences does more ſoften and untemper the 
Courages of Men, than any way fortify and 
incite them. The moſt potent Empire that 
x this Day appears to be in the whole World, 
i that of the Turks, a People equally inclin'd 
to the Eſtimation of Arms, and the Contempt 
of Letters. I find Rome was more valiant be- 
fore ſhe grew ſo learned ; and the moſt warlike 
Nations at this Time in Being, arethe moſt ig- 
norant ; of which, the Scythians, Parthians, 
and the great Tamerlane, may ſerve for ſufficient 
their Proof. When the Goth, over-ran Greece, the 
reed] only Thing that preſerv'd all the Libraries from 
be the Fire, was that ſome one poſſeſs d them with 
pick an Opinion, that they were to leave this kind of 
elt Furniture entire to the Enemy, as being moſt 
and proper to divert them from the Exerciſe of 
neh Arms, and to fix them to a lazy and ſedentary 
unt Life. When our King Charles the Eighth, almoſt 
„e- without ſtriking a Blow, ſaw himſelf poſſeſs'd 
by of the Kingdom of Naples, and a conſiderable 
nn Part of Taſcany, the Nobility about him attri- 
ple buted this unexpected Facility of Conqueſt to 
In- this, that the Princes and Nobles of Traly more 
ol ſtudied to render themſelves ingenious and learn- 


ves ed, than vigorous and warlike. 
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Of the Education of Children. To Madan . 

Diana of Foix, Counteſs of Gurſon, m 


Never yet ſaw that Father, but let his Son 
be never ſo decrepid or deform'd, would f 
notwithſtanding own him: Nevertheleſs, if he 
were not totally beſotted, and blinded with his 
Paternal Affection, that he did not well enough 

_ diſcern his Defects: but that all Defaults notwith nei 
ſtanding he is ſtill his. Juſt ſo do I, I ſee bettet 0 
than any other, that all I write are but the ide Ir 
Whimſies of a Man that has only nibbled upon, 
the outward Cruſt of Sciences in his Nonage, no 
and only retain'd a general and formleſs Image Miter 
of them, who have got a little Snatch of every Mr 
Thing, and nothing of the whole a la mode i do 
France: For I know in general, that there h 
ſuch a Thing as Phyſick, a Knowledge in the ¶ de. 
Laws, four Parts in Mathematicks, and, in but 
part, what all theſe aim and point at; and per-. V. 
adventure I yet know farther, what Sciences in ¶ diſ 
general pretend unto, in order to the Services I bel 
of humane Life; but to dive farther than that, ¶ Sig 
and to have cudgell'd my Brains in the Study of to 
Ariſtotle, the Monarch of all modern Learning; ¶ inc 
or particularly addicted my ſelf to any one n 
Science, I have never done it; neither is there ¶ pte 
any one Art of which I am able to draw the it! 
firſt Lineaments and dead Colour; inſomuch i to 
that there is not a Boy.of the loweſt Form in a Cc 
School, that may not pretend to be wiſer than to 
I, who am not able to poſe him in his firſt Lel- ¶ Di 
ſon, which, if Iam at any time forc'd ** ſel 
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am neceflitated in my own Defence, to ask 
tim ſome univerſal Queſtions, ſuch as may ſerve 
v try his natural Underſtanding ; a Leſſon as 
frange and unknown to him, as his is to me. 
never ſeriouſly ſettled my ſelf to the reading 
any Book of ſolid Learning, but Plutarch and 
Seneca ; and there, like the Danaides, I eternal- 
þ fill, and it as conſtantly runs out; ſomething 
f which drops upon this Paper, but very little 
or nothing ſtays behind. Hiftory is my De- 
light, as to matter of reading, or elſe Poetry, 
ughWMWfor which I have, I confeſs, a particular Kind- 
ſith. A neſs and Eſteem : For, as Cleantbes ſaid, as the 


teri Voice, forc'd through the narrow Paſſage of a 


ide Trumpet, comes out more forcible and fhrill ; 
pon o, methinks, a Sentence couch'd in the Har- 
ige, nony of Verſe, darts more briskly upon the Un- 
age derſtanding, and ſtrikes both my Ear and Ap- 
ery WM ptehenſion with a ſmarter, and more pleaſin 

le H Power. As to the natural Parts I have, o 

0 ü which this is the Eſſay, I find them to bow un- 
the der the Burthen; my Fancy and Judgment do 
, in Wbutgrope in the Dark, trip and ſtumble in their 
der- Way, and when I have gone as far as I can, I 
sin diſcover ſtill a new and greater Extent of Land 


ices Wl before me, but with a troubled and imperfect 


hat, dight,and wraptup in Clouds, that I am notable 
y.of WW to penetrate. And taking upon me to write 


ng; indifferently of whatever comes into my Head, 


one WF and therein making uſe of nothing but my own 
ere Wl proper and natural Force and Ammunition, if 
the it befell me, as ofc-times it does, accidentally 
uch to meet in any good Author, the ſame Heads and 
in a Common places upon which I have attempted 
nan WF to write, (as I did but a little before in Plutarch's 
&- ¶ Piſcourle of rhe Force of Imagination) to ſee my 
1 lf ſo weak and ſo forlorn, jo heavy and ſo flat, 

in 
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in compariſon of thoſe better Writers, T at on 
pity and deſpiſe my ſelf. Yer do I flatter, an 
pleaſe my ſelf with this, that my Opinions he 
often the honour and good fortune to jump wii 
theirs, and that I follow in the ſame Paths, tho 
at a very great diſtance; I am farther ſatisſie 
to find, that I have a Quality, which every ont 
is not bleſt withal, which is, to diſcern the vl 
difference betwixt them and me; and notwi 
ſtanding all chat, ſuffer my own Inventions, lo 
and contemptible as they are, to run on in thei © 
Career, without mending or plaſtering up Hf 
Defects that this Compariſon bo laid open wi 
my own View; and in plain Truth, a Man hu A 
need of a good ftrong Back to keep Pace vid 
theſe People. The indiſcreet Scriblers of ow" 
Times, who amongſt their laborious Nothing 
inſert whole Sections, Paragraphs, and Page, WP! 
out of Ancient Authors, with a Deſign by tha 
means to illuſtrate their own Writings, do quite s 
contrary ; for this infinite Diſſimilitude of Or . 
naments renders the Complexions of their own 
Compoſitions, ſo pale, ſallow,and deform'd, that 
they loſe much more than they get. The P- 
loſophers, Chry/ippus and Epicurus, were, in this, 8) * 
of too quite contrary Humours ; for the fi 
did not only in his Books mix the Paſſages and 
Sayings of other Authors, but entire Pieces, le 
and in one the whole Medea of Euripides; which 
gave Apollodoras occaſion to ſay, That ſhould a Ne. 0 
an pick out of his Writings all that was none b i 


of his, he would leave him nothing but blank 
Paper: whereas the latter, quite contrary, in 
three hundred Volumes that he left behind him, Men 
has not ſo much as any one Quotation. I hap- 
ned the other day upon this Piece of * * 
5 . was 
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wi reading a French Book, where after I had 

bong time run dregming over a great 
btds, fo dull, ſo infipid, ſo void of all Wit, or 

mon Senſe, that indeed they were only 
ds: after a long and tedious Travel, I came 
ft to meet with à piece that was lofty, rich, 
{elevated to the very Clouds: of which, had 
hand either the Declivity eaſy, or the Aſcent 
ble, there had been ſome excuſe ; but it 
p ſo perpendicular a Precipice, and ſo wholly 
wt off from the reſt of the Work, -that by the 
x firſt words I found my ſelf flying into the o- 
ber World, and from thence diſcover'd the 
ale from whence'I came ſo deep and low, that 
lad never fince the Heart to deſcend into it a- 


vic leſci 8 
om more. If I ſhould ſer out my Diſcourſes with 
nes rich Spoils as theſe, the Plagiary would be 
gee i manifeſt in his own Defeats, and I ſhould too 


uch diſcover the imperfection of my own Wri- 
Ing. To reprehend the fault in others, that I 


Or guilty of my ſelf, appears to me no more 
wallieaſonable, than to condemn, as I often do, 
har ole of others in my ſelf. They are to be eve- 
i. WW where reprov'd, and ought to have no Sanctu- 


ty allow'd them. I know very well how im- 
mdently I my ſelf at every turn attempt to 
nal my ſelf ro my thefts, and to make my 
ile go hand in hand with them, not without a 
knerarious hope of deceiving the eyes of my 
leader from diſcerning the difference; but with- 
, it is as much by the benefit of my Applicati- 


nk n, that T hope to do it, as by that of my In- 
in Mention, or any Force of my own. Beſides, I 
m, not offer to contend with the whole Body of 
p- Me Champions, nor hand to hand with any 


In of them, tis only by ſlights and little light 


2s WF mprs chat I engage them; I do not grapple 
| with 
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| with them, but try their Strength only, and neye 
engage ſo far as I make a ſhew to do; and if | 
could hold them in play, I were a brave Fellow 
for I never attack them, but where they are mal 
ſinewy and ſtrong. To cover a Man's ſelf (x; 
have ſeen ſome do) with another Man's Arm 
ſo as not to diſcover ſo much as their finge 
ends; to carry on a Deſign (as it is not hard fy 
a Man that has any thing of a Scholar in hin 
in an ordinary Subject to do) under old Inyer 
tions, patcht up here and there with his ow: 
Trumpery $ And then to endeavour to conce 
the Theft, and to make it paſs for his own, is fir 
Injuſtice, and meanneſs of Spirit in whoever & 
it, -who having nothing in them of their om 

fit to procure them a Reputation, endeavour tc 

do it by attempting to impoſe things upon thi 

World in their own Name, which they hare 

really no manner of Title to; and then a rid 

culous Folly to content themſelves with acqui 

ring the ignorant approbation of the Vulgar by 

ſuch a pitiful Cheat, at the Price at the ſam 

time of diſcovering their inſufficiency to Meno 
Underſtanding, who will ſoon ſmell out, and 

trace them in thoſe borrow'd Allegories, an 

from whom alone they are to expect a legitimatt 
Applauſe. For my own part, there is nothing 
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I would not ſooner do than that, neither have Whhe: 
ſaid ſo much of others, but to get a better OrOp 
portunity to excuſe my ſelf : neither in this do elf 


in the leaſt glance at the Compoſers of Centos 

who declare themſelves for ſuch ; of which ſo 

of Writers, I have in my time known many ! 

ry, ingenious, and have their Rhapſodies in ve 

great Eſteem, and particularly one, under 6 

8 Name of Capilulus, beſides the Ancients. Thek 
are really Men of Wit, and that make it appt 

| | the! 
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ꝛeye they are ſo, both by that and other ways of Wri- 
ting ; as for Example, Lipſius, in that learned 
lo end laborious Contexture of his Politicks. But, 
eit how it will, and how inconſiderable ſoever 
theſe Eſſays of mine may be, I will inge nuouſly 
um conſeſs, I never intended to conceal them, no 
ngen more than my old bald grizled Picture before 


d to them, where the Graver has not preſented. you. 


with 2 perfect Face, but the Reſemblance of 
wenn mine. And theſe alſo are but my own parti- 
ular Opinions and Fancies, and I deliver them 
nceulor no other, but only, what I my ſelf believe, 
s Hei end not for what is really to be belie- d. Nei- 
er er have I any other end in this Writing, but 

"ly to diſcover my ſelf, who alſo ſhall perad- 
ur (oWrenture be another thing to Morrow, if I chance 
the meet any Book, or Friend, to convince me in 
hariihe mean time. I have no Authority to be be- 
ler d, neither do I deſire it, being too conſcious 
Fer to be able to inſtruc o- 

ingen 5 eig „Ats TY OJ d donn 

fam A Friend of mine then, having read the pra- 
en d eedent - Chapter the other, day told me, that I 
Rould a little longer have inſiſted upon the Edu- 
ation of Children; and farther have extended 
mau y Diſcourſe upon ſo neceſſary a Point: which, 


hing dow fic I am to do; let my Friends flatter me if 


ave ebe pleaſe, I have in the mean time no ſuch 
' OrMOpinion of my own Talent, as to promiſe, my 
elf any very good Succeſs from my endeavour; 
but (Madam) if I had any ſufficiency in this 
dubje&, 1 could not poſſibly better employ it, 
han to preſent my beſt Inſtructions to the little 
Gentleman that threatens you ſhortly with a 


dtherwiſe than with a Male) for having had ſo 
eat a hand in the _ of your Marriage, 1 


„ 


' 


— 


happy Birth ; (for you ate too generous to begin 


have 


A 
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nabe a certain particular Right and Intereſt in 

the greatnelſs and proſperity of the Iſſuo that ſhall 
-Fpring from it; beſides that, your having had the 

beſt of my Services fo long in pofleflion, does 
ſufficiently oblige me to deſire the Honour and 
Advantage of'alt wherein you fhall be concern. 

ed. But, in ttuth, all I underſtand as to that pat. 
ticufar, is only this, that the greateſt and moſt 
important difficulty of Human Science is the 
Education of Children. For as in Agriculture, 

the Husbandry that is to precede Planting, as 

-alfo Planting it ſelf, is certain; plain, eaſy, and 

very well known; but after that which is plant. 

ed comes to take Root, to ſpread, and ſhoot up 

-thefe! is a great deal more to be done, more An 

to be us d, more Care to be taken, and much 

more Difficulty to cultivate and bring them to 
Perfection: ſo it is with Men; itis no hard mat- 

ter to get Children; but after they are born, 

then begins the Trouble, Sollicitude, and Cate, 
vertuouſly to train, principle, and bring then 

up. The Sympiötns of their Inclinations in that 

gung and tender Age are ſo obſcure, and the 
Ptomiſes ſo unbettaiti and fallacious, that it is ve- 
ryhard to eftabliſh any ſolid Judgment or Con. 
jecture apon them. As Simon, for Example, and 
Toemiſtocles, and u thoufand others who have 
very much deceivd che little Expectation the 
World had of them: Cubs of Bears, and Bitches 
Puppies, do truly and indeed diſcover their na- 
cural Inclination; but Men; ſo ſoon as ever 
grown up, immediately applying the mſelves 10 
certain Habits, engaging themſelves in certain 
Opinions, and conforming themſelves to parti 
cular Laws and Cuſtoms, do eaſily alter, or At 
leaſt diſguiſe their true and real Diſpoſnion. And 
pet it is hard to forte the Propenſion of _— 
© 9 whence 
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hence it comes to paſs, that for not having 
thoſen the right Courſe, a Man often takes ve- 
ry great” Pains, and conſumes good part of his 
Age in training up Children to things, for 
which, by their natural Averſion, they arę to: 
ally unfit. In this Difficulty, nevertheleſs, I am 


dearly of Opinion, that they ought to be ele- 


mented in the beſt and moſt advantageous Stu- 
dies, without taking too much notice of, or be- 
ing too ſuperſtitious in thoſe light Prognoſticks 
ive of themſelves in their tender Years ; 


wo much” Authority. But (Madam) Science is 
doubtleſs a'very great. Ornament, and a thing 
of marvellous uſe, eſpecially in Perſons rais d ta 
that degree of Fortune you are; and in tryth, 
i Perſons of mean and You Condition, cannot 
perform its true and genuine Office, being na- 
mrally more prompt to aſſiſt in the Conduct of 
Var, in the Government of Armies and Pro- 
ſinces, and in negotiating the Leagues and 
friendſhips of Princes and foreign Nations, than 


w which Plato, in his Republick, gives, methinks, 


in forming a Syllogiſm in Logick, in pleading 3 


Proceſs in Law, or in preſcribing a Doſe of Pills 
in Phyſick. Wherefore, Madam, believing you 
vill not omit this ſo neceſſary Embelliſiment in 
the Education of your Poſtericy, who your ſelf 


have taſted the Fruits of it, and are of a Learn- _ 


ed Extraction (for we yet have the Vritings of 
he ancient Counts of Foix, from whom my Lor 
your Hasband, and your ſelf are both of yon dę- 
ended, and Monſieur de Candale, your Unglg, 
does every day oblige the World with others 
which will extend the knowledge af this Quali- 
yin your Family ſo many ſugceeding Ages) 
vill upon this occaſion preſume to agquaint yopf 
Ladjſhip with one particular Fancy of my W., 
8 | FS 7 Fot 
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and favour of the Muſes ; and moreover, in that 


rather a Deſire to go out an accompliſi d Cava 


Funnel, whilſt their Buſineſs is only to repedl 


contrary'to the common Method, which alſo i; is 
all Fam able to contribute to your Service in 
this Affair. The charge of the Tutor or Go. 
vernour you ſhall provide for your Son, upon 
the choice of whom de s the whole Succeſ⸗ 
of his Education, has ſeveral other great and 
conſiderable Parts and Duties requir'd' in fo im. 
portant a Truſt, beſides that of which I am 3 
bout to ſpeak, which however I ſhall not men.Whir 
tion, as being unable to add any thing of Moin 
ment to the common Rules, that every one wh 
is qualified for a Governor is perfect in: and: 
ſo in this wherein I take upon me to adviſe, he 
may follow it ſo far only. as it ſhall appear ratic 
nal and conducing o the end, at n he does 
aim and tintend.” ©: 

For a Boy of Quality — aka) mattonds of 
Letters not upon the account of Profit, (for 0 
mean an Object as that is unworthy of the grace 
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a Man directs his Service to, and profeſſes to de 
pend upon others) not ſo much for outward Or 
nament, as for his own proper and pecuhar uſe 
and to-furniſh and enrich himſelf within; having 


lier, and a fine Gentleman, than a mere Schc 
lar, and a Learned Man; for ſuch a one, I ay 
F would alſo have his Friends ſollicitous to find 
him out a Tutor, who has rather an Elegant 
than a Learned Head, and both, if ſuch a Perſat 
can be found; but however, to prefer his Ma 
ners and his judgment before his Reading, an 
that this Man ſhould purſue the Exerciſe of hi 
Charge after a new Method. Tis the Cuſton 
of Sehool-maſters, to be. eternally. thundring i 
their Pupils Ears, as they were pouring into 


wha '- 
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what the otfler have ſaid before: Now I would 
have a Tutor to correct this Error, and that at a 
the mw firſt, he ſhould according to the Ca- 

ity he has to deal with; put it to the Teſt; 
permitting his Pupil himſelf to taſte and re- 
Iſh things, and of himſelf to chooſe and diſ- 
ern them; ſometimes opening the way to him, 
id ſometimes making him to break the Ice 
bimſelf; that is, I would not have him alone to 
went and ſpeak, but that he ſhould alſo hear 
his Pupil ſpeak in turn. Socrates, and fince him 
Arceſilaus, made firſt their Scholars ſpeak, and 
then they ſpoke to them. Obeft plerumque iu qui Cic. de Nat. 
biſcere volunt, authoritas eorum qui decent; The Deor, J. 1. 
Authority of thoſe who teach, is very oft an 
Impediment to thoſe who deſire to learn. It is 
good to make him, like a young Horſe, trot 
tefore him, that he may judge of his going, 
and hoW much he is to abate of his own Speed, 
tw aceommodate himſelf to the Vigour and Ca- 
pacity of the other. For want of which due 
proportion, we ſpoil all; which alſo to know 
how to adjuſt, and to keep within an exact and 
ing due meaſure, is one of the hardeſt things I 
know, and an effect of a judicious and well- 
temper'd Soul, to know how to condeſcend to 
his- Puerile Motions, and to govern and direct 
them. 1 walk firmer, and more ſecure up hill 
can down, and ſuch as according to our com- 
mon way of Teaching undertake, with one and 
the ſame Leſſon, and the fame meaſure of dire- 
oF ion,” to inſtru ſeveral Boys of ſo differing 
ind nnequal Capacities, are. infinitely miſtaken 
in their Method; and at this rate, tis no won- 
der, if in àa multitude of Scholars, there are not 


to ¶ found above two or three who bring away any 
pea good account of their Time and Diſcipline Let 
„ P 3 the 
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the Maſter not only examine him about the 

\ Grammatica] Conſtruction of the bars rds of 
bis Leſſon, but of the ſenſe and meaning of 

them, and let him judge of the Profit he has 

made, not by the teſtimony of his Memory, but 

by that of his Underſtanding. Let him make him 

put what he hath learn'd into an hundred ſeye. 

ral Forms, and accommodate it to ſo many ſe- 
veral Subjects, to ſee if he yet rightly compre. 
hend it, and have made it his on taking inſtru- 

Rion by his progrels from the Inſtitutions of Pl. 

to. Tis a ſign of Crudity and Indigeſtion to vomit 

bp what we eat in the ſame condition it was ſwal- 
Jowed down, and the Stomach has not per- 
form d its Office, unleſs it have altered the form 
and condition of what was committed to it to 
concoct: ſd our Minds work only upon Truſt, 

being bound and compell'd to follow the Appe- 

tice of anothers Fancy, enſlav'd and captivated 
under the Authority of another's Inſtruction, 

we have been ſo ſubjected to the Tramel, that 

we have no free, nor natural Pace of our own, 

dur on Vigour and Liberty is extinct and gone. 

des Ep. 33. Nunquam tutele ſue fiunt; They are ever in 
Wardſhip, and never left to their own Tuition, 

I was privately at Piſa carried to ſee a very ho- 

neſt Man, but ſo great an Ariſtotelian, that his 

moſt uſual Theſis was, That the Touch-ſtone and 

Square of aſl ſolid Imagination, and of the Truth, 

was an abſolute conformity to Ariſtotle's Doctrine; 

and that all beſides was nothing but Inanity and Chi- 

mæra; for that be bad ſeen all, and ſaid all. A 
Poſition, that for having been a little too injuri- 

ouſly and maliciouſly interpreted, brought him 

ficſt into, and afterwards long kept him in great 
trouble in the Inquiſition at Rome. Let him 

make him examine, and thoroughly ſift every 

| | | RED | thing 
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ming he reads, and lodge nothing in his Fancy 
pon ſimple Authority, and upon Truſt. Ari- 
ſules Principles will then be no more Principles 
o him, than thoſe of Epicurus and the Sroicks : 
nly let this Diverſity of Opinions be propounded 
, and laid before him, he will himſelf chooſe, 
be be able; if not he will remain in doubt. 


For if he embrace the Opinions of Xenophon 
and Plato, by maintaining them, they will no 
note be theirs, but become his own. Who fol- 
bus another, follows nothing, finds nothing, 
ay, is inquiſitive after nothing. Non ſumus ſub 
Ie, ſibi quiſque ſe windicet; Let him at leaſt 
know, that he knows. It will be neceſſary that 
he imbibe their Knowledge, not that he be cor- 
npted with their Precepts; and no matter if he 
ſorget where he had his Learning, provided he 
know how to apply it to his own Uſe ; Truth 
and Reaſon are common to every one, and are 
do more his who ſpake them firſt, than his who 
peaks them after. Tis no more according to 
Plato, than according to Me, ſince both he and 
equally ſee and underſtand them. Bees cull 
their {ſeveral Sweets from this Flower, and that 


Bloſſom, here and there where they find chem, 


but themſelves after make the Honey, which is 
all, and purely their own, and no more Time 


and Marjoram : So the ſeveral Fragments he 


che non menc be ſaper dubiar m aggrads Dante in- 
ferns, 0 an- 


]love ſometimes to doubt, as well as know. 


borrows from others, he will transform and 


ſhuffle together to compile a Work that ſhall be 
abſolutely his own; that is to ſay, his Judg- 


ment, his Inſtruction, * and Study, tend 
4 | n 
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2 to nothing elſe but to incline, and make him ex. 
N pable fo to do. He is not oblig'd to diſcover 


whence he had his Ammunition, but only to 
L produce what he has himſelf compos'd. Men 
that live upon Rapine, and borrowing, expoſe 
their Purchaſes and Buildings to every ones 
knowledge and view : But do not proclaim how 
they came by the Money. We do not ſee the 
' Fees, and Perquiſites belonging to the Function 
and Offices of a Gentleman of the long Robe 
but we ſee the Noble Alliances wherewith he 
fortifies himſelf and his Family, and the Titles 
and Honours he has obtain'd for him and his 
No Man divulges his Revenue; or at leaſt which 
way it comes in: but every one publiſhes his 
Purchaſes, and is content the World ſhould 
knew his good Condition. The Advantages of 
our Study are to become better and more wile, 

i Tis (ſays Epicbarmus) the Underftanding that 

fees and hears, tis the Underſtanding that im- 

proves every thing, that orders every thing, and 

3 that acts, rules, and reigns: all other Faculties 
| Are blind, and deaf, and without Soul; and cer- 
tainly, we render it timorous and ſervile, in not 

allowing it the Liberty and Privilege to do any 

thing of it wot Who ever ask'd his Pupil what 

he thought of Grammar and Rhetorick, or of 

ſuch and ſuch a Sentence of Cicero? Our Maſters 

dart and ſtick chem full feather'd in our Memo- 

ries, and there eſtabliſh them like Oracles, of 

which the very Letters and Syllables are of the 

fubſtance of che thing. To know by rote, is 

no Knowledge, and ſignifies no more but only 

to retain what one has intruſted to his Memory: 

That which a, Man rightly knows and under- 

tands, he is the free Diſpoſer of at his own full 

Liberty, without any regatd to the Author from 

I I ð „ 
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Manners, Cuſtoms, and Laws of thoſe Nations 
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whence he had ic, or fumbling over the Leaves 
of his Book. A meer Bookiſh Learning is both 
roubleſom and ungrateful; and though it may 


ſerve for ſome kind of Ornament, there is yet no Mhattrue 


Foundation for any Superſtructure to be built 2 
on it, according to the Opinion of Plato, who coding to 


is, that Conſtancy, Faith, and Sincerity, are Plate. 
the true Philoſophy, and the other Sciences, 
that are dĩrected to other ends, to be adulterate 
and falſe. I could wiſh, that Paluel or Pompey, 
the ewo famous Dancing-Maſters of my Time, 
could have taught ns to cut Capers, by only ſee- 
Ing them doit, without ſtirring from our Places, 
u theſe Men pretend to inform the Underſtand- 
ings, without ever ſetting them to work; or 
that we could learn to Ride, handle a Pike, 
touch a Lute, or Sing, without the trouble 'of 
practice, as theſe attempt to make us Judge, and 
peak well, without exerciſing us in Judging 
and Speaking. Now in this Initiation of our 
Studies, and in the Progreſs of them, whatſoe- 
er preſents it ſelf before us is Book ſufficient : 
zRoguy Trick of a Page, a ſottiſh Miſtake of 
a Servant, or a Jeſt at the Table, are ſo many 
new Subjects. And for this very Reaſon, Con- 
rerfation with Men is of very great uſe, and 
travel into Foreign Countries of ſingular Advan- 
tage; not to bring back (as moſt of our young 
Monſieurs do) an account only of how many 
Paces Santa Rotonda is in Circuit; or of the rich- 
nels of Signiora Livia's Attire ; or, as o- 
thers, how much Nero's Face, in a Statue in ſuch 
an old Ruine, is longer and broader than that 
made for him at ſuch another Place: but to be 
ible chiefly to give an Account of the Humours, 


Where he has been. And, that we may whe 
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and ſharpen our Wits by rubbing them upon 
thoſe of others. I would that a' Boy ſhould be 
ſent abroad very young (and principally to kill 
two Birds with one Stone) into thoſe neighbour: 
ing Nations whoſe Language is moſt differing 
from our own, and to which, if it be not forma 
betimes, the Tongue will be grown too ſtiff to 
bend. And alſo tis the general Opinion of all, 
that a Child ſhould not be brought up in his 
Mother's Lap. Mothers are too tender, and 
their natural Affection is apt to make the moft 
diſcreet of them all ſo over-fond, that they can 
neither find in their Hearts to give them due 
Correction for the Faults they commit, nor ſuf- 
fer them to be brought up in thoſe Hardſhips 
Fondneſs 32d Hazards they ought to be. They would 

of Mo- not endure to fee them return all Duſt and 
chers per- Sweat from their Exerciſe, to drink cold Drink 
ks © when they are hot, nor ſee them mount an un- 
truly Horſe, nor take a Foil in hand againſt + 
rude Fencer, or ſo much as to diſcharge a Car- 

bine: and yet there is no Remedy ; whoever 

will breed a Boy to be good for any thing when 
— be comes to be a Man, muſt by no means ſpare 
"ft dim, even when ſo young, and muſt very of- 
ten tranſgreſs the Rules of Phy ſick : 


Ihrer. II. Vitamque ſub dio, & trepidss agat 
Ode 2. n rebus. | 


He muſt ſharp Cold and ſcorching Heat deſpiſe 
And moſt tempt Danger where moſt Danger 
lies. . | 


It is not enough to fortifie his Soul, you are 
alſo to make his Sinews ftrongs; for the Soul 
will be oppreſt, if not aſſiſted by the Member, 
ns | an 
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iwould have too hard a Task to diſcharge 
Offices alone. I know very well, to my 
ft, how much mine groans under the Bur- 
ben, for being accommodated with a Body ſo 


ing poder and indiſpoſed, as eternally leans and 
ma f upon her; and often in my Reading 


rceive, that our Maſters, in their Writing, 
ie Examples . paſs for Magnanimity and / | 


hi Wade af Mind, which really is rather Tough. 
and cls of Skin and Hardgeſs of Bones ; for I hav 

nof jo Mens Women, and Children, naturally 
can of ſo hard and inſenſible a Confticucion of 
due dy, that a ſound cudgelling has been leſs to 
ſuf. em, than a Flirt with a Finger would have 
bips en to me, and that would neither cry out, 
ould ne, nor quitch for a good ſwinging 


beating; and when Wreſtlers counterfeic the 


— Philoſophers in patience, tis rather Strength of 

un- erres, than Stoutneſs of Heart. Now to be 

t ard to undergo Labour, is to be accuſtomed, 

Car: endure Grief. Labor callum obducit dolori: La- gicers Tuſe: 
erer N /upplies Grief with a certain Callus, that de- l. 2. 

hen nd ir from the Blow. A Boy is to be inur'd to 

pare he Toil and, Vehemency of Exerciſe, to train 

ol. Nim up to the Pain, and ſuffering of Diſlocati- 


ns, Cholicks, Cauteries, and even Impriſon- 
nent, and the Rack it ſelf, for he may come, 
y Misfortune, to be reduc'd to the worſt of 
theſe which (as this World goes) is ſometimes 
nflited on the Good, as well as the Bad. As for 
roof, in our preſent Civil War, whoever draws 
his Sword againſt the Laws, threatens all honeſt 
Men with the Whip and the Halter. And more- 
orer, by living at home, the Authority of this 
vernor, which ought to be ſovereign over 


Soll de Boy he has receiv'd into his Charge, is of- 
bers, en check d, interrupted, and hindred by 2 
and | <a | re. 
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"Preſetics of parents; to which may alſo be ad. 
ded, that the Relpect the whole Family pay him 

as their Maſter's Son, and the Knowledge e half 
of the Eſtate and Greatneſs he is Heir to, ate 
in my Opinion, no ſm re e Inconvefiiences i in 
cheſs dender ears. And yet even in this con 
verſing with Men 1 ſpoke Ar but now, I hare 
obſery'd' this Vice, That inftead of gather p 
Obſervations from dthers, we make it our ck 
Buſineſs to lay our ſelves open to them, and : 
more corn d how to expoſe and fer out on 
own Commodities, than how to encteaſe ou 
Stock by acquiring new. Silence therefore, ail 
Modeſty, are yo, advantageous Qualities 
Converſation : and one ond therefore trait 

up this Boy to be ſparing, and a good Husbani 

of his Talent of Under ſfanding, when once 
quir'd ;' and to forbear taking Exceptions at, d 

_ feproving every idle Say ing, or ridiculous Ste 
ty, is ſpoke or told in his Preſerice ; for it is! 


ERudeneſs to controvert every thing that is nd 


agreeable to our own Palate. Let him be ſat 
fied with correRing himſelf, and not ſeem ti 
condemn every thing in another he would 90 
do himſelf, nor diſpute againſt common Cu 
ſtoms. Let him be wiſe without Arrogancy 
without Envy. Let him avoid theſe vain at 
uncivil Images of Authority, this childiſh Am 
bition of Covering to appear better bred, ant 
more accomplith'd, than he really will by "ſn 
Cirriage diſcover himfelf to be, and as if Op 
portunities of interrupting and reprehendinl 
were not to be omitted, to Jeſite from thence ti 
derive the Reputatlon 'of ſdmerhing og that 
ordinary: for, as it becomes none but 1 

Poets to make uſe of the Poetical Dees 7 
tow'd only ro thoſe of celebrare Art; it is al 
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tole 
ou Souls ſhould be priviledg'd above the 
Authority of Cuſtom; Si quid Socrates, & Ari- 
pe contra morem, & conſuetudinem fecerunt, idem 
n banc licentiam TN If Socrates and 
ilidpper have tranſgreſs d the Rules of Cuſtom, 
him not imagine that he is licens'd. to do the 
kne.; far it was by great and ſovereign Ver- 
mes that they 'obtain'd this Privilege. Let him 


Rallzcies and Subtleties that are pat for his Pur- 
Ne; but only ſuch as may belt ſerve him 
won that Occaſion. Let him be taught to be 
out in the Election ond Choice of his Rea- 
05,40 abominate Impercinence, and conſe- 
wensly; to affect Breyity ; but above all, let 
+ agate to aequieſce and ſubmit to Truth 
 loon as ever be ſhall diſcover it, . rin 
ws Opponent's Argument, or upon better 

Wemtipn of his own ; for be ſhall never be pre- 
ern'd to the Chair for a mere clattex of Words 
d Syllogiſms, and is no further engag d to - 
Argument whatever, than as he ſhall in his 
wi Judgment approve it: nor yet is Arguing 
Trade, where the liberty of Recantation, and 
priting off upon better Thoughts areto be ſold 


Neher is there any Neceflicy or Obligation 
Ion him at all, that he ſhould defend all thin 

that are recommended to and enjoyn d him. Tf 
tis Governor be of my Humour, he will form 
ts Will to be a very good and Loyal Subject to 
bis Prince, very afſectionate to his Perſon, and 
| yery 


1.0... 


rable, that any but Men of great and il- 


Cic. de 
Offic. I. r. 


— 


inſtructed! not to engage in Diſcourſe, or 
pute but with a Champion worthy of him, 
even there not to make uſe q all the littie 


or ready Money. Neque ut omnia, que preſcri-Cic. Aud. 
1 & imperata ſint, defendat, neceſſitate ulla cogitur : l 
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very ſtout in His Quarrel; but withal, he wil 
cool in him the deſire of having any other tyt 

to his Service, than meerly a Publick Duty 

becauſe, beſides ſeveral other Inconveniencæs 

that are very inconſiſtent with the honeſt Liber 

ty every honeſt Man ought to have, a Man 

Judgment being brib'd and prepoſſeſs d by theſy 

— pam Obligations and Favours, is eithe 

blinded, and leſs free to exerciſe its Function 

6 r ſhall! be Miemiſh'd either with Ingratitude d 
Depen - Indiſcretion. A Man that is purely a Courier 
dance up- Cn neithet have Power nor Wit to ſpeak d 
on Prin- think otherwiſe than favourably and well of 4 
des. "Maſter, who, amongſt ſo many Millions of 6 
ther Subjects has pick's out him with tis out 
hand to nouriſn and advance. This Favour, 
and the Proſit flowing from it, muſt needs, and 
Not wichone ſome ſhew of Reaſon; corrupt his 
Underſtanding, and deprive him of the freedom 
of Speaking: and alſo we. commonly ſee theſe 
People ſpeak in another kind of Phraſe than i; 
ordinarily ſpoken by others of the ſame Nati- 
on, though What they ſay in that Courtly Lan. 
guage, is not much to be believ d in ſueli Caſes, 

Let his Conſcience and Vertue be eminent) 
manifeſt in his ſpeaking, and have only Reaſon 

for their guide. Make him underſtand, that to 
acknowledge the Error he ſhall diſcover in his 

own Argument, though only found out by him- 
ſelf, is an Effect of Judgment and Sincerity, 
- which are the principal things he is to ſeek ab 

ter. That Obſtinacy and Contention are com- 

mon qualities, moſt appearing in, and belt be- 
coming, a mean and illiterate Soul. That to 
recollect, and to correct himſelf, and to forſake 

an unjuſt Argument in the height and heat 
Diſpute, are great, and Philoſophical mo 


- 
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et Him be .advis'd, being in Company, to have 
lis Eye and Ear in every corner of the Room; 
ir I find that the Places of greateſt Honourare 
xmmonly poſſeſt by Men that have leaſt in them, 
xd that the greateſt Fortunes are not always ac- 
gompanied with the ableſt Parts. I have been 
weeſent, when, whilſt they at the upper end of 
the Chamber have been only commending the 
Skanty of the Arras, or the Flavour of the Wine, 
many things that have been very finely ſaid, have 
ken loſt and thrown away at the lower end of 
the Table. Let him-examine every Man's Ta- 
nt, a Peaſant, a Bricklayer, or a Paſſenger ; 
Man may learn ſomething from every one of 
theſe in their ſeveral Capacities, and ſomething 
1 3 out of their Diſcourſe, whereof 
me uſe may be made at one time or another; 
, even the Folly and Impertinence of others 


* geate to himſelf an Emulation of the good, and 
a. contempt of the bad. Let an honeſt curioſit 

an. Wit ſuggeſted co his Fancy of being inquiſitive at- 
ſos er every thing, and whatever there is of ſingu- 
ly W's and rare near the Place where he ſhall reſide, 
(on Wit him go and ſee it; a fine Houſe, a delicate 


ro fountain, an eminent Man, the Place where a 
his WStte] has been anciently fought, and the paſſa · 
m- ses of Cæſar and Charlemain. rl. - 
af Ws Telus ft lenta gelu, que Putris ab eftu, 
uus in Italiam quis bene vela ferat. + 
What Countries to the Bear objected lie, , 
Vhat with the Dog-ſtar Heats are parch'd and 
And what Wind faireſt ſerves for Iraly,, [ dry, 


if 


will contribute to his Inſtruction. By obſerving obſerva. 
the-Graces and Faſhions of all he ſees, he will tion. 


Let © -- 
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Let him enquire into the Manners, Rey 

nnes, and Alliances of Princes, Things in then 

ſelves very pleaſant to learn, and very uſeft 

to know. In this converſing with Men, I meat 

and principally, thoſe who'baly live in the R 

Reading Sords of Hiſtory; he ſhall, by reading thoſ 

Hiſtory, Books,” converſe with thoſe great and heroig 

Souls of former and better Ages. Tis an idle ani 

vain Study I confeſs, to thoſe who make it ſo,bj 

doing it after a negligent manner, but to tho 
who do it with Care and Obſervation, tis 

Study of ineſtimable Fruit and Value; and th 

only one as Plato reports, the Lacedæmoniant n 

ſerv'd to themſelves. What Profit ſhall he ac 

reap as to the Buſineſs of. Men, by reading th 

Lives of Platareb? But withal, let my Gore 

Nour remember to what End his Inſtructiou 

are principally directed, and that he do noth 

mich imprint in his Pupifs Memory, the Dat 

of the Ruine of: Carthage; us the Manners « 

Hannibal and Scipio; nor ſd. much where' Mare 

lar dy d, as Why ie was unworthy of his Dt 

ty that he dy d there. That he do not tear 

him ſo much the narrative Part, as the Bafinel 

of Hiſtory. The reading of which, in my C 

pinion, is a Thing that of all others we app! 

our ſelves unto with the moſt: differing, and u 

certain Meaſurss. I have read a hundred thing 

in Livy, that another has not; or not taken N 
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tice of at leaſt, and Plutarch has read an hundreq : 
more there than ever I could find, or than per ©” 
adventure that Author ever writ. To ſome, | 


is meerly a Grammar Study; to others, the vo 
Anatomy of Philoſophy, by which, the mo 

O cret, and abſtruſe Parts of our humane 
Oey ture are penetrated into. There are in 
Plafarch. tarch many long Diſcourſes very worthy - . 
| | carefu 
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carefully read and obſerv'd, for he is, in my 
Opinion, of all other, the greateſt Maſter in 
that kind of Writing; but withal, there are'a 
thouſand others which he has only touch'd, and 


Finger to direct us which Way we may go if we 
will, and contents himſelfeſometimes with gi- 
ing only one brick Hit in the niceſt Article 
the Queſtion, from whence we are to grope 
ut the reſt; as for Example, where he ſays, 
That the Inhabitants of Aſia came to be Vaſſals to one 
y, for not having been able to pronounceone Syllable, 
ich is No. Which Saying of his, gave pers 
ups Matter and Occaſion to Boerius to write his 
antary Serpitude. Even this, but to ſee him 
ck out a light Action in a Man's Life, or a 
ford, that does not ſeem to be of any ſuch Im- 
ortance, is it ſelf a whole Diſcourſe. Tis to our 
rejudice that Men of Underſtanding ſhould 
 immoderately affect Brevity ; no doubt but 
ir Reputation is the better by it: But in the 
dean time, we are the worſe. Plutarch had ra- 
der we ſhould applaud his Judgment, than 
pmmend his Knowledge, and had rather leave 
with an Appetite to read more, than glutted 
ich that we have already read. He knew ve- 
well, that a Man may ſay too much even 
on the beſt Subjects, and that Alexandrides did 
ly reproach him who made very elegant, but 
WO long Speeches to the Ephori, when he ſaid 
I Stranger ! thou ſpeakeſt the Things thou oughteſt 
beat, hut not after the manner that thou ſhouldeſt 
e e them. Such as have lean and ſpare Bodies, 
moll themſelves out with Cloaths ; ſo they who 
| defeQive in Matter, endeavour to make 
tends with Words. Humane Underſtanding 
marvellouſly enlightned by daily Converſa- 
* i ey tion 


7 
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full 


glanc'd upon, where he only points with his | 
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tion with Men, for we are otherwiſe of on 


Day of Judgment is at hand; without con 


ſeen, and that, in the mean time, People a 


Jo him that feels the Hail-ſtones patter abou 


could not, in his ſhallow Imagination, concei 


* 
1 
* 
N [ 
* 
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ſelves ſo ſtupid as to have our Sight limited u 
the Length of our own Noſes. One asking g 
crates of what Country he was, he did not make 
Anſwer, Of Athens, but, of the World ; he wholg 
Imagination is better levell'd, could carry far 
ther, embrac'd the whole World for his Coun 
try; and extended his Society and Friendſhip u 
all Mankind; not as we do, who look no fa 
ther than our Feet. When the Vines of our Vi 
lage are nip'd with the Froſt, the Pariſh Prief 
preſently concludes, that the Indignation of G0 
is gone out againſt all human Race, and that thy 
Cam ibals have already got the Pip. Who is it, the 
ſeeing the bloody Havock of theſe Civil Wars 
ours, does not cry out, That the Machine. 
the World is near Diſſolution, and that th 


dering, that many worſe Revolutions have bt 


very merry in a thouſand other Parts of th 
Earth for all this? For my part, conſidering 
the Licenſe and Impunity that always atten 
ſuch Commotions, I admire they are ſo mod 
rate, and that there is no more Miſchief dont 


his Ears, the whole Hemiſphere appears tot 
in Storm and Tempeſt ; like the ridiculous 
voyard, who ſaid very gravely, That if thi 
ſimple King of France could have manag d It 
Fortune as he ſhould have done, he might! 
time have come to have been Steward of tl 
Houſhold to the Duke his Maſter. The Fello 


that there could be any Thing greater than 
Duke of Savoy. And in truth, we are all of! 
inſenſibly in this Error, an Error of a very 
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an, and very pernicious Conſequence, But 
hoever ſhall repreſent to his Fancy, as in a 
ure, that great Image of our Mother Na- 
we, pourtrayed in her full Majeſty and Lu- 
te, whoever in her Face ſhall read ſo general 
d ſo conſtant a Variety, whoever ſhall obſerve 
unſelf in that Figure, and not himſelf but a 
whole Kingdom, no bigger than the leaſt 
Touch or Prick of a Pencil, in Compariſon of 
te whole, that Man alone is able to value 
Things according to their true Eſtimate and 
andeur. This great World which ſome do 
et multiply as ſeveral Species under one Genus, 
the Mirror wherein we are to behold our 
Ares, to be able ro know our ſelves as we 
ght to do. In ſhort, I would have this to be 
„e Book my young Gentleman ſhould ſtudy 
ith the moſt Attention; for ſo many Humors, 
many Secs, ſo many Judgments, Opinions, 
ws, and Cuftoms, teach us to judge a right 
our own, ànd inform our Underſtandings to 


rngWiſcorer their Imperfection and natural Infirmi- 


„ which is no trivial Speculation. So many 
utations of States and Kingdoms, and ſo ma- 
dy Turns and Revolutions of publick Fortune, 
will make us wiſe enough to make no, great 
Vonder of our awn. So many great Names, 
many famous Victories and Conqueſts drown- 
ed and ſwallowed in Oblivion, render our 
Hopes ridiculous of eternizing our Names 


beide taking of half a ſcore light Horſe, or a 


palery Turret, which only derives its Memory 
rom its Ruine. The Pride and Arrogancy of 
lo many 5 0 Pomps and Ceremonies, the 
tumorous Majeſty of ſo many Courts and Gran- 

leurs, accuſtom and fortify our Sight withont 


Altoniſhment to behold and endure the Luſtce 
Q 2 of 
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What to be liberal is, and what profuſe, (be, 


He gave us Being, and Humanity. (why, 


of our own. So many Millions of Men byrie 
before us, encourage us not to fear to go ſeeh 
ſo good Company in the other World, and ſo o 
all the reſt. Pythagoras was wont to ſay, That ou 
Life retires to the great and populous Aſſemb 
of the Olympick Games, wherein ſome exerciſt 
the Body, that they may carry away the Gl, 
ry of the Prize in thoſe Contentions, and other 
carry Merchandiſe to ſell for Profit. There arg 
alſo ſome (and thoſe none of the worſt ſon 

o purſue no other Advantage than only t 
look on, and conſider how, and why even 
thing is done, and, and to be unactive SpeRaton 
of the Lives of other Men, thereby the better tc 
judge of, and to regulate their own ; and in 
deed, from Examples, all the Inſtruction couch 
in Philoſophical Diſcourſes, may naturally flow 
to which all humane Actions, as to their bel 
Rule, ought to be eſpecially directed: where 2 
Man ſhall be taught to know, 


— Duid fas optare, quid aſper © 
Utile nummus habet, patriæ chariſq; propinquis 
Quantum elargiri deceat, quem te Deuseſſe 
Fuſſit, & humana qua parte Iocatus es in re, 
Luid ſumus, aut quidnam victuri gignimur. 


What he may wiſh, what's Money's natural Uſe, 


What God commands, an honeſt Man ſhould 
And here on Earth, to know in what Degree 
That God has plac'd thee, what we are, and 


What it is to know, and what to be ignorant, 
what ought to be the End and Deſign of Study, 
what Valour, Temperance, and Juſtice are, the 
Difference betwixt Ambition and AY 
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ervitude and Subjection, Licenſe and Libe r- 
wy, by what Token a Man may know the 
we and ſolid Contentation, how far Death, t 
fiaion, and Diſgrace are to be apprehended. | 


I; quo quemque modo fugiatq; feratque laborem. Virg. Eu. 


And which Way every one may know 28 
Labour t avoid, or undergo. ' 


what ſecret Springs we move, and the Rea- 
bn of our various Agitations and Irreſoluti- 
ns: For, methinks, the firſt Doctrine with 
ich one ſhould ſeaſon his Underſtanding, 
ghe to be that which regulates his Manners 
Ind his Senſe ; that teaches him to know him- 
ell, and how both well to die, and well to live. 
nongſt the Liberal Sciences, let us begin with 
hat that makes us free; not that they do not 
ul ſerve in ſome meaſure to the Inſtruction 
ind Uſe of Life, as all other Things in ſome 
rt alſo do; but let us make choice of that 
mich directly and profeſſedly ſerves to that 
End. If we are once able to reſtrain the Offi- 
s of humane Life within their juſt and natu- 
hl Limits, we ſhall find that moſt of the Scien- 
s in uſe, are of no great uſe to us, and even in 
boſe that are, that there are many very unne- 
ellary Cavities and Dilatations which we were 
r to let alone, and following Socrates his 
Direction, limit the Courſe of our Studies to 
boſe Things only where a true and real Utility 


" ind Advantage are to be expected and found. 

J 

nt, —— Sapere aude, 3 
dy, Incipe vivendi, qui rect prorogat boram, 25. 2. ba 
the Ruſt icus expectat dum 4 er amnis, at ille 


e; Labitur, & labetur in omne volubili æ vum. 
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Montaigne's Eſſays. ' Book 
Dare tobe wiſe ;. begin, who to their wrong, 
The Haur of living well defer too long, 
Like ruſtick Fools, ſit with a patient Eye 
Expecting when the murm'ring Brook runs dry 
Whole Springs can never fail, till the laſt Fire 
Lick up the Ocean, and the World expire. 


2 5 = EE \ 51 


Tis a great Foolery to teach our Children 


Sr. . Quid moveant Piſcis, animoſaque ſigna Leonis, 
4 A 1+ Lotus, & Heſperia quid Capricornus aqua. 


What Influence Piſces have, o'er what the Ray 
Of angry Leo bears the greateſt Sway, 
Or Capricornus Province, who ſtill leaves 
His threat'ning Fore-head in the Heſperian 
| . (Ware 


the Knowledge of the Stars, and the Motion 
the eighth Sphere, before their own. 


— 


2 


| Ti TM\Ga Juwmnte No 
24 | Ti ꝙ gf poor. | | 
| How ſwift the ſeven Sifters Motions are, 
Or the dull Churls how flow, what need [ can 


. Anaximenes writing to Pythagoras, To what Pu 
poſe, ſaid he, ſhould I trouble my ſelf * 0 
the Secrets of the Stars, having Death or Slave 
continually before my Eyes * For the Kings ob Pe 

| fa were at that time preparing to invade þ 
Country. Every one ought to ſay the fame 
Being aſſaulted, as I am, by Ambition, Avarice, 
merity, and Superſtition, and having within ſo m 
other Enemies of Life, ſhall I go cudgel my Brains 
bout the World's Reva/utions ? After having taug 
him what will make him more wiſe and goo 
| you. may then entertain him with the Element 
of Logick, Phyſick, Geometry, and Rhetoric 


an 


i . 
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ind the Science which he ſhall then himſelf | 
noſt incline to, his Judgment being before- 
hand form'd and fit ro chooſe, he will quickly 
make his own. The Way of inſtructing him 
oaght to be ſometimes by Diſcourſe, and ſome- 
times by reading, ſometimes his Governour 
hall put the Author himſelf, which he ſhall 
tink moſt proper for him, into his Hands, and 
bmetimes only the Marrow and Subſtance of 
t; and if himſelf be not converſant enough in 
Books to turn to all the fine Diſcourſes the Book 
contains, there may ſome Men of 1 
joyn'd to him, that upon every Occaſion ſhall 
fupply him with what he deſires, and ſtands in 
need of, to recommend to his Pupil, And who 
ean doubt, but that this Way of teaching is much”. 
more eaſy and natural, than that of Gaza? In 
which the Precepts are ſo intricate, and fo 
harſh, and the Words ſo vain, lean, and inſig- 
nificant, that there is no hold to be taken of 
them; nothing that quickens and elevates the 
Wit and Fancy; whereas, here the Mind has 
vhat to feed upon and to digeſt : This Fruit 
therefore is not only without Compariſon, much 
more fair and beautiful; but will alſo be much 
more early and ripe *Tis a thouſand Pities that 
Maſters ſhould be at ſuch a Paſs in this Age of 
ours, that Philoſophy, even with Men of Un- 
derſtanding, ſhould be look'd upon as a vain 
and fantaſtick Name, a Thing of no Uſe, no 
Value, either in Opinion or Effect, of which I 
think cheſe louſy Ergotiſms, and little Sophi- 
ſtry, by prepoſſeſſing the Avenues unto it, are the 
Cauſe. And People are much to blame to repre- 
ſent it to Childrenfor a Thing of ſo difficult Ac- 
ceſs, and with ſuch a frowning, grim, and for- 
midable Aſpect: who has diſguis d it thus with 

| Q 4 this 
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this falſe, pale, and ghoſtly Countenance ? Ther, 
6 nothing more airy, more gay, more frolick 
and I had like to have ſaid, more wonton. She 
reaches nothing but Feaſting and Jollity ; ; 
Mmelancholick thoughtful Look ſhews that ſie 
does not inhabit there. Demetrius the Gramm 
r1an finding in the Temple of Delphos a Knot of 
Philoſophers ſet chatting together, ſaid to them 
Either I am much deceiv'd, or by your chearful and 
Pleaſant Countenance, you are ingag d in no very deg 
Jſceurſe. To which one of them, Heracleon the 
Magician reply'd, Tis for ſuch as are, puzzled 
about enquiring whether the Future Tenſe o 
the Verb zahn, be ſpelt with a double * or that 
hunt after the Derivation of the Comparative 
ei eier, BAT and the Superlatives Xelex5or, Bu. 
rich, to knit their Brows whilſt diſcourſing 9 
their Science; but as to Philoſophical Dil- 
courſes, they always divert and cheer up thoſe 
they entertain, and never deject them or male 
them ſad. | 


vu uen. Deprendas animi tormenta latentis in gro : 
Le. 9+ Corpore, deprendas, & gaudia, ſumit utrumq; 
Inde babitum facies. 


; Th' internal Anguiſh of a ſick Man's Mind 
Your Eye may ſoon diſcern, and alſo find 
The Joys of thoſe in better Health that are, 
For {till the Face does the Mind's Livery wear, 


The Soul that entertains Philoſophy, ought 
to be of ſuch a Conſtitution of Health, as to 
render the Body in like manner healthful too; 
ſhe ought to make her Tranquility and Satis 
faction ſhine, ſo as to appear without, and her 
Contentment ought to faſhion the ourgard 
aviour 


. —ͤ———— IL. , Y, , ou Gojs oY YT 


and Baralipton that render their Diſciples ſo dir- 
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taviour to het own Mould, and conſequentlyſto 
fortify it with a graceful Confidence, an Active 
Carriage; and with a ſerene and contented 
Countenance. The moſt manifeſt Sign of Wiſ- 


dom is a continual Chearfulneſs ; her Eſtate is Cheerful 
like that of Things in the Regions above the neſs, 2 


Moon; always clear and ſerene. *Tis Baraco Sig 


tyand ill favour'd, and not ſhe ; they do not ſo 
mach as know her, but by Hear-ſay. Tis ſhe 
that calms and appeafes the Storms and Tem- 
peſts of the Soul, and who teaches Famine and 
Fevers to laugh and ſing ; and that, not by cer- 
uin imaginary Epicycles, but by natural and 
manifeſt Reaſons. She has Vertue for her End ; 
which is not, as the School-men ſay, ſituate up- 
on the Summity of a perpendicular Rock, and 
an inacceſſible Precipice. Such as have ap- 
proach'd her, find it, quite contrary, to be ſeat- 
ed in a fair, fruitful, and flouriſhing Plain, from 
whence ſhe eaſily diſcovers all Things ſubjected 
to her ; to which Place any one may however 
rive, if he know but the eaſieſt and the neareſt 
Way thro”. ſhady, green, and ſweetly flouriſhing 
Walks and Avenues, by a pleaſant, eaſy, and 
Imooth Deſcent, like that of the caleſtial Arches. 
Tis for not having frequented this ſupreme, 
this beautiful, triumphant, and amiable, this e- 
qually delicious and courageous Vertue, this ſo 
protels'd and implacable Enemy to Anxiety, 
Sorrow, Fear, and Conſtraint, who, having 
Nature for her Guide, has Fortune and Pleaſure 
for her Companions, that they have gone ac- 
cording to their own weak Imagination, and 
created this ridiculous, this ſorrowful, querulous, 
ſpiteful, chreatning, terrible Image of it to 
tiemſelves and others, and plac'd it upon a ſoli- 

| tar 


Wiſdom. 
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racy Rock amongſt Thorns and: Brambles, and 


made of it a Hobgoblin to fright People from 
_ daring to approach it. But the Governour that 


I would have, that is, ſuch a one as knows it to 
be his Duty to poſſeſs his Pupil with as much or 


more Affection than Reverence to Vertue, will 


be able to inform him, that the Poets have ever. 


more accomodated themſelves to the publick 
Humour, and make him ſenſible, that the Gods 
have planted. more Toil and Sweat in the Ave. 
nues of the Cabinets of Venus, than thoſe of A- 


nerua, which, when he ſhall once find him begin 


to apprehend, and ſhall repreſent to him a Bra. 
damanta, or an Angelica for a Miſtreſs, a natural, 
active, generous, and not a Mankind, but a man- 


5 ly Beauty, in Compariſon of a ſoft, delicate, at. 


tificial ſimpring, and affeded Form; the one 
diſguis'din the Habit of an heroick Youth, with 
her beautiful Face ſer out in a glittering Helmet, 
the other crick'd up in Curls and Ribbons like a 


wanton Minx ; he will then look upon his own 


Affection as brave and Maſculine, when he ſhall 


/ 
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chooſe quite contrary to that effeminate Shep- 
herd of Phrygia. Such a Tutor will make a Pu- 
pil to digeſt this new Doctrine, that the Height 
and Value of true Vertue conſiſts in the Facili- 
ty, Utility, and Pleaſure of its Exerciſe ; ſo far 
from Difficulcy, that Boys, as well as Men, and 
the Innocent as well as the Subtle, may make nt 
their own ; and it is by Order and good Con. 
duct, and not by Force, that it is to be acquird, 
Socrates, her firſt Minion, is ſo averſe to all man- 
ner of Violence, as totally to throw it aſide, to 
flip into the more natural Facility of her own 
Frogrels : Tis the Nurſing- Mother of all hv- 


"mane Pleaſures, who, in rendring them juſt, ren 


cers them alſo puſe and permanent; in — 
„ f rating 
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rating them, keeps them in Breath and A | 
tte, in interdicting thoſe which ſhe her ſelf re- 
fuſes, whets our Deſire to thoſe that ſhe allows ; 
and, like a kind and liberal Mother, abundantly 
allows all that Nature requires, even to Satiety, 
i not to Laſſitude; unleſs we will declaim, That 
the * — of Health which ſtops the Toper's 
Hand before he has drank himſelf drunk, the 


Glutton's before he hath eaten to a Surfeit, and 


the Whore-maſter's Career before he have got 
the Pox, is an Enemy to Pleaſure. If the or- 
dinary Fortune fail, and that ſhe meet with an 
indocile Diſpoſition, ſhe paſſes that Diſciple by, 
and takes another, not ſo fickle and unſteady as 
the other, which ſhe forms wholly her own. 
dhe can be rich, be potent and wiſe, and knows 
how to lie upon ſoft Down, and perfum'd 
guiles too: She loves Life, Beauty, Glory, and 
alth ; but her proper and peculiar Office is 
to know regularly how to make Uſe of all theſe 
good Things, and how to part with them with- 
out Concern ; an Office much more noble than 
troubleſome, and without which the whole 
Courſe of Life is unnatural, turbulent, and de- 
form d; and there it is indeed, that Men may 
juſtly repreſent thoſe Monfters upon Rocks and 
Precipices. If this Pupil ſhall happen to be of fo 
croſs and contrary a Diſpoſition, that he had ra- 


ther hear a Tale of a Tub, than the true Narra- 


tive of ſome noble Expedition, or ſome wiſe 
and learned Diſcourſe ; who at the Beat of 
Drum, that excites the youthful Ardour of his 
Companions, leaves that to follow another that 
calls to a Morrice, or the Bears, and who would 
not with, and find it more delightful, and more 
pleaſing, to return all Duſt and Sweat victori- 
ous from a Battel, than from Tennis, or _ © 
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Ball, with the Prize of thoſe Exerciſes ; I ſee ng 
other Remedy, but that he be bound Appren. 
tice in ſome. good Town to learn to make minc'q 
Pyes, though he were the Son of a Duke, ac. 
cording to Plato's Precept, That Children are 
to be plac d out, and diſpos d of, not according 
to the Wealth, Qualities, or Condition of the 
Father, but according to the Faculties and the 


Capacity of their own Soul. But ſince Philo- 


ophy is that which inſtructs us to live, and that 
Infancy has there its Leſſons as well as other A. 
es, why is it not communicated to Children 

times? And why are they not more early 
initiated in it ? 


Uum, & molle Iutum eſt, nunc, nunc prope 


def. 3. | randus, & acri 


 Fingendus ſine fine rota. 5 | 
- (hafte, 


The Clay is moiſt and ſoft, now, now make 
And form the Pitcher, for the Wheel turns faſt, 


They begin to teach us to live when we have 
almoſt done living. A hundred Students have 
got the Pox before they have come to read Ari 
ſtotles Lecture of Temperance. Cicero ſaid, that 
though he ſhould live two Mens Ages, he ſhould 
never find Leiſure to ſtudy the Lyrick Poets; and 
I find theſe Sophiſters yet more deplorably un- 
profitable. The Boy we would breed, has 4 
great deal leſs Time to ſpare ; he owes but the 
firſt fifteen or ſixteen Years of his Life to Diſci- 
pline, the Remainder is due to Action: Let us 
therefore employ that ſhort Time in neceſſary 
Inſtruction. Away with the Logical Subtilties, 
they are Abuſes, Things by which our Lives 


can never be amended ; Take me the plain Phi. 


loſophical 
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lſophical Diſcourſes, learn firſt how rightly to 
thooſe, and then rightly to apply them, they 
are moreealy to be underſtood than one of Bo- 
ur his Novels; a Child from Nurſe is much 
more capable of them, than of learning to read 
or to write. Philoſophy has Diſcourſes equally 

r for Childhood, as for the decrepid Age 
of Men ; and I am of Plutarch's mind, that Ariſto- Ariforle's 
did not ſo much trouble his great Diſciple with method of 
theKnack of forming Sollogiſms, or with the E- —_ 
ments of Geometry, as with infuſing into him — va 
good Precepts concerning Valour, Proweſs, Great. 
Magnanimity, Temperance, and the Contempt 
of Fear; and with this Ammunition, ſent him 
whilſt yet a Boy, with no more than 30000 
„Foot, 4000 Horſe, and but 42000 Crowns to 

ſubjugate the Empire of the whole Earth. For 

the other Arts and Sciences, Alexander ſays, he 
te, lighly indeed commended their Excellency and 
ce WI Quaintneſs, and had them in very great Ho- 
|, Whnour and Efteem, but not raviſh'd with them to 
that degree, as to be tempted to affect the Pra- 
dice of them in his own Perſon. 


Petite hinc juveneſque, ſeneſque Ferſ-Sat. 5. 
nem animo certum, miſerique viatica canis. 


- 


Young-Men, and old, from hence your ſelves 

befriend, (and end ; 
for both your Minds, with ſome ſure aim 
And both therein againſt the time to come, 
Wretched old Age, get a Viaticum. 


Epicurus, in the beginning of his Letter to Me- 
neu, ſays, that neither the youngeſt ſhould 
fuſe to Philoſophize, nor the eldeſt grow wea- 
ly of it: and who does otherwiſe, ſeems tacite- 


I 


o 
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Montaigne / Eſſays. 
ly to imply, that either the time of living hay: 
pily is not yet come, or that it is already paſt; 
and yet for all that, I would not haye this pu- 
pil of ours impriſon d, and made a Slave to hui 
Book; nor would I have him given ap to the 
Moroſity, and melancholick Humour of a ſour, 
ill - natur d Pedant. I would not have his Spirit 
cow'd and ſubdu'd, by applying him to the 
. Rack, and tormenting him as ſome do, 14 or 
15 Hours a day, and ſo make a Pack-Horſe of 
him. Neither ſhould I think it good, when, by 
reaſon of a ſolitary and melancholick Complex 
on, he is diſcover d to be much addicted to his 
Book, to nouriſh that Humour in him, for that 
_ renders them ,unfit for Civil Converſation, and 
diverts them from better Employments. And 
how many have I ſeen in my time totally bru- 
_ tified by an immoderate Thirſt after Knowledge? 
© ; Carneades was fo beſotted with it, that he would 
® not find time fo much as to comb his Head, or 
1 | to pare his Nails; neither would I have his ge. 
nerous Manners ipoil'd and corrupted by the 
"OF Incivility and Barbarity of thoſe of another, 
PF The French Wiſdom has anciently been urn 
into Proverb, Early, but of no Continuance ; and 
in truth, we yet ſee, that nothing can be more 

= ingenious and pretty than the Children of Franc: 
_ but they ordinarily deceive the Hope and Ex 
_ pectation hath been conceiv'd of them; and 
1 grown up to be Men, have nothing extraor 
L. dinary, or worth taking notice of. I hatt 

heard Men of good Underſtanding ſay, the 
Colleges of ours to which we ſend our young 
People (and of which we have but too man)) 
make them ſuch Animals as they are. But t 
our little Monſieur, a Cloſet, a Garden, the Ti 
ble, his Bed, Solitude and Company, Morning 
and 
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ind Evening, all Hours ſhall be the ſame, and 
all Places to him a Study; for Philoſophy, who, 
x the Formatrix of Judgment and Manners, 
fhall be his principal Leſſon, has that privilege 
whave a hand in every thing. The Orator 1 
ics, being at a Feaſt intreated to ſpeak of his 
Art, all the Company were ſatisfied with, and 
wmmended his Anſwer ; I is not now a time, ſaid 
he, to do what I can do ; and that which it is now 


of Wire to do, I cannot do. For to make Orations 
n Rhetorical Diſputes in a Company met to- 
ether to laugh and make good cheer, had been 
ey unſeaſonable and improper, and as much 


night have been ſaid of all the other Sciences: 
Sat as to what concerns Philoſophy, that part 
it at leaſt that treats of Man, and of his Of- 
dees and Duties, it has been the joynt Opinion 
of all wiſe Men, that, out of reſpect to the 
ſweetneſs of her Converſation, ſhe is ever to be 
mitted in all Sports and Entertainments. And 
Flt, having invited her to his Feaſt, we ſhall 
the ke after how gentle and obliging a manner, ac- 
er commodated both to Time and Place, ſhe enter- 
naß and the Company, though in a Diſcourſe of 
the higheſt and moſt important Nature. 


2 1 pauperibus prodeft, locupletibus £que, 


le profits poor and rich alike, but when 
Neglected, t old and young as hurtful then. 


By which method of Inſtruction, my young 
Pupil will be much more, and better employ'd 
than thoſe of the College are: but as the ſteps 
we take in walking to and fro in a N 
tho three times as many, do not tire a Man . 
muc 


Hor ate J. t. 
Et neglecta æquè pweris, ſenibuſque nocebit. Epiſt. 1. 
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4 | Brhavi- Study. I would haye his outward Faſhion and 
our. 


1 Seyetity ſweetneſs quite contrary to the Practice of ou 
an Enemy Pedants, who, inſtead of tempting and alluring 


n 


zr ĩ⁊2y rm digg be AR es Fu mg, 
much as thoſe we employ in a formal Journey My, 
ſo our Leſſon, as it were accidentally occurring 
without any ſet Obligation of Time or Place 
and falling naturally into every Action, will ir 
- ſenſibly inſinuate it ſelf. By which means 
very Exerciſes and Recreations, Runnin 
Wreſtling, Muſick, Dancing, Hunting, Riding 
and Fencing, will prove to be a good part of oy 


9 


Mein, and the diſpoſition of his Limbs form 
at the ſame time with his Mind. Tis not z 
Soul, tis not a Body that we are training up, 
but a Man, and we ought not to divide him; 
And, as Plato ſays, we are not to faſhion ont 
without the other, but make them draw toge- 
ther like two Horſes harneſs'd to a Coach. By 
which Saying of his, does he not ſeem to alloy 
Exerciſes. more time for, and to take more, care of Exer- 

.. Cifes for the Body, and to believe that the Mind 
in 2 good Proportion does her Buſineſs at the 
ſame time too? As to the reſt, this Method of 
Education ought to be carried on with a ſevere 


- x9 Children to Letters by apt and gentle ways, do 
in truth preſent nothing before them but Rods 
and Ferula's, Horror and Cruelty. Away with 

this Violence! away with this Compulſion! than 
which, I certainly believe nothing more dull 
and degenerates a well-deſcended Nature. I 
you would have him apprehend ſhame and cha- 
ſtiſement, do not harden him to them. Inure 
him to Heat and Cold, to Wind and Sun, and 
to Dangers that he ought to deſpiſe. Wean him 
from all effeminacy, and delicacy in Cloaths 
and Lodging, Eating and Drinking; acculton 
him to every thing, that he may not be a Sit 


Paris 
1 


\ 
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Paris, A Carpet-Knight, but a ſinewy, hardy; 
ind vigorous young Man. I have ever from a 
Child, to the Age wherein I now am, been of 


this Opinion, and am ſtill conſtant to it. But 


mongſt other things, the ſtrict Government of 
moſt of our Colleges has evermore diſpleas'd 
me, and peradventure they might have err'd 
is perniciouſly on the indulgent fide. Tis 
the true Houſe of Correction of Impriſon'd 
Youth. They are taught to be debauch'd, by 
king puniſh'd before they are ſo. Do but come 
n when they are about their Leſſon, and you 
hall hear nothing but the out-cries of Boys 
der Execution, with the thundring noiſe of 
their Pedagogues, drunk with Fury, to make up 
the Conſort. A very pretty way this: to tempt 
theſe tender and timerous Souls to love their 
ok, with a furious Countenance, and a Rod 


in hand: A curſed and pernicious way of Pro- 


feeding ! Beſides what Quintilian has very well 
blery'd, that this infolent Authority is often 
tended by very dangerous Conſequences ; 


ud particularly our way of Chaſtiſing. Ho. J 


uch more decent would it be to ſee their Claſ- 
ls ſtrew'd with green Leaves and fine Flowers, 


an with the bloody Stumps of Birch and Wil- 


bus? Were it left to my ordering, I ſhould 
paint the School with the Pictures of Joy and 


vladneſs ; Flora, and the Graces, as the Philo- 


pier Spewſippus did his; that where their Profit 


ma hey might there have their Pleaſure too. 


doch Viands as are proper and wholſom for 
tildren, ſhould be ſeaſon'd with Sugar, and 
ch as are dangerous to them, with Gall. 
Man ſhould admire to ſee how ſollicitous Pla- 

is in his Laws concerning the Gayety and 
Virerſion of the Youth of his City, and how 
R much 
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much he enlarges himſelf upon their Races, 
Sports, Songs, Leaps, and Dances: of which, 
he ſays, that Antiquity has given the ordering 
and Patronage particularly to Apollo, Miner vs, 
and the Muſes. He infiſts long = 767 be is 
ve ticular in giving innumerable Preceprs 
for Exerciſes ö gt = the Lettered Sen 


ſays very little, and only ſeems particularly 0 


recommend Poeſie upon the account of Muſick, 
Al Singularity in our Manners and Condition, 
is by all means to be avoided as inconſiſtent with 
Civil Society. Who would not be aſtoniſh'd at 
ſo ſtrange a Conſtitution as that of Demephn, 
Steward to Alexander the Great, who ſweat in 
the Shade, and ſhiver'd in the Sun? I have ſeen 
thoſe who have run from the ſmell of a mellow 
Apple with greater Precipitation, than from 2 
Harquebuze Shot; others run away from 2 
Mouſe ; others vomic at the fight of Cream; 
others ready to ſwoon at the fight of a Cat, 
as Germanicis, who could neither endure the 
Sight nor the Crowing of a Cock. I will not 
deny, but that there may peradventure be 
fome occult Cauſe and natural Averſion in theſe 
Caſes; but certainly a Man might conquerit, if 
he took it in time. Precept has in this wrought 
fo effectually upon me, though not without 
ſome Endeavour on my part, 1 confeſs, that Beer 
_—_— my Appetite accommodates it ſel 
indifferently to all forts of Diet. Young Bodies 
are ſupple, one ſhould therefore in that Ag: 
bend and ply chem to all Faſhions and Cuſtoms: 
and provided a Man can contain the Appetite 
and che Will within their due limits, let a Young: 
man, a Gods Name, be rendred fit for all Nat 
ons and all Companies, even to Debaucher) 


and Exceſs if occaſion be; that is, „ 
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hall do it out of Complacency to the Cuitoms 


but love to do nothing but what is good. The 
Philoſophers themſelves do not juſtify Callifhe- 
w for forfeiting the Favour of his Maſter A- 
ander the Great, by refuſing to pledge him a 
Cap of Wine. Let him laugh, play and drink 
with his Prince : nay, I would have him, even 
in his Debauches, too hard for the reſt of the 
Company, and to excel his Companions in Abi- 


doing it, either chorough Defect of Power or 
Knowledge how to do it, but for want of Will. 


ing to ſin, and not knowing how to ſin. I 
4 I paſt a Complement upon a Lord, as 
ee from thoſe Exceſſes as any Man whatever 
In France, by asking him before a great deal of 
ery good Company, how many times in his 
Life he had been drunk in Germany, in the time 
of his being there about his Majeſty's Affairs; 
which he alſo took as it was intended, and made 
Anſwer, Three times; and withal, told ns the 
whole Story of his Debauches. I know ſome, 
who for want of this Faculty, have found a 
great Inconyenience by it in negotiating. with 
that Nation. I have often with great Admirati- 
on reflected upon the wonderful Conflicution of 
dlcibiades, who ſo eaſily could transform him- 
ſelf to ſo various Faſhions without any Prejudice 
to his Health; one while out-doing the Perſi- 
„ Pomp and Luxury, and another, the Lacedæ- 
in Auſterity and Frugality, as reform'd in 
beta, as voluptuous in Ionia. 


Om Ariſtippum decuit color, & ſtatis, & res. 
R 2 


of the Place. Let him be able to do every thing, 


Ity and Vigour, and that he may not give over 


Multurs intereſt, utrum peccart quis nolit, aut neſci- Seneca, 
#; There is a vaſt Difference betwixt forbear- EH. 6o. 


Haras. 1 I; 
Epiſt. 17. 
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All Shapes and Colours you can Name 
Ariſtippas well became. 


T would have my Pupil to be ſuch a one, 


Ae duplici panno patientia velat, 
Mira bor vitæ via fi converſa decebit, 


Perſenamque feret non inconcinnus utramque. 


Whom Patience in patch'd Cloaths does mean 
| ly ſhade, | Bee 4 "If * | 
Where a new Fortune a new Suit has made, 

I ſhall admire if gracefully he can 
Th* old Beggar hide in the new Gentleman. 
Leſſons, and he who puts then 
in Practice ſhall reap more Advantage, than he 
who has had them read to him only, and only 
knows them. If you ſee him, you hear him 
if you hear him, you ſee him. God forbid 
ſays one in Plato, that to Philoſophize were on 
to read a great many Books, and to learn the 


vendi diſciplinam, vita magis quam literis perſequati 
ſunt.” They have more illuſtrated and improve 
this Diſcipline of living well, which of all Arts 

4s the greateſt, by their Lives, than by thei 
Reading. Leo, Prince of the Phliaſtant, asking 
Heraclides Ponticus of what Art or Science be 
made Profeſſion; I know, ſaid he, neither Art 
nor Science, but I am a Philoſopher. One re 
proaching Diogenei, that being ignorant, h 

ſhould pretend to Philoſophy ; I therefore, a 

ſwer'd he, pretend to it with ſo much the more 
reaſon. Hegeſias intreated that he would readi 

certain Book to him; you are pleaſant, ſaid be 

' * — \ i YI Y you 
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jou chooſe thoſe Figs that are true and natural, 
ind not thoſe that are painted; why do. you 
not alſo chooſe Exerciſes which are naturally. 
ue, rather than thoſe written and preſcrib'd ? 
Man cannot ſo ſoon get his Leſſon by Heart, 


; he may practice it: he will repeat it in his 


ions. We ſhall diſcover if there be Prudence 
in his Exerciſes, if there be Sincerity and Ju- 
ſice in his Deportments, if there be Grace and 


judgment in his Speaking, if there be conſtan- 


ein his Sickneſs, if there be Modeſty in his 
Micth, Temperance in his Pleaſures, Order in 
tis Oeconomy, and Indifferency in his Palate, 
whether what he eats or drinks be Fleſh or Fiſh, 


lationem ſcientiæ, 5a: legem vitæ putet, quique ob- 
temperet ipſe ſibi, & decretis pareat; who conſiders 
bs own Diſcipline, not as a vain Oſtentation of 
Science, but as a Law and Rule of Life; and 
who obeys his own Decrees, and obſerves that 
Regiment he has preſcrib'd to himſelf. The 
Conduct of our Lives is the true mirror of our 
Doctrine. Zeupidamus, to one who ask'd him, 
Why the Lacedemonians did not commit their 
Conſtitutions of Chivalry to Writing, and deli- 
fer them to their Young-Men to read, made 
Anſwer, That it was becauſe they would in- 
ure them to Action, and not amuſe them with 
Words : with ſuch a one, after fifteen or ſix- 
ten Years Study, compare one of our College 
Latiniſts, who has thrown away ſo much time 
in nothing but learning to ſpeak. The World 
s nothing but Babble ; and I hardly ever yet 
kw that Man who did not rather prate too 
much, than ſpeak too little ; and yet half of our 
Ape is embezled this way. We are kept four or 
We Years to learn Words only, and to tack 


R 3 them 


Wine or Water. Qui diſciplinam ſuam non often- Cic. Bid. 
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them together into Clauſes ; as many more to 
make Exerciſes ; and to divide a continued Dif. 
courſe into ſo many Parts; and other five Years at 
leaſt to learn ſuccinctly to mix and interweave 
them after a ſubtle and intricate manner. Let 
us leave it to the Learned Profeſſors, Going 
one Day to Orleans, I met in the Plain on this 
ſide Clery, two Pedants travelling towards Bour- 
deaux, about fifty Paces diſtant from one ano. 
ther, and a good way further behind them, I 
diſcovered a Troop of Horſe, with a Gentle. 
man at the Head of them, which was the late 
Monſieur le Compte de la Rocheſoucaut; one of my 
People enquir'd of the foremoſt of theſe Domi 
nes, who that Gentleman was that came after 
him, who having not ſeen the Train that fol- 
lowed after, and I thinking he meant his Com- 

A pleaſant panion, pleaſantly anſwer'd, He is net a Gentle- 
Anſwer of man, Sir, be is a Grammarian, and I am a Logician, 
| aPedant. Now we who quite contrary, do not here pre- 
tend to breed a Grammarian, or a Logician, but 

a compleat Gentleman, let us leave them to 
throw away their Time at their own Fancy: 
our Buſineſs lies elfe-where. Let but our Pupil 
be well furniſh'd with Things, Words will fol- 
lo but too faſt ; he will pull them after himif 
they do not voluntarily follow. I have obſervd 
ſome to make Excuſes, that they cannot ex- 
preſs themſelves, and pretend to have their Fan- 
cies full of a great many very fine things, which 
yer, for want of Elocution, they cannot utter ; 

a meer Shift, and nochingelſe. Will you know 
what I think of it? I think they are nothing 
but ſhadows of ſome imperfect Images and Con. 
ceptions that they know not what to make of 
within, nor confequently bring them out: they ¶ the 


do not yet themſelves underſtand what they WW Dis 
o. Would 
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yould be at, and if you but obſerve how they 
haggle, and ſtammer upon the point of Partu- 
finon, you will ſoon conclude, that their La- 
hour is not to Delivery, but about Conception, 
znd that they are but licking their formleſs Em- 
bryo. For my part, I hold, and Socrates is po- 
frive in it, That whoever has in his Mind a 
ſpritely and clear Imagination, he will expreſs 
t well enough in one kind or another, and tho 
he were Dumb, by Signs. 


When once a thing conceiv'd is in the Wit, 
Words ſoon preſent themſelves to utter it. 


And as another as poetically ſays in Proſe, 


things are once form'd in the Fancy, Words 


Words to expreſs them. He knows nothing of 
Ablative, Conjunctive, Subſtantive, or Gram- 
mar, no more than his Lacquey, or a Fiſh-wife 
of the Petit- Pont; and yet theſe will give you 
a Belly full of talk, if you will hear them, and 


pefadventure ſhalltrip as little in their Language, 
the beſt Maſters of Art in Fance. He knows 
to Rhetorick, nor how in a Preface to bribe the 
benevolence of the Courteous Reader; neither 
does he care, nor is it very neceſſary he ſhould 
know it, Indeed all this Decoration of Pain- 
ing is eaſily obſcur'd and put down by the 
Luſtre of a ſimple and blunt Truth; theſe fine 
Flouriſhes ſerve only to amuſe the Vulgar, of 
themſelves incapable of more ſolid and nutritive 


Diet, as Afer does very evidently demonſtrate 


R 4 in 


Werhaque previſam rem non invita ſequentur. Hur de Ar. 
te Poetic. 


um Res Animum occupavere, Verba ambiunt. When Seneca. 


offer themſelves in muſter: and this other, ipſæ cicero de 
m Verba rapiunt. The things themſelves force An. J. 3. 
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in Tacitus. The Ambaſſadors of Samos, prepar d 
with a long Elegant Oration, came to Cleomenes 
King of Sparta, to incite him to a-War againſt 
the Tyrant Polycrates, who after he had heard 
their Harangue with great Gravity and Patience, 
gave them this ſhort Anſwer; As to the Exordi- 
um, I remember it not, nor conſequently the 
middle of your Speech, but for what concerns 
your Concluſion, I will not do what you deſire; 
A very pretty Anſwer this, methinks, and a pack 


of Learned Orators no doubt moſt ſweetly con- 


P Ri dicu- 
lum Con ſu- 
lem . 


| Hoy. ler. 
A. ſat. 4. 


founded. And what did this other ſay ? The 
Athenians were to chooſe one of two Architects 
for a Surveyor to a very great Building they had 
deſign'd, of which, the firſt, a pert affected Fel- 
low, offer'd his Service in a long premeditated 
Diſcourſe upon the Subject, and by his Oratory 
inclin'd the Voices of the People in his Favour; 
but the other in three Words, Lords of Athens, 
All that this Man bath ſaid, I will do. When Ci- 
cero was in the height and heat of his Eloquence, 
many were ſtruck with Admiration ; but Cats 
did only laugh at it, faying, We bave a pleaſant 
* Conſul. Let it go before, or come after, a 
good Sentence, a a thing well ſaid, is always 
in Seaſon, if it neither ſuit well with what went 
before, nor has any very good Coherence with 
what follows after, it is however good in it ſelf, 
I am none of thoſe who think that good Rhyme 
makes a good Poem. Let him make ſhort long, 
and long ſhort if it will, tis no great matter; 
if there be Invention, and that the Wit and 
Judgment have well perform'd their Offices, I 
will ſay here's a good Poet, but an ill Rhymer. 


Emundt æ naris, durus componere verſus. 
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His Fancy's tich, .his Senſe is clear 
In Verſe, though he has no good Ear. 


let a Man, ſays Horace, diveſt his work of all 
Omaments and Meaſure. 


ſempora certa, modoſque, & quod prius ordine ver- 
bum eſt, 

Merius faciat, præ ponens ultima primis, 

hvenias etiam disjetti membra Poete : 


Let m_ and Mood, and Words be all miſ- 
plac'd, 

Thoſe laſt that ſhould be firſt, thoſe firſt the laſt, 

Tho' all things be thus ſhuffled out of Frame, 


You'll yet a Poem find in“ Anagram. * Accord- 
ing to that 


He will never the more forfeit his Praiſe, for of Doctor 
tat the very Pieces will be fine by chemſelves. f. f. 
Mnander's Anſwer had this meaning, who be- 

vg reprov'd by a Friend, the time drawing on 

* which he had preciſely promis d a Comedy 

that he had not yet fall'n in Hand with it, it is 

made, and ready, faid he, all to the Verſes. 

Having contriv'd the Subject, and diſpos'd the 

Xenes in his Fancy, he took little care for the 

reſt, Since Ronſard and du Bellay have given 
Reputation to our French Poeſy, every little 

Dabler, for ought I ſee, ſwells his Words as high, 

and makes his Cadences very near as harmoni- 

dus as they. Plus ſonat, quam valet ; There were Seca, 
derer ſo many Poetaſters as now, but though Evi. 40. 
they find it no hard matter to Rhime as muſi- 

ally as they, they yet fall infinitely ſhort of 
mirating the brave Deſcriptions of the one, and 

the curious Invention of the other. But what 

vill become of our young Gentleman, if — 

4 1 | a | attac 
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attack'd with the Sophiſtick Subtilty of ſome 
Syllogiſm? A Weſtpbalis Ham makes a Man 

drink, drink quenches Thirſt ; therefore a %,. 

phalia Ham quenches Thirſt. Why ler him laugh 

At it, and it will be more Diſcretion to do f 

than to go about to anſwer it, or let him bor. 

row this pleaſant Evaſion from Ariſtippus, Why 

ſhould I trouble my ſelf to untye that, which, 

bound as it is, gives me ſo much trouble ? One 
offering at this dialectick ugling againſt Cle. 

anthes, Chryſippus took him ſhort, ſaying, Re- 

ſerve theſe Baubles to play wich Children, and 

do not by ſuch Fooleries, divert the ſerious 

| Thoughts of a Man of Years. If theſe ridicy- 
_ lous Subtilties, comorta, & aculeata Sophiſmata, 2 
. Cicero calls them, are deſign'd to poſſeſs him 
with an Untruth, they are then dangerous, but 

if they ſigniſie no more than only to make him 
laugh, Ido not ſee why they ſhould be ſo conſ- 
derable, that a Man need to be fortified againſt 

them: There are ſome ſo ridiculous, as to go 

2 Mile out of their way to hook in a fine Word: 
Ruin. 1.8. Aut qui non verba rebus aptant, ſed res arceſſunt, qui 
bus verba conveniant ; who do not fit Words to the 
Subject, but ſeek out for things quite from the Pur- 

poſe, to fit thiſe Words they are ſo enamour d of. And 

Sen. Ep.59. as another ſays, Qui alicujus werbi decore placemis 
vocentur ad id, quod nom propoſuerant ſcribere ; Wit 

by ' their fondneſs of ſome fine ſounding Word, art 
tempted to ſomething they bad no Intention to treat of 

I for my part rather bring in a fine Sentence by 

Head and Shoulders to fit my Purpoſe, than di- 

vert my Defigns to hunt after a Sentence. On 

the contrary, words are to ſerve, and to follow 

a Man's Purpoſe ; and let Gaſcon come in play 
where French will not do. I would have things 


fo exceed, and wholly poſſeſs the Imagination 
3.8: a 0 
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thim that hears, that he ſhould have ſome- 
ting elſe to do, than to think of Words. The 
ay of ſpeaking that I love, is natural and plain, 
well in days as Speaking, and a ſinewy and 
mificant way of exprefling a Man's ſelf, ſhort 
M pithy, and not ſo elegant and artificial as 
tompt and vehement. 


Moſt Weight and Wiſdom does that Language 
Ives pierce and captivate the Hearers Ear. 


ther hard than harſh, free from Affectation; 
regular, incontiguous, and bold, where every 
Fece makes up an entire Body; not like a Pe- 
flint, a Preacher, or a Pleader, but rather a Sol- 
ler-like Stile, as Suetonins calls that of Fulius 

r; and 2s I ſee no reaſon why he ſhould 
alitſo. I have never yet been apt to imitate 
tte negligent Garb, which is yet obſervable a- 
dong che Young-men of our time, to wear my 
al on one Shoulder, my Bonnet on one 
de, and one Stocking in ſomething more Dii- 
der than the other, which ſeems to expreſs a 
ind of manly Diſdain of thoſe exotick Orna- 
tents, and a contempt of Art; but I find that 
Negligence of much better uſe in the form of 


Lourtier, and in a Monarchy every Gentleman c 
ght to be faſhion'd according to the Court 


Model ; for which reaſon, an ealy and natural 
Negligence does well. I no more like a Web 
mere the Knots and Seams are to be ſeen, than 
ne Proportion, ſo delicate, that a Man may 
Il all the Bones and Veins. Quæ veritati ope- 

| | ram 


lie demum ſapiet dictio, que feriet. Epiſt. Lu 
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peaking. All Affectation, particularly in the ag.au;. 
euch Gayety and Freedom, is ungraceful in a on unbe- 


oming a 


Courtier. 


* 
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. us to it ſelf. And as in our outward Habit, tis 


 affetted. For who ſtudies to ſpeak quaintly and ac. 


accurate loquitur, niſi qui ony fore loqui? Let the 
e that is dedicated to Truth be plain and un- 
exrately, that does not at the ſame time deſign to per. 
lex bis Auditory ? That Eloquence prejudices the 
ubject it would advance, that wholly attrags 


a ridiculous Effeminacy to diſtinguiſh our ſelves 
by a particular and unpractisd Garb or Faſhi. 
on; ſo in Language, to ſtudy new Phraſe, 
and to affect Words that are not of currant uſe, 
proceeds from a Childiſh and Scholaſtick Ambi- 
tion. Shall I be bound to ſpeak no other Lan- 
guage than what is ſpoken in the Courts of P 
ris? Ariſtopbanes the Grammarian was aà little 
out, when he reprehended Epicarus for this plain 
way of delivering himſelf, the End and Deſign 
of his Oratory being only Perſpicuity of Speech, 
and to be underſtood. The Imitation of Words 
by its own Facility, immediately diſperſes it 
{elf thorough a whole People : but the imitati- 
on of inventing, and fitly applying thoſe Words, 
is of a ſlower Progreſs. The Generality of 
Readers, for having found a like Robe, very 
miſtakingly imagine they have the ſame Body 
and inſide too, whereas Force and Senews are 
never to be borrowed, the Gloſs and outward 
Ornament, that is, Words and Elocution, may. 
Moſt of thoſe I converſe with, ſpeak the ſame 
Language I here write; but whether they think 
the ſame Thoughts | cannot ſay. The Atheni- 
ans (lays Plato) are obſerv'd to ſtudy length and 
elegancy of Speaking; the Lacedemenians to al- 
fect Brevity ; and thoſe of Creet to aim more at 
the Fecundity of Conception than the Fertility 
of Speech and theſe are the beſt. Zenon = 
1 Ft | 0 
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to ſay, that he had two ſorts of Diſciples, one 
that 2 call'd e Y, curious to learn things, 
nd theſe were his Favourites; the other, ayoplare, 
that cared for nothing but Words : not that fine 
Sreaking is not a very good and commendable 
ality ; but not ſo excellent and ſo neceſſary 
« ſome would make it; and I am ſcandaliz d 
that our whole Life ſhould be ſpent in nothing 
aſe. I would firſt underſtand my own Lan- 
mage, and that of my Neighbours with whom 
moſt of my Buſineſs and Converſation lies. No 
doubt but Greek and Latin are very great Orna- 
ments, and of very great uſe, but we buy them 
tbo dear: I will here diſcover one way, which 
Aſo has been experimented in my own Perſon, 
by which they are to be had better eap, 
ſach may make uſe of it as Will. My Father 
kving made the moſt preciſe Enquiry that any 
Man could poſſibly make — Men of the 
greateſt Learning and Judgment, of an exact 
method of Education, was by them caution'd 
of the Inconvenience then in uſe, and made to 
believe, that the tedious time we applyed to the 
karning of the Tongues of them who had them 
tor nothing, was the ſole cauſe we could not 
arrive to that Grandeur of Soul, and Perfecti- 
on-of Knowledge with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans : I do not however believe that to be the 
only Cauſe : but the Expedient my Father 
tound out for this, was, that in my Infancy, and 
before I began to ſpeak, he committed me to 


Latin. This Man, whom he had fetch'd out of 
dis own Country, and whom he entertained 
with a very great Salary for this only end, had 

| | me 


— 1 bu 4 
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the care of a German, who ſince died a famous The Au- 
Phyſician in France, totally ignorant of our Lan- thor's E- 
zuage, but very fluent, and a great Critick in ducation- 
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me continually in his Arms: to whom there 


Tools. As for what concerns my ſelf, I was + 


great Scotch Poet, and Marcus Antonius Muretui 


werealfo joyn'd ewo others of the ſame Nation 
but of inferiour Learning to attend me, and ſome. 
times to relieve him; who all of them enter 
tain'd me with no other Language but Lam 
As to the reſt of his Family, it was an inviola- 
ble Rule, chat neither Himſelf, nor my Mo. 
ther, Man, nor Maid, ſhould ſpeak any thing 
in my Company, but ſuch Latin Words as every 
one had learnt only to gabble with me. It is not 
to be imagin'd how great an Advantage this 

rov'd to the whole Family; my Father and m 
Mother, by this means learning Latis enough tc 
underſtand” it perfectly well, and to ſpeak it to 
ſuch a Degree, as was ſufficient for any neceſſ 
ry Uſe ; as alſo thoſe of the Servants did, whg 
were moſt frequent with me. To be ſhort, we 
did Latin ic at ſuch a rate, that it overflowed toall 
oy, ty. Villages, where there yetr: 
main, that have eſtabliſh'd themſelves by Cuſtom, 
feveral Latin Appellations of Artizans, and thei 


bove ſix Years of Age before I underſtood either 
French or Perigordin, any more than Arabick, and 
without Art, Book, Grammar, or Precept, Whip- 
ping, or the Expence of a Tear, had by that 
ime learn'd to ſpeak as pure Latin as my Ma- 
ſter himſelf. If (for Example) they were to 
give me a Theam after the College Faſhion,tt 

gave it to others in French, but to me, they were 
of neceſſity to give it in the worſt Latin, © 
turn it into that which was pure and good; and 
Nicholas Grouchi, who writ a Book de Comitiis 
Romanorum ; William Guirentes, who has writ 3 
Comment upon Ariſtotle; George Bucanan, that 


(whom both France and Iraly have acknowledgd 


— 
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r the beſt Orator of his Time) my domeſtick 
tors, have all of them often told me, that T had 
my Infancy that Language ſo very fluent and 
rady, that they were afraid to enter into Dif- 
murſe with me; and particularly Bacanan, whom 
Ince faw attending the late Mareſchal de Briſſac, 
ten told me, that he was about to write a Trea- 


ended to take from mine, for he was then 
Ticor to that Count de Briſſar, who afterwards 
wor'd ſo valiant and ſo brave a Gentleman. As 
pGreek, of which TI have but a very little Smat- 
ting, my Father alſo deſign d to have it taught 
be by a Trick; but a new one, and by way of 
dort; toffing our Declenſions to and fro, after 
the manner of thoſe, who by certain Games, at 
Tables, and Cheſs, learn Geometry and Arith- 
tick: For he, amongſt other Rules, had been 


u unforc'd Will, and of my own voluntary Mo- 
ton, and to educate my Soul in all Liberty 
nd Delight, without any Severity or Con- 
unt. Which alfo he was an Obſerver of to 
ach a Degree even of Superſtition, if I may 
iy fo, that ſome being of Opinion, it did 
double and diflurb the Brains of Children ſud- 
&nly to wake them in the Morning, and to 
hatch them violently and over haftily from 
deep (wherein they are much more profoundly 
avolv'd than we) he only caus'd me to be 
mkd by the Sound of fome muſical Inſtru- 
nent, and was never unprovided of a Muſici- 
n for chat purpoſe; by which Example you 
tay judge of the reſt, this alone being fuffici- 
an to recommend both the Prudence and the 
Mection of ſo good a Father; who therefore 
8 not to be blam'd if he did not reap the Fruits 
| | anſwerable 


iſe of Education, the Example of which, he 


his d to make me reliſh Science and Duty by 
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it is no wonder, if from all theſe nothing conſ. 


anſwerable to ſo exquifite a Culture; of which, Wye 
two things were the Cauſe : Firſt, a ſteril and Mei 
improper Soil: for tho I was of a ſtrong and i 
healchful Conſtitution, and of. a Diſpoſition to- Nieg 
lerably ſweet and tractable; yet I was withal ſo 
heavy, idle, and indiſpos d, that they could not 
rouze me from this Stupidity to any Exerciſe gf 
Recreation, nor get me out to play. What] 
ſaw, I ſaw clearly enough, and under this lazy 
Complexion, nouriſh'd a bold Imagination, and 
Opinions above my Age. I had a flothful Wit, 
that would go no faſter than it was led, a flow 
Underſtanding, a 8 Invention, and 
after all, incredible Defect of Memory, ſo tha 


derable can be extracted. Secondly, (like thoſe, 
who, impatient of a long and ſteady Cure, ſub- 
mit to all ſorts of Preſcriptions. and Receipts) 
the good Man being extreamly timorous of any 
way failing in a Thing he had ſo wholly ſet hi 
Heart upon, ſuffer'd himſelf at laſt to be over- 
rul'd by the common Opinion, and complying 
with the Method of the Time, having no more 
thoſe Perſons he had brought out of Italy, and 
who had given him the firſt Model of Educa 
tion, about him, he ſent me at fix Years of Age 
to the College of Guienne, at that time the belt, 
and moſt flouriſhing in France. And there i; 
was not poflible to add any Thing to the Care 
he had to provide me the moſt able Tutors, witi 
all other Circumſtances of Education, reſerving 
alſo ſeveral particular Rules contrary to the Col 
lege Practice; but fo it was, that with all chel 
Precautions, it was a College ſtill, My Latin 
immediately grew corrupt, of which alſo by 
Diſcountenance I have ſince loſt all manner d 


Uſe; ſo that this new way of Inſtitution ſerv 
ms 
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ich, Ine to no other End, than only at my firſt 
and coming to prefer me to the firſt Forms: for at 
and Whhicteen Years old, that I came out of the Col- 
to-WMilege, I had run through my whole Courſe, (as 
1 ſo Mthey call it) and in truth, without any manner 
not ef Improvement, that I can honeſtly brag of, 
eon all this Time. The firſt Thing that gave me 
at Iny Taſte of Books, was the Pleaſure I took in 
azy reading the Fables of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
and nd wich them I was ſo taken, that being but 
ſeven or eight "Years old, I would ſteal from all 
owMaher Divertiſements to read them, both by Rea- 
and bn that this was my own natural Language, the 
afeſt Book that I was acquainted with, and for 
the dubject, the moſt accommodated to the Ca- 
ncity of my Age: for as for Lancelot du Lake, 
fmadis de Gaule, Huon of Bourdeaux, and ſuch 
Trumpery, which Children are moſt delighted 
with, I had never ſomuch as heard their Names, 
do more than I yet know what they contain; 
bo exact was the Diſcipline wherein I was 
brought up. But this was enough to make me 
neglet the other Leſſons were preſcrib'd me; 
and here 1t was infinitely to my Advantage, to 
tave to do with an underſtanding Tutor, who 
rery well knew diſcreetly to connive at this 
and other Truantries of the ſame Nature; for 
by this means, I ran through Virgil's AÆneids, 
Terence, Plautus, and ſome Italian Comedies, al- 
lur'd by the Softneſs and Pleaſure of the Sub- 
ect; whereas, had he been ſo fooliſh as to have 
taken me off this Diverſion, I do really believe, 
I had brought nothing away from the College 
but a Hatred of Books, as almoſt all our young 

Gentlemen do: But he carried himſelf very diſ- 


oy creetly in that Buſineſs, ſeeming to take no No- 
ie, and allowing me only - ſuch Time as I 
me * could 
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could ſteal from my other regular, and yet mo- 
derate Studies, which whetted my Appetite to 
devour thoſe Books I was naturally ſo much in 
Love with before. For the chief Things my 
Father expected from their Endeavour to whom 
he had deliver'd me for Education, was Affabi- 
lity of Manners, and good Humour; and, to 
ſay the Trutb, mine had no other Vice but Sloth 
and want of Mettle, There was no Fear that 
I would do il}, but that I would, do nothing; 
no Body ſuſpected that I would be wicked, but 
uſeleſs ; they foreſaw an Idleneſs, but no Ma. 
lice in my Nature ; and I find it falls out ac- 
cordingly. The Complaints I hear of my ſelf 
are theſe, He is, idle, cold in the Offices of 
Friendſhip and Relation, and remiſs in thoſe 
of the Publick; he is too particular, he is too 
roud; But the moſt Injurious do not ſay, Why 
— he taken ſuch a Thing? Why has he not 
paid ſuch a one? But why does he part with 
pothing 2 Why does he not give? And I ſhould 
take it for. a Favour that Men, would expe& 
rom me no greater Effects of Supererrogation, 
than. theſe. But they are unjuſt to exact from 
me what I do not owe; and in condemning me 
to it, they efface the Gratification of the Ad, 
and deprive me. of the Gratitude that would be 
due to me upon ſuch. a Bounty ; whereas the 


active Benefit ought to be of ſo much the great- 


er Value from my Hands, by how much I am 
not paſſive that way at all. pr more free- 
ly diſpoſe of my Fortune, the more it is mine, 
and of my ſelf, the more Iam my own. Ne- 
veitheleſs, if I were good at ſetting out my own 
Actions, I could peradventure very well repel 
theſe Reproaches, and could give ſome to un- 
derſtand, that they are not ſo much Seng 
| t 
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that I do not enough, as that I am able to do 
a great deal more than I do. Yet for all this 
heavy Diſpoſition of mine, my Mind, when re- 
tird into it ſelf, was not altogether idle, nor 
wholly depriv'd of ſolid Inquiſition, nor of cer- 
tain and infallible Reſults about thoſe Objects 
it could comprehend, and could alſo without 
any —_ digeſt them; but amongſt other 
Things, I do really believe, it had been totally 


wich one Faculty of my Youth 2 I had great 
Boldneſs and Aſſurance of Countenance, and to 
that 2 Flexibility of Voice and Geſture to any 
Part I undertook to act, 


Alter ab undecimo tum me wvix ceperat annus. 


For the next Year to my eleventh had 
Me but a very few Days older made. 


When I play'd the chiefeſt Parts in the Latin Tra- 
gedies of Buchanan, Guerente, and Muretus, that 
were preſented in our College of Guienne, with 
rery great Applauſe ; wherein Andreas Goveanus, 
our Principal, as in all other Parts of his Un- 
dertaking, was, without Compariſon, the beſt 
= of that Employment in Fance; and I was look'd 
won as one of the chief Actors. Tis an Ex- 
erciſe that I do not diſapprove in young Peo- 
ple of Condition, and have ſince ſeen our Prin- 
ces, by the Example of the Ancients, in Per- 
lon handſomly and commendably perform theſe 
Exerciſes; and it was moreover allow'd to Per- 
ons of the greateſt Quality to profeſs, and make 
Trade of it in Greece. Ariſtoni Tragico actori 
em aperit : buic & * „& fortuna boneſta erant: 

2 nec 


impoſſible to have made it to ſubmit by Vio- 
knce and Force. Shall I here acquaint you 


Virg. Ba- 
col. 8 0 


Lib. I, 6- 
26, 
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nec Ars, quia nibil tale apud Gracos pudori of 40 
deformabat. He imparted this Affair to Ariſto thy 
Tragedian, a Man of a good Family and Fortune, 


which neverthele(s, did neither of them | receive any 


Blemiſh by that Profeſſion.; nothing of that kind being 
reputed a Niſparagement in Greece. Nay, I haye 
always tax d thoſe with Impertinence, who con- 
dema theſe Entertainments, and with Injuſtice 
thoſe who refuſe. to admit ſuch Comedians a; 
are worth ſeeing. into the good Towns, and 
grudge the People that publick Diverſion. Well. 
govern'd Corporations take care to aſſemble 
their Citizens, not.only to the ſolemn Duties of 
Devotion, but alſo to Sports and Spectacles, 
They find Society and Friendſhip augmented by 
it ; and beſides, can there poflibly be allow'd a 


more orderly and regular Diverſion, than what 


is perform'd in the Sight of every one, and ve- 
ry often in the Preſence of the ſupream Magi- 
grate himſelf? And I, for my part, ſhould 
think it reaſonable, that the Prince ſhould ſome- 
times gratify his People at his -own Expence; 
and that in great and . populous Cities there 
might be Theatres erected for ſuch Entertain- 
ments, if but to divert them from worſe and 


more private Actions. But, to return to my 
Subject, there is nothing like alluring the Ap- 


petite and Affection, otherwiſe you make no- 
thing but ſo many Aſſes loaden with Books, and 
by Vertue of the Laſh, give them their Pocket- 
full of Learning to keep ; whereas, to do well, 
you ſhould not only lodge it with them, but 
make them to eſpouſe it. 


/ 
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C HAP. XXVI. 


That it is Folly to meaſure Truth and Error by 
our own Capactty. 


Is not perhaps without Reaſon, that we at- 
T tribute Facility of Belief, and Eaſineſs of 
Perſuaſion to Simplicity and Ignorance, and I 
have heard the Belief compar'd to the Impreſſion 
of a Seal ſtamp'd upon the Soul, which, by how 
much ſofter and of leſs Reſiſtance it is, is the 
more eaſy to be impos'd upon. Ur neceſſe eſt lan- 


muſt of Neceſſity yield to Demonſtration : And by how 
much the Soul is more empty, and without 
Counterpoiſe, with ſo much greater Facility it 


dips under the Weight of che firſt Perſwaſion. 


And this is the Realon that Children, the com- 
mon People, Women, and ſick Folks, are moſt 
apt to be led by the Ears. But then, on the o- 
ther ſide, tis a very great Preſumption, to ſlight 
and condemn all Things for falſe that do nor 
appear to us likely to be true; which is the or- 
dinary Vice of ſuch as fancy themſelves wiſer 
than their Neighbours. I was my ſelf once one 
of thoſe; and if I heard talk of dead Folks 


walking, of Prophecies, Enchantments, Witch- 
crafts, or any other Story, I had no mind to 


believe, 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Theſſala. 


8 3 Dreams, 


am in libra ponderibus impeſitis, de primis fic animum 
erſpicuis cedere; as the Scale of the Ballance muſt give 
way to the Weight that preſſes it down, ſo the Mind 
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Dreams, Magick Terrors, Wonders, Sorceries, E 
Hob- goblins, or Theſſalian Prodigies. | Ni 


J preſently pitied the poor People that were 
abus'd by theſe Follies ; whereas I now find, 
that I my ſelf was to be pitied as much at leaſt 
as they; not that Experience has taught me a. 
ny Thing to convince my former Opinion, tho 
my Curioſity has endeavoured that Way; but 
Reaſon has inſtructed me, that thus reſolutely to 
condemn any Thing for falſe and impoſlible, 
is arrogantly and impiouſly to circumſcribe and 
limit the Will of God, and the Power of Na- 
ture, within the Bounds of my own Capacity, 
than which no Folly can be greater. If we 
give the Names of Monſter and Miracle to eve- 
ry Thing our Reaſon cannot comprehend, how 
many are continually preſented before our Eyes? 
Let us but conſider thro what Clouds, and as it 
were groping in the Dark, our Teachers lead us 
to the Knowledge of moſt of the Things we 
apply our Studies to, and we ſhall find that it 
is rather Cuſtom than Knowledge that takes 2. 
way the Wonder, and renders them ealy and 
familiar to us. 


Jam nemo ceſſus ſaturuſque videndi 
3 Suſpicere in Cæli dignatur lucida Templa. : 


Already glutted with the Sight, now none 
Heaven's lucid Temples deigns to look upon. 


w. 

And that if thoſe Things were now newly pre-Ii ne 

ſented to us, we ſhould think them as ſtrange and N. 
incredible, if not more than any others. - 

Id lid. Si nunc primum mortalibus adſint be 
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Nil magis bis rebus poterat mirabile dici, 
Aut minus ante quod aud:rent fore credere gentet. 


Where things are ſuddenly, and by Surprize 
Juſt now objected new to mortal Eyes, 

At nothing could they be aſtoniſh'd more, 
Nor leſs than what they ſo admir'd before. 


He that had never ſeen a River, imagin'd the 
firſt he met with to be the Sea, and the great- 
eſt Things that have fallen within our Know- 
edge, we conclude the Extreams that Nature 
makes of the kind. 


Seilicet C fluvins qui non eſt maximus, ei eſt Id. ibid. 
Yui non ante aliquem majorem vidit & ingens ; 

Arbor, homoq; videtur, & omnia de genere omni 

es? ¶ Maxime que vidit quiſque, bæc ingentia fingit. 


; Nu A lictle River unto him does ſeem, 

u That bigger never ſaw, a mighty Stream: 

"i A Tree, a Man; any Thing ſeems to his View 
I ch kind the greateſt, that ne'er greater knew. 


and il Conſnetudine Ocnlorum, aſſueſcunt animi, neque admi- c;,,v, d. 
rantur, neque requirunt rationes earum rerum, quas Nat. Deor. 
ſemper Ar 19s Things grow familiar to Mens Minds lib. 2. 
by being often ſeen; ſo that they neither admire, nor 
are inquiſitive into Things they daily ſee. The No- 
relty, rather than the Greatneſs of Things, 
tempts us to enquire into their Cauſes. But 
we are to judge with more Reverence, and 
with greater Acknowledgment of our own Ig- 

pre · ¶ norance and Infirmity of this infinite Power of 

and Nature. How many unlikely Things are there 

teſtified by People of very good Repute, which 

it we cannot perſuade our ſelves abſolutely to 

belieye, we onght at leaſt to leave them in Suſ- 

EE S 4 pence ? 
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pence ? For, to conclude them impoſſible, is by 


a temerarious Preſumption to pretend to know 


the utmoſt Bounds of Poſſibility. Did we right. 
ly underſtand che Difference betwixt impoſlible, 
berwixt extraordinary, and what is Contrary to 
the common Opinion of Men, in believing 
raſhly, and on the other fide, in being not too 


. incredulous, we ſhould then obſerve the Rule of 


Ne quid nimis, enjoyn'd by Chilo. When we find 
in Proiſſard, that the Count de Foix knew in Beam 


the Defeat of Jobn King of Caſtile, at Fuberotb, 
the next Day atcer, and the Means by which he 


— 


tells us he came to do {o, we may be allow 'd to 
be a little merry at it, as alſo at what our An- 
nals report, that Pope Honorius, the ſame Day 
that King Philip Auguſtus died at Mant per- 
formed his publick Obſequies at Rome, and com- 
manded the like thraughout all Italy ; the Je- 
ſtimony of theſe Authors not being perhaps of 
Authority enough to reſtrain us. But what if 
Plutarch, beſides feveral Examples that he pro- 
duces out of Antiquity, tells us, he is affur'd 
by certain Knowledge, that in the Time of 
Domitian, the News of the Battel loſt by Ant 
nius in Germany, was publiſh'd at Rome, many 


Days Journey from thence, and diſpers d through- 


cut the whole World, the ſame Day it was 
fought: and if Cæſar was of Opinion, that it 
has often happened, that the Report has pre- 
ceded the Accident; ſhall we not ſay, that 
theſe ſimple People have ſuffer d themſelves to 
be deceiv'd with the Vulgar, for not having been 


ſo clear fi..hted as we? Is there any Thing more 


delicate, more clear, more ſpritely than Plinys 
Judgment, when he is pleaſed to ſer it ro work? 
Any Thing more remote from Vanity? Set- 
ting aſide his Learning, of which I make lels 


account, in which of theſe do any of us excell 
8 . 7 him: 
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hat does not convince him of Untruth, and 
that pretends not to inſtru him in the Progreſs 
of the Works of Nature : When we read in 
to MW Macher the Miracles of St. Hilary's Relicks; a- 
ing vay with it, his Authority is not ſufficient to 
roo ¶ bear us the Liberty of contradicting him: but 
e of generally to condemn all ſuch like Stories, ſeems 
ind o me an Impudence of the worſt Character. 
eam The Great St. Auguſtine profeſſes himſelf to 
v, WM have ſeen a blind Child recover Sight upon the 
Relick of St. Gervaſe, and St. Protaſius at Milan, 
2 Woman at Carthage cur'd of a Cancer, by the 
Sign of the Croſs made upon her by a Woman 
newly baptiz'd. Heſperius, a familiar Friend of 
his, to have driven away the Spirits that haunted 
his Houſe, with a lictle Earth of the Sepulchre 
ofour Lord ; which Earth being alſo tranſport- 
ed thence into the Church, a Paralytick to have 
there been ſuddenly cur'd by it. A Woman in 
Proceflion, having touch'd St. Stephen's Shrine 
with a Noſegay, and after rubbing her Eyes 
vithit, to have recover'd her Sight loſt many 
Years before ; with ſeveral other Miracles; of 
which he profeſſes himſelf to have been an Eye- 
Witneſs. Of what ſhall we accuſe him and the 
two holy Biſhops, Aurelius and Maximinus, both 
which he atteſts to the Truth of theſe things? 
re- Hall it be of Ignorance, Simplicity, and Fa- 
hat WW cility; or of Malice and Impoſture ? Is any 
to Man now living fo impudent, as to think him- 
een Welt comparable to them, either in Virtue, Piety, 
ore ¶ Learning, Fudgment, or any kind of Perfection? Qui 
„ Kationem nullam afferent, ipſa Authoritate me fran- 
ke Were. Who, though they ſhould give me no Reaſon 
et- ¶ r what they affirm, would yet convince me with 
ay ſbeir Authority, Tis a Preſumption of great Dan- 
0 - er 
1 6 


cl 
by Im? And yet there is ſcarce a Puiſne Sophiſter 
10Ww 
zht 
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ger and Conſequence, beſides the abſurd Te- 


merity it draws after it, to contemn what we do 
not comprehend. For after that, according to 
your fine Underſtanding, you have eſtabliſh'q 
the Limits of Truth and Error, and that after. 
wards there appears a Neceſſity upon you of be. 
lieving ſtranger things than thoſe you have con- 
tradicted, you are already oblig'd to quit your 
hold,and to acquieſce. That which ſeems to me 
ſo much to diſorder our Conſciences in the Com- 
motions we are now in concerning Religion, 
is the Catholicks diſpenſing ſo much with their 
Belief; they fancy they appear moderate and 
wiſe, when they grant to the Huguenots ſome of 
the Articles in Queſtion ; but beſides that, they 
do not diſcern what Advantage it is to thoſe with 
whom we contend, to begin to give Ground, 
and to retire, and how much this animates our 
Enemy to follow his Blow : theſe Articles which 
they inſiſt upon as things indifferent, are ſome- 
times of very great Importance, and dangerous 
Conſequence. We are either wholly and ab- 
folutely to ſubmit our ſelves to the Authority of 
our Eccleſiaſtical Polity, or totally throw off all 
Obedience to it. Tis not for us to determine 
what and how much Obedience we owe to it, 
and this Ican ſay, as having my ſelf made Tri 
al of it, that having formerly taken the Liber 
ty of my own Swing and Fancy, and omitted 
or neglected certain Rules of the Diſcipline of 
our Church, which ſeem'd to me vain, and 0l 
no Foundation: coming afcerwards to diſcourk 
it with learned Men, I have found thoſe very 


things to be. built upon very good and ſolid 
Ground, and ſtrong Foundation; and that no- 


thing but Brutality and Ignorance make us te- 
ceive them with leſs Reyerence than che relt: 


WV 


— 
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'e- Miſhy do we not conſider what Contradictions 

do Wye find in our own Judgments, how many 

to Mihings were Yeſterday Articles of our Faith, that 
bd Mio Day appear no other than Fables? Glory” © 
er- Md Curioſity are the Scourges of the Soul; of 
be- vhich, the laſt prompts us to thruſt our Noſes | 
on- Minto. every thing, and the other forbids us to | 
our Ne any thing doubtful and undecided. 1 


— a 2 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Friendſhip. 


His conſidered the Fancy of a Painter 
I have that ſerves me, I had a mind to 
mitate his way; For he chooſes the faireſt 
Place, and Middle of any Wall, or Pannel of 
Vainſcote, wherein to draw a Picture which he 
finiſhes with his utmoſt Care and Art, and the 
Jacuity about it he fills with Groteſque; which 
xe odd fantaſtick Figures, without any Grace, 
but what they derive from their Variety, and 
the Extravagancy of their Shapes. And in 
Truth, what are theſe Things I ſcribble, other 
than Groteſques, and monſtrous Bodies, made of 
liſſenting Parts, without any certain Figure, or 
anyſother than accidental Order, Coherence, or 
proportion? 


Deſinit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. an — 
Fre 2 

That a fair Woman's Face above doth ſhow ; — 

Nut in a Fiſh's Tail doth end below. 


n che ſecond Part I go Hand in Hand with 
I Painter, but fall very ſhore of him in the yo 


« 
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and the better, my Power of handling not he 
ing ſuch, that I dare to offer at a brave Piece Mid 
finely painted, and ſet off according to Art. on 
: have therefore thought fit to borrow one of Fj; 
122 enns de Boitic, and ſuch a one as ſhall honour and 


| 7 , adornall the reſt of my Work, namely, a DiſW#* 
EH p 


-, courſe that he called, The Voluntary Servitude, WM 

MH Ho Piece writ in his younger Years, by way of EH 
WONT -— fay, in Honour of Liberty againſt Tyrants, andi 
which has ſince run through the Hands of ſeve Wren 

ral Men of great Learning and Judgment, no": 

without ſingular, and merited Commendation Mul 

for it is finely writ, and as full as any Thing 

x can poſſibly be: Though a Man may confident WC 
ly ſay, it is far ſhort of what he was able to do 
and if in that more mature Age, wherein I had 

the Happineſs to know him, he had taken a De 

fign like this of mine, to commit his Thought e 

to writing, we ſhould have ſeen a great mam e. 

rare Things, and ſuch as would have gone ve 

ry near to have rivall'd the beſt Writings of A 

tiquity: For in natural Parts eſpecially, I kno 

no Man comparable to him. But he has left node 

thing behind him, fave this Treatiſe only, (and ſit 

that too by chance, for I believe he never fa ein 

it afcerit firſt went out of his Hands,) and ſome I- 
Ooſervations upon that Edict of Fanuzry, made Fris 

famons by our Civil Wars, which alſo ſhall elle vhi 


where peradventure find a Place. Theſe were 

all I could recover of his Remains; I, to whom io! 

wich ſo affectionate a Remembrance, upon if Alt 
Death-bed, he by his laſt Will bequeath'd hi uu 

; Library and Papers, the little Book of his Wort en 
only excepted, which I committed to the Prels Ady 

And this particular Obligation I have to this * 

n 


Treatiſe of his, that it was the Occaſion of my 
ficſt coming acquainted with him — was 
: 8 ew } 
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L-wdto me long before I had the good For- 
nne to know him, and gave me the firſt Know- 
we of his Name; proving ſo the firſt Cauſe 
nd Foundation of a Friendſhip, which we af- 


ke is hardly to be found in Story, and amongſt 
he Men of this Age, there is no Sign nor Trace 
of any ſuch Thing in Uſe ; ſo much Concur- 
ence is requir'd to the Building of ſuch a one, 


Nature ſeems ſo much to have enclin'd us as to 
vciety 5 and Ariſtotle ſays, that the good Legiſ- 
ur had more Reſpect to Friendſhip, than to 
hſtice, Now the moſt ſupream Point of its 
perfection is this: for generally all thoſe that 
Pealure, Profit, Publick or Private Intereſt 


us, and ſo much the leſs Friendſhips, by how 
much they mix another Cauſe, and Deſign, than 
imple, and pure Friendſhip it ſelf. Neither do 
the four ancient Kinds, Natural, Sociable, Ho- 
pitable and Venerean, either ſeparately, or 
pintly, make up a true and perfect Friendſhip, 
That of Children to Parents is rather Reſpect: 
friendſhip being nouriſh'd by Communication, 
which cannot, - Reaſon of the great Diſpari- 
y be betwixt them; but would rather perhaps 
nolate the Duties of Nature; for neither are 
al the ſecret Thoughts of Fathers fit to be com- 
municated to Children, leſt it beget an inde- 
cent Familiarity betwixt them ; neither can the 
Advices and Reproofs, which is one of the prin- 
ipal Offices of Friendſhip, be properly per- 
lorm'd by the Son to the Father. _ are 

. ome 


hat tis much if Fortune bring it but once to 
aſs in three Ages, There is nothing to which 


ward improv'd, and maintain'd, ſo long as 
God was pleas'd to continue us together, ſo per- 
ect, inviolate, and entire, that certainly the 


. 


\ 


4 
A 
/ 


: 
f 


Perfect 


. | ? Friend- 
create and nouriſh, are ſo much the leſs Gene- ſhip. whee: 


\ 
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ſome Countries, where tis the Cuſtom for Chi 
dren, to kill their Fathers; and others, wher 
the Fathers kill'd their Children, to avoid bein, 
ſometimes an Impediment to one another in thej 
Deſigns ; and moreover, the Expectation of th 
one, does naturally depend upon the Ruine « 
the other. There have been great Philoſophe 
who have made nothing of this Tie of Nature 
as Ariſtippus for one, who being preſt home a 
bout the Affection he od to his Children, 3 

ing come out of him, preſently fell to ſpi 
ſaying, that that alſo came out of him, and tha 
he did alſo breed Worms, and Lice; and tha 
other, that Platarch endeavoured to reconcile te 
his Brother, I make never the more Account 9 
him, ſaid he, for coming out of the ſame Hol 
This Name of Brother, does indeed carry witl 
it an amicable and affectionate Sound, and fc 
that Reaſon, he and I call'd Brothers : butt 
Complication of Intereſt, the Diviſion of E 
ſtates, and that the raiſing of the one, ſhould bt 
the undoing of the other, does ſtrangely unnerve 
and flacken this fraternal; Tie: And Brothen 
purſuing their Fortune and Advancement by the 
fame Path, tis hardly poflible, but they muſl 
of neceflity often juſtle and hinder one ane 
ther. Beſides, why is it neceſſary that the Cor 
reſpondence of Manners, Parts and Inclirations 
which beget theſe true and perfect Friendſhips 
ſhould always meet and concur in theſe Rela 
tions. The Father and the Son may be of quits 
contrary Humors, and Brothers without an) 
manner of Sympathy in their Natures. He i 
my Son, he is my Brother, or he and I ara 
Couſin-germans; but he is paſſionate, ill- nature 
or a Fool. And moreover, by how much thele 


are Friendſhips, that the Law, and natural Ob ung 
ligation, 


— K 
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Bil ention, impoſe upon us; ſo much leſs is there 

her — own choice, and voluntary freedom. 
inMyhereas that voluntary liberty of ours, has no- 

hei aing but that of Affection and Friendſhip, pro- 

th per! its own. Not that I have not in my own 

e ofMOfecſon experimented all can poſſibly be expect- 

hen ed of that kind, having had the beſt, and moſt 

re Mindulgent Father, even to an extream old Age, 

e tat ever was, and who was himſelf deſcended 

„ om a Family, for many Generations famous 
(piefMWind exemplary for Brotherly Concord: 

tha 

I — Et ipſe Horat. I. 2. 
le M s in fratres animi Paterni. 04 2. 
* Ind he himſelf noted the reſt above, 

wiel iowards his Brothers for paternal Love. 

* We are not here to bring the Love we bear 

i Vomen, though it be an Act of our own 

4 oice, into compariſon ; nor rank it with 

en others; the Fire of which I confeſs, 

= INeque enim eſt Dea neſcia noſtri | Catulas. 


ue dulcem curis miſcet amaritiem.) 


ane 
Cor 
ions 
hips 
Lela 


Nor is my Goddeſs ign rant what I am, 
no pleaſing Sorrows mixes with my Flame.) 


more active, more eager, and more ſharp; but 
ithal, tis more precipitous, fickle, moving 


juitehad inconſtant: a Fever ſubject to Intermiſſion, 
and Paroxiſms, that has ſeiz d but on one part, 
He Aae corner of the Building; whereas in Friend- 


| arefiuip, tis a general and univerſal Fire, but tem- 
ur M erate, and equal, a conſtant eftabliſh'd heat, 
heſeſchl eaſy, and ſmooth, without poinancy or 
Ob-Wughneſs. Moreover, in Love, tis no other 


tion, | than 


, 


—— — —Y 898 n 
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than Frantick Deſire, to that which flies from 
us. 


Arioflo. Com ſegue la lepre ill cacciatore 

_— . freddo, al caldo, alla montagna, al litto : 
Ne piu Þ eftima poi, che preſa vede, 
Et ſol dietro à chi fugge affretta il piede. 


Like Hunters, that the flying Hare purſue 
O'er Hill, and Dale, through Heat, and Morn. 
5 (ing Deu, 
Which being tab en, the Quarry they deſpiſe, 
Being only pleas'd in following that which flies, 


So ſoon as ever they enter into terms of Friend. 

ſhip, that is to ſay, into a concurrence of Deſires 

it vaniſhes, and is gone, Fruition deſtroys it, a 

having only a fleſhly end, and ſuch a one as is 

ſubject to Satiety. Friendſhip on the contrary 

is enjoy'd proportionably, as it is deſir'd, anc 

only grows up, is nouriſht and improves by En 

joyment, as being of it ſelf ſpiricual, and the 

Soul growing ſtill more perfect by practice 

. Under, and ſubſellious to this perfect Friend 
ip, I cannot deny, but that the other vain Af 
_ fections, have in my younger Years found ſome 
| place in my thoughts, that I may ſay nothing 0 
him, who himſelf confeſſes but too much 1 
| his Verſes: So that I had both theſe Paſlions 
but always ſo, that I could my ſelf well enoug 
diftinguiſh them, and never in any degree « 
compariſon with one another. The firſt main 
taining its flight in ſo lofty and ſo brave a place 

as with diſdain to look down, and ſee the othe 
flying at a far humbler pitch below. As con 
cerning Marriage, beſides, that it is a Cov 
nant, the entrance into which, is only free, bu 
the continuance in it, forc'd and compell'd, hay 
vin 


* 
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ring another dependance, than that of our ou 
Free-will, and a Bargain commonly contracted 
o other ends, there almoit always happens a 
thouſand Jntricacies in it ta unrayel, enough 
o break the Thread, and to divert the Current 
of 2 lively Affection: whereas Friendſhip has no 
manner of Buſineſs or Traffick with any but it 
if Moreover, to ſay Truth, the ordinary Tar 
ent of Women, is not ſuch, as is ſufficient to 
» Wmintain the Conference and Communication 
" *Wrequic'd, to the ſupport of this Conjugal Tie; 
nor do they appear to be endu'd with Conſtancy 
if Mind; to endure the pinch of ſo hard and 
furable a Knot. And doubtleſs if without this, 
there could be ſuch a free and yoluntary familir 
vo contracted, where not. only the Souls 


tight have this entire fruition, but the Bodies 
lo might ſhare in the Alliance, and a Man be 
gag d throughout, the Friendſhip would cer: 
tinly be more full and perfect; but it is with: 
the Example, that this Sex could ever arriye at 
tice Which Perfection, and by the Ancient Schools, is 
end wolly rejected; as allo that other Grecias Li- 
ence is juſtly abhorr'd by our Manners; which 
io for having, according to their practice, a 
b neceſſary diſparity of Age, and difference of 
ces betwixt the Lovers, hold no more pro- 
portion with the perfect Union and Harmony 
at we here require, than the other. Quis eff Cicer, 
him iſte amor amicitig ? Cur neque deformem adoleſ- lib. 4. 
tem quiſquam amat, neque formoſam ſenem ? Fur 
what is that Love of Friendſbip ? why does no one 
we a deform'd Youth, or a comely Old Man? Nei- 
Mer will that yery Picture that the Academy 
POV Etelents of it, as I conceive, contradict me, 
hen I Cay, chat the firſt fury inſpir d by the 
n of Venus into the Heart of the Loyer, upon 
. { ] 


2.60 


the ſight of the Flower, and prime of a Spring. 
ing and 'bloffoming Youth, to whom they ; 
low all the Infolencies, and Paſſionate Attempts 


the Soul it could not K this Love, the ſight 
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that an immoderate Ardour can produce, wa 
fimply founded upon an external Beanty, the 
falſe Image of Corporal Generation ; for upon 


of which, as yet lay conceal'd, was but noy 
ſpringing, and not of maturity. to bloſſom 
Which'fury, if it ſeiz'd upon a mean Courage 
the means by which he preferc'd his Suit, were 
rich Preſents, favour in advancement to Digni 
ties, and ſuch Trumpery, which they by nc 
means approve : Li on 2 more generous Soul 
the purſuit was faitably generous, by Philoſs 
phical Inſtructions, Precepts to revereReligior 
to obey the Laws, to die for the good of 

Country; by examples of Valour, Prudence anc 
Juſtice, the Lover ſtudying to render 15. 
ceptable by the Grace and Beauty of bis Sor 
that of his Body being long ſince faded and de 
cay'd, hoping by this mutual Society to eft 
bliſh- a more firm and laſting Contract. Whet 
this Courtſhip came to affect in due ſeaſon, (for 
that which they do not require in the Lover 
namely,” Leiſure, and Diſcretion in his purſuit 
they ſtrictly require in the perſon Loved; for 
aſmuch as he is to judge of an internal Beauty 
of: difficult Knowledge, and obſcure Diſcovery 
then there ſprung in the Perſon Loved the deſi 
of a ſpiritual Conception, by the mediation 0 
a ſpĩritual Beauty. This was the Principal; the 
Corporeal, Accidental, and Second Cauſes, art 
all the wrong fide of the Lover. For this reaſonif 
they prefer the Perſon Beloved, maintaining 
that the Gods in like manner prefer him too 


den much blame the Foer 14/014 


_ 
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ming, . Loves of Achilles, and Patroelus, 
wen the Lovers part to Achilles, who was in the 
t flower and pubeſcency of his Youth, and the 
dſomeſt of all the Greeks. After this gene- 

Familiarity, and mutual Community of 
jon oughts, is once ſetled, ſuppoſing the Sove- 
jen and moſt worthy Part to preſide and go- 
Tn, and to perform its proper Offices, they 
v that from thence great Utility deriv'd, both 
private and publick Concerns, that the force 
power of Countries receiv'd their Begin- 
be from thence, and that it was the chieſeſt 
ncity of Liberty and Juſtice. Of which, the 
tiferous. Loves of Harmodius and — — is 
pod Inſtance ; and therefore it is, that they 
Id it Sacred and Divine, and do conceive, 
kt nothing but the Violence of Tyrants, and 
aſenels of the common People, is mimical 


Academy, is, that it was a Love which en- 
in Friendſhip ; which alſo well enough a- 


ie. That Love is a defire contracting Friend- 
| e Peony of the Object. I return to my own 
ve juſt and true D 


\ jndjicandes ſunt. Thoſe are only to be reputed 
ndſhips, that are fortified and confirmed by Fudg- 
W, and . Time. For the reſt, which 
commonly call Friends, and Friendſhips, are 
ing but Acquaintance, and Familiarities, 
occaſionally contracted, or upon fome 
len, by means of which, there happens ſome 
e intercourſe betwixt our Souls: but in the 
endſhip I ſpeak of, they mix and work thetn- 
it into one piece, with ſo univerſal a mix- 

T 2 ture, 


' 


It : finally, all that can be ſaid in favonr of 


res. with the Stoical definition of Love. Am Cicero. 
nat eſſe amicitiæ faciendæ ex pulchritudinis Ibia. 


1 ion. Omnino amici- Cicero. 


corroboratis jam confirmatis ingeniis, & @tati- Amit. 


—_—_— 
— 
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-ture, that there is no more ſign = Seam h 
which they were firſt conjoyn'd. Tf a My 
ſhould importune me to give a reaſon why 
Lov'd him; I find it could no otherwiſe be. 

reſt, than by making anſwer, becauſe it 
— becauſe it was I. There is beyond what 13 
able co ſay, I know not what inexplicable x 
fatal power that brought on this Union, 
ſought one another long before we met, and 
the Characters we heard of one another, whic 
wrought more upon our Affections, than in Re 
ſon; meer reports ſhould do, I think by fo 
ſecret appointment of Heaven, we embrac'd 
our Names; and at our firſt meeting, whit 
was accidentally at a great City Entertainmen 
we found our ſelves ſo mutually taken with of 
another, ſo acquainted, and ſo endear'd b 
twixt our ſelves, that from thenceforward ni 
thing was fo near'to us as one another. 
wric.'an excellent Latin Satyr, which I find 

Printed, wherein he excuſes the precipitatio 

of our Intelligence, fo ſuddenly come to pet 
fection, ſaying;- that being to have ſo ſhort cot 
tinuance, as being begun ſo late, (for we wet 
both full grown Men, and he ſome Years t 
older) there was no time to loſe; nor was ti 

to conform it felf to the example of thoſe ſſc 
and regular Friendſhips, that require ſo mar 
precaucions of a long preliminary Converſ 
on. This has no other Idea, than that of it ſell 
this is no one particular Conſideration, nor t 
nor three, nor four, nor a thouſand: tis 
know not what quinteſſence of all this mixture 
which, ſeizing my whole Will; carried it 
plunge and loſe it ſelf in his, and that havin 
feiz'd; bis whole Will; brought it back with e 
qual Concurrence and Appetite, to plunge 1 
0 


e 32 
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& it (elf in mine. I may truly ſay, loſe, 
ſerving nothing to our ſelves, that was either 
gor mine, When Lelius, in the preſence of 
te Roman Conſuls, (who after they had ſen- 
ed Tiberius Gracchus, proſecuted all thoſe who 
d any familiaricy with him alſo) came to ask 
us Blaſius, (who was his chiefeſt Friend and 
wfident,) how much he would have done for 
in? And that he made Anſwer, All things. 
tow All things! ſaid Lelivs ; And what if he 
Wd commanded you to fire our Temples ? He 
tould never have commanded me that, reply d 
ſus: But what if he had? ſaid Lelius, Why, 
de had, I would have Obey'd him, ſaid the 
ther. If he was ſo perfect a Friend to Grac- 
, as the Hiſtories report him to have been, 
here was yet no neceſſity of offending the 
nſals by ſuch a bold Confeſſion, though he 
whe ſtill have retain'd the aſſurance he had 
f Gracchus his Diſpoſition. However, thoſe 
tho accuſe this Anſwer as Seditious, do not 
ell underſtand the Myftery ; nor preſuppoſe, 
it was true, that he had Gracchus his Will in 
$Sleeye, both by the Power of a Friend, and 
e perfect Knowledge he had of the Man. They 
tre more Friends, than Citizens, and more 
ends to one another, than either Friends or 
ddemies to their Country, or than Friends to 
mbition and Innovation. Having abſolutely 
ren up themſelves to one another, either held 
olutel the reins of the others Inclination, 
hich alſo they govern'd by Vertue, and gui- 
el by the conduct of Reaſon, (which alſo 
ithout theſe, it had not been poſſible to do,) 
0d therefore Bloſias his Anſwer was ſuch as it 
beht tobe. If either of their Actions flew out 
che handle, chey were neither (according to 


DJ my 
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anothers View, that I not only know his as wel 


my meaſure of Friendſhip,) Friends to one ang 
ther; nor to themſelves. As to the reſt, th; 
Anſwer carries no worſe ſound, than min- 
would do to one that ſhould ask me, If you 
Will ſhould command yon to kill your Daugh 
ter, would you do it? And that 1 Thould ma 
Anſwer, that 1 would, for this expreſſes nc 
conſent to ſuch an Act, foraſmuch as T do no 
in the leaſt ſuſpect my own Will, and as littl, 
that of ſuch a Friend. Tis not in the powe 
of all the Floquence in the World, to diſpoſle 
me of the certainty I have of the Intentions an( 
Reſolutions of mine; nay, no one Action « 
his, what face ſoever it might beat, could ht 
proces to me, of which I could not preſent 
85 and at firſt ſight, find out the moving cauſe 

ur Souls have drawn ſo unanimouſly toge 
ther, and we have with ſo mutual a confidenc 
laid open the very bottom of our Hearts to ons 


as my own ; but ſhould certainly in any con 
cern of mine, have truſted my ititereſt muc 
more willingly with him, than with my ſelf 
Letno one therefore rank other common Friend 
ſhips with ſuch a one as this. I have had a 
much Experience of theſe, as another, and 0 
the moſt perfect of their kind: but I do not ad 
viſe, that any ſhould confound the Rules of thi 
one, and the other; for they would then find 
themſelyes much deceiv'd. A thoſe other ordi 
nary. Friendſhips, you are to walk with a Brid 
in your Hand, with Prudence and Circum 
ion, for in them the Knot is not ſo fure, that 
a Man may not half ſuſpect it will Nip: Lore 
him (ſaid Che) ſo, asit you were one Day tc 
Hate him; and Hate him ſo, as you were one 
Pay co Love him, A Precept, that 1 : 
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dominable in the ſoveraign and perfect N 
ſhip which I intend, is nevertheleſs very ſound, 


z tothe practice of the ordinary ones, now in 


had ſo frequent in his Mouth, O my Friends, 
there is no Friend, may very fitly be apply d. 
And this glorious Commerce of good Offices, 
Preſents and Benefits, by which other Friend- 
ſhips are ſupported and maintain d, do not de- 
ſerve ſo much as to be mention d here; and is 
by this concurrence and conſent of Wills, to- 
ally taken away, and rendred of no uſe; as the 
kindneſs I have for my ſelf, receives no in- 
ceaſe; for any thing I relieve my ſelf withal in 
time of need, (what ever the Stoicks ſay,) and 
x I do. not find my Self oblig d to my Self, for 
any Service I do my Self: So the Union of 
ſuch Friends, being really perfect, deprives them 
cf all acknowledgment of ſuch Duties, and 
makes them loath and baniſh from their Conver- 
lation, t —* words of Diverſion, Diſtinction, 
Kenefir, Obligation; Acknowledgment, Entrea- 
1 Thanks, and the like; All Things, Wills, 
oughts, Opinions, Goods, Wives, Children, 
Honours and Lives, being in effect, common 
berwixt chem, and that abſolute concurrence of 
Afections being no other than one Soul in two 
Bodies, (according to that very proper definiti- 
on of Ariſtotle) they can neither lend, nor give 
ar thing to one another. This is the reaſon 
why the Law-givers, to honour Marriage with 
lome imaginary reſemblance of this divine Al- 
lance, interdict all Gifts berwixt Man and Wife; 
inferring by that, that all ſhould belong to each 
of them, and that they have nothing to divide, 
or to give, If, in the Friendſhip of which I 
(peak, one could give 2 other, the Receiver 
13: 


faſhion, and to which the ſaying that Ariſtotle 
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of the, Benefit would be the Man that oblig'4 
his Friend; for ech of them cbntending, and 
above all things, ſtudying how to be uſeful to 
dne another, he that adminiſters the Occaſion, 
is the liberal Man, in giving his Friend the Sa- 
tisfaction of doing that towards him,” which 2. 
bove all things he does moſt deſire. When the 
Philoſopher Diogenes wanted Money, he uſed 
to fay, that he redemanded it of his Friend, 
hot that he demanded it; and to let you ſee the 
effectual practice of this, I will here produce an 
ancient and a rare Example; Eudamidas a Corin- 
rbian, had two Friends, Charixenus a Sycionian, 
and Aretheus à Corinthian ; this Man coming to 
Die, being Poor, and his two Friends Rich, he 
made his Will afcer this manner, I bequeath to 
_Avetbeur the Maintenance of my Mother, to 
ſupport and provide for her in her old Age, and 
1 do Charixenut I bequeath the care of matrying 
. my Daughter, and to give her as good a Por- 
rion as he is able; and in caſe that one of theſe 
chance to Die, I hereby ſubſtitute the Surviver 
in his Place. They who firſt ſawthis Will, made 
thethſelves very merry at the Contents; but the 
Executors being made acquainted with it, ac- 
cepted the Legacies with very great Content ; 
and one of them, Charixenus, dying within five 
Days after, and Aretheus by that means having 
the Charge of both devolved ſolely ro him, he 
nouriſht that old Woman with very great Care 
and Tendefneſs, and of five Talents he had in 
Eſtate; he gave two and a half in Marriage with 
ah only Daughter he had of his 0wn,” and two 
and à half in Marriage with the Daughter of 
Eudamidu, and in one and the ſame day ſolem- 
nized both their Nuptials. This Example is ve- 
ty fall, if one thing were not to be objected, 
(= 40 's pt ifs ee, oa wed A name 
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gd Miamely, the multicude of Friends: for the per- 
nd a Frienqſhip I ſpeak of, is indiviſible, every 
tone gives himſelf ſo entirely to his Friend, that 
on, be has nothing left to diſtribute to others: But 
Sa- in the Contrary, is ſorry, that he is not double, 
2 ereble, or quadruple, and that he has not many 
the douls, and many Wills, to confer them all upon 
this one Subject. Common Friendſhips. will ad- 
wit of Diviſion, one may love the Beauty of 
this, 6 good. humour of that Perſon, the li- 
betty of à third, the paternal Affection of the 
fourth, the fraternal Love of & fifth, and ſo of 
the reſt. But chis Friendſhip that poſſeſſes the 
whole Soul, and there Rules and Sways with an 
ſolute Soveraignty, can poſſibly admit of no 
Kival; If two at the ſame time ſhould call to 
you for Succour, to which of them would you 
fin ? Should they require of you contrary Of- 
ces, how could you ſerve them both? Should 
ine commit a thing to your Secrecy, that it 
were of Tmportance to the other to know, how 
would you diſingage your ſelf ? A ſingular and 
parricuſar Friendſhip - diſunites and diffolves all 
wer Obligations whatſoever. The Secret I . 
ure ſworn not to reveal to any other, I may 
wichout Perjury communicate to him who is 
dot another, but my ſelf, Tis Miracle enough | 
certainly, for a to double himſelf, and 
thoſe that talk of tripling, talk they know not 
are of what. Nothitig is extream, that has its like; 
1 in Wind. who ſhall preſuppoſe, that of two, I love 
rith I one, as much as the other, that they love one 
two WW mother too, and love me as much as I love 
of dem, does multiply in Friendſhip, the moft 
em- Wingle and united of all things, and wherein 
ve- Wiireover, one alone, is the hardeſt thing in the 
ted, Vorld to find. The remaining part of this Stp- 
1 a 1 | ry 
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ry ſuits vety well with what I ſaid before; for 
Eudamidar as'a Bounty and Favour, Bequeaths tc 
his Friends a Legacy of employing themſelye: 
in his Neceflity ; he leaves them Heirs to this 
Liberality of his, which conſiſts, in giving the 

the Opportunity of conferring a Benefit upor 
him, and doubtleſs the force of Friendſhip is 
more eminently apparent in this act of his, tha 

in that of Arttbent. In ſhort, theſe are effect 
not to be imagin'd nor comprehended by ſuc 


as have nbt experience of them, and whic 


make mie infinitely honour and admire the An 
ſwer of that young Soldier to Cyrus, by who 

being askt how much he would cake for a Horſe 
with which he had won the prize of a Courſe 


and whether he would exchange him for: 


Kingdom? No, truly Sir, ſaid he, but I woule 
five him with all my Heart, to find a true 
Friend, could 1 find out any Man worthy ol 
that Relation. He did not fay ill in, faying 
could I firid, for though a Man may almoſt e 
for fp meet with Men ſufficiently qualified 

r 

he 


4 ſuperficial Acquaintance; yet in this 
rea Man is to deal from the very botto 


egi, that particularly concerh that end. I 
tan be of no Importance to mie, of what Religion 
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an; this Cotifideration hach nothin f jo common 
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with me; I never enquite, when I am to take a 
Footman, if he be Chaſt, but if he be Diligent; 
and am not ſollicitous, if my Chair-man be 
ziven to Gaming, as if he be ſtrong and able, 
or if my Cook be a Swearer, or a good Cook. 
[do not however take upon me to direct what 
other Men ſhould do in the Government of 
their Families, there are enow that meddle e- 
nough with, that; but only give an account of 
my Method in my own. | 
00 


Ib ſie uſus eſt: N, ut opus eſt facto, face. Muren 
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raQice been; but thou mayſt do, 
irs or Fancy prompt thee to. 


This has my P 
What thy 
In Table talk, I prefer the Pleaſant and Wit- 
„ before the Learned and the Grave: In Bed, 
uty before Modeſty ; and in common Diſ- 
courſe, Eloquence, whether or no there be Sin- 
cerity in that . as he that ws 2 
upon a Hobby- Horſe, playing with his 
Children, entreated the Perſon gr ſur- 
prized him in that Poſture, to ſay nothing of it, 
till himſelf came to be a Father, ſuppoſing that 
the fondneſs that would then poſſeſs his own 
Soul, would render him a more equal Judge of 
ſuch an Action: So I alſo could wiſh to ſpeak 
to ſuch as have had experience of what I ſay ; 
though, knowing how remote a thing ſuch a 
Friendſhi is from the common Practice, and 
bow rarely ſuch are to be found, I deſpair of 
meeting with any one qualitied to ſuch a degree 
Competency, For even theſe Diſcourſes left us 
by Antiquity upon this Subject, ſeem to me flat 
ad low, in compariſon of the Senſe I have of 
DR r 8 5 n, 
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it, and in this particular, the Effects 15 the 
very Precept of Philoſophy. erſh . * my oY 


N I ego. contulerim iakindo ſims FS « * Den 


1 nothing to my ſelf can recommend, 
Like the delight of a facetious Friend. 2 


The ancient Menander declar d him to bebe 


py, that had the good Fortune to meet Wich br 


the ſhadow of a Friend ; and doubtlefs he had 


K Reaſon to ſay ſo, eſpecially, if he ſpoke 
rience: for in godd earneſt, if I com- 

| the reſt of my Life ; though thanks be 

to — I have always paſs'd, m my. Time plea- 
ſantly enough, and at my eaſe; and the ols of 
ſuch a Friend excepted, fre from any grievous 
Affliction, and in proud tranquillity of Mind, 
having been contented with my natural and ori- 


aſter others; if 1 ſhould compare it all, 1 ſay, 
with the four years I had the Happineſs to en- 
joy the ſweet Society of this excellent Man; 
tis nothing but Smoak, but an obſcure and tedi- 


ous Night, from the Day that Lloſt him. 1 


I 


abs ſemper a | 


Semper barten. (fic Dii voluiſtis) babebo. + 


Which ever till I ſtep into my Grave, 
I wall! in fad, but Kind remembrance have. 


Life ; a'very Pleaſures that preſent them- 
ſelves to me, inſtead of adminiſtring any — 
of Confolation, double my Affliction for his 
loſs, We werg halves throughout, and 6 5 

of egre 5 


4 
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1 bare only. led a ſotrowfot and languiſhing 
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mY degree, that methinks, by out-living him, I as. 
I fraud him of his Pare, _ - 


Nec jus efſe ulla me a die fees... .. © Twas 
Decrevi, tantiſper dum ille abeſt meus partices. _— 4. 
And this againſt my felf I have decreed, 
Nothing of Pleaſure ſhall my fancy feed, 
Since he is gone, for ever gone alas! 
Who in all Joys my dear Co-partner was. 


I was ſo accuſtomed to be always his ſecond 
in all Places, and in all Intereſts too, that me- 
thinks, I am no more than half a Man, and 
hays hut half a Being. „ 


lam mee fs partem anime tulit Florat. l. ra. 
 Maturior ws, quid moror altera, On 4. 
Nec charius: que nec ſuperſtes 
Integer? Ile dies utramque 
Duxit ruinam. | 
Since that half of my Soul was fnatcht away 
By riper Age, why does the other ſtay? | 
Which now's not dear, nor truly does ſurvive 
That day our double Ruine did contrive. 


There is no Action or Imagination of mine, 
herein I do not want him; I know that his 
Advice and Aſſiſtance would be uſeful to me: 
for as he ſurpaſt me by infinite degrees in Ver- 
tue, and all other Accompliſhments ; ſo he alſo 
did in all Offices of Friendſhip. *' - 


Yair deſiderio ft pudor, aut modus | Horat. Ir. 


n y + Ode 1. 
15 Tam chari capitis. bY 


ng 
m- 


dat A moderate Mourning were a ſcandal here, 
*©, here I lament a Friend ſo truly dear. 
8 O mi- 


8 * 
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O miiſero, frater adempte, ibi! 


Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia noftra, 
Lux tuns in vita, dulce alebat amor, 
Tu mea, tu moriens fregiſti commoda, frater, 
Tecum una tota eſt noſtra ſepulta anima. 
Cuſus ege interitu tors de mente fugevi 
Hac. fudia, atque omnes delicias animi. 
—_— ? audiero nunquam tua verba loquentem ? 
unquam ego te vita, frater amabilior, 
Aſpiciam paſt bac ? at certe ſemper amabo. 
Ah! Brother, what a Life did I commence, 
From that fad Day that thou were raviſht hence 


Thoſe Joys are gone, that whilſt thou tarried'ſt 
(here, 


By thy ſweet Converſation nouriſh'd were. 


Apology Writi 
cone 4 Bee 


et ie. 


With thee, when dying, my good Fortune fled, 


And in thy Grave my Soul was buried. 


The Muſes at thy Funerals I forſook, 

And of thy Joy my leave for ever took. 
Dearer than Life, am I ſo wretched then, 
Never to ſee, nor ſpeak to thee agen, 
Nor hear thy Voice, now frozen up by Death? 
Yet will I Love thee to my lateſt Breath. 


But let us hear a little Boy of Sixteen ſpeak. 

In this place I did once intend to have inferred thoſt 
Memoirs upon that famous Edi of January: But 
being I ſince find that they ave already Printed, and 
. gn, Jy ſome who make it their 
buſineſs to moleſt, and endeavour to ſubvert the ſtate 
of our Government, not caring whether they mend and 
reform it, or no; and that they have confounded thi 


ng of bis with others of their own Leven, I de- 
F ona tbat 27. e : But that the Memory of the 
e intereſted, nor ſuffer with ſucky at 
Ly , 


Fatber may not 
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LIF. Nine and Twenty Somners, 


rinciples 5 I here give them truly to underſtand, that 
was writ by him in bu very green Years, and that 
bh way of Exerciſe only, as a common Theme that has 
ven tumbled and 71 7 @ thouſand Writers. I make 
Lueſtion, but that be bimſelf believ'd what be 
wit, being ſo conſcientious that way, that be would 

t ſo much as. lye in ja: And da moreover know, 

2 could it lave been in his own Choice, be had rather 
ve been born at Venice, than at Soarlac, and be 
{ Reaſon: But be bad another Maxim ſoveriaguly 
printed in by Soul, very 42 te obey, and ſub- 


we to the Lows under. which be was born, There ne- 
ce! or was & better Citizen, more affetionate to ba 


of ; vor 4 greater Enemy to all the Commotions 
dre. Innovations of by Time : So that be would doubt- 

nab rather bave employ'd bis Talent to the ex- 
d, 


weniſhing of thoſe civil Flames, than have added 
a Feet to them : For be had s Mind faſbion d 0 


ow Piece. I will pr 
[9 end frolick Air, from the ſame Hand, and writ at 
tis ſame Age. r 


|: cnar. worm... 
oe ue and Twenty Sonnets of Eſtienne de la 


t Boetie, to Madam de Grammont, Counteſs 
Guiſſon. 


E 


Adam, I offer to your Ladyſhip nothi 
of mine, either becauſe it is — 


25 jours, or becauſe I find nothing in my Writings 
be worthy of you: But I have a great Deſire that 
| af licſe erfes, into what Part of the World ſoe- 


id ver 


not coome near band to be acquainted with bis 


E 


th Modeh of better Ages, But in Exobange of this = 
t you with another ¶ a more 


N ——— — — — * 11 * 
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r they may travel, may carry your Name in t 
Front, for the Honour will — 0 Wen 5 
having the great Ceriſands de Audonis for thei 
ſafe Conduct: I conceive this Preſent, Mada 
fo much the more proper for you, both by Rez 


3 


good Judges of Poetry, and make ſo good ufi 
of it as yon do; as alfo that there b non 
who can give it that Spirit and Life your Lady 
ſhip does, by that incomparable Voice Natuit 
has added to your other Perfections; you wil 
find, Madam, that theſe Verſes deſerye you 
Efteem, and will, I dare fay, concur with: me 
in this, that Gaſcony never yielded more Inven 
tion, ſiner ee or that more evidence 
themſelves to flow from a Mafter's Hand. Ane 
be not jealous that you have but the Remaindei 
of what I publiſht ſome Tears ſince, under the 
Name of Aſonſteur de Foix, your brave Kinſman 
for certainly theſe have ſomething in them more 
fpritely, and luxuriant, as being writ-in a green 
er Youth, and enflam'd wich the noble Ardout 
that I will tell your Ladyſhip in your Ear. The 
other were writ fince, when he was a Suitor in 
the Honour of his Wife, already reliſhing of! 
know not what Matrimonial Coldneſs: And fo 
my part, Iam of the ſame Opinion with thoſe, 
who hold; that Poeſie appears no where ſo gay; 
as in a wanton-and irregular Subject. 

Theſe Nine and Twenty Sonnets that were inſerted 
bere, are ſince printed with bis other Works. 
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HAP. XXIX. 
Of Moderation. 


6 A. if we had an inſectious Touch, we by 


1 our manner of handling, corrupt Thy 
tin themſelves are laudable and good : We 
my graſp Vertue ſo hard, till it become vicious, 
ve embrace it too ſtreight, and with too vio- 
knt a Deſire. Thoſe who ſay, there is never 
iy Exceſs in Vertue, foraſmuch as it is no Ver- 
de, when it once becomes Exceſs, only play 
won Words. OTE» "ET 


hſeni ſapiens nomen "TOR uus iniqui, 
Urs quam ſatu eſt, Ty ſi petat ipſam. 


The Wiſe for Mad, the Juſt for Unjuſt paſs, 
hen more than needs, ev'n Vertue they em- 
2 | (brace, 


This is a ſubtle Conſideration in Philoſophy. 
Man may both be too much in Love with 
Yertue, and be exceflive in a juſt Action. Ho- 


ly Writ agrees with this, Be not wiſer than you 


al Examples of others of his Condition, 
temperate and moderate Natures. . An immode- 
rate Zeal even to that which is good, though it 


does not offend, does aſtoniſh me, and puts me to 


indy what Name to give it, Neither the Mo- 

her of Pauſanias, who was the firſt InſtrnRer of 

er Son's Progeli, and chrew the firſt Stone £97 
js War 


Horage. f: 
gf c. 


ud; but be ſoberly wiſe. * I have known a */Tisliks 
t Man prejudice the Opinion Men had of be — 
Devotion by pretending to be devout beyond _ as 


love }.. ö 
432. 
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have read in one Place of St. Thomas of Aquin, 


wards his Death: Nor Poſtbhumus the Dictator, 
who put his Son to Death, whom the Ardour 
of Youth had fortunately puſht upon the Ene- 
my a little more advanc'd than the reſt of his 
Squadron, do appear to me fo juſt as ſtrange; 
and I ſhould neither adviſe, nor like to follow ſo 
ſavage a Vertue, and that coſts ſo dear. The 
Archer that ſhoots over, miſſes as well as he that 
falls ſhort, and tis equally troubleſome to my 
Sight, to look up at a great Light, and to look 
down into a dark Abyſs. Callicles in Plato, ſays, 
That the Extremity of Philoſophy is hurtful, 
and adviſes not to dive into it beyond the Li- 
mits of Profit: that taken moderately, it is plea- 
ſant and uſeful ; but that in the end, it renders 
a Man brutiſh and vicious: A Contemner of 
Religion, and the common Laws, an Enemy 
to civil Converſation, and all humane Pleaſures, 
incapable of all publick Adminiſtration, unfit 
either to aſſiſt others, or to relieve himſelf, and 
a fit Object for all ſorts of Injuries and Affronts, 
without Remedy, or Satisfaction: He ſays true, 
for in its Exceſs, it enſlaves our natural Free- 
dom, and by an impgrinent Subtilty, leads us 
out of the fair and beaten Way that Nature has 
plain'd out for us. The Love we bear to our 
Wives is very lawful, and yet Theology thinks 
fit to curb and reſtrain it. As I remember, I 


where he condemns Marriages within any of 
the forbidden Degrees, for this Reaſon, amongſt 
others, that there 1s ſome Danger, leſt the Friend- 
ſhip a Man bears to ſuch: a Woman, ſhould be 
immoderate ; for if the conjugal Affection be 
full and perfect betwixt them, as it ought to be, 
and that it be over and above ſurcharg d with 
that of Kindjed too, there is no doubt, but ſuch 
FS” 4-4 an 
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m Addition will carry the Husband beyond the 
Bounds of Reaſon. Thoſe Sciences that regu- 
ate the Manners of Men, Divinity and Philoſo- 


phy, will have a Saying to every Thing. There 


s no Action ſo private that can eſcape their In- 
pection and Juriſdiction, but they are beſt taught, 
who are beſt able to cenſure and curb their own 
liberty. Tis the Women that expoſe their Nu- 
fities over freely, upon the Account of Plea- 
ire, though in the Neceſſities of Phyſick and 
Chirurgery, they are more ſhy, and more re- 
ed. LE will therefore in their Behalf teach 
the Husbands, that is, ſuch as are too extrava- 
mnt and ſenſual in the Exerciſe of the Matri- 
nonial Duty, this Leſſon, that the very Plea- 
ures they enjoy in the Society of their Wives, 
xe reproachable, if immoderate, and that a li- 
centious and riotous Abuſe of them, are Faults, 
& reproveable here, as illegitimate and adulte- 
rous Practices. Thoſe immodeſt and debauch'd 
Tricks and Poſtures, that the firſt Ardour ſug- 
geſts to us in this Affair, are not only indecently, 
but inconveniently practis d upon our Wives. 
let them at leaſt learn Impudency from another 
Hand; they are always ready enough for our 
buſineſs, and I, for my part, always went the 
plain _ to work. Marriage is a ſolemn and 
religious Tie, and therefore the Pleaſure we ex- 
tract from thence, ſhould be a ſober and ſerious 
Delight, and mixt with a certain kind of Gra- 
nity ; it ſhould be a kind of diſcreet and con- 
ſeientious Pleaſure. And being that the chief 
End of it is Generation, ſome make a Queſtion, 
whether when Men are out of Hopes of that 
Fruit, as when they are ſuperannuated, or al- 
ready with Child, it be lawful to lie with our 
Vives, *Tis Homicide, according to Plato, and 
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certain Nations, (the Mabometan, amongſt o- 


thers,) abominate all Conjunction with Women 
with Child, and others alſo, with thoſe who are 
unclean. Zenobia would never admit her Hus. 
band for more than one Encounter, after which, 
the left him to his own Swing for the whole time 
of her Conception, and not till after that, would 
any more receive him: A brave Example of 
Conjugal Continency. It was doubtleſs from 
fome laſcivious Poet, and one that himſelf was 
in great Diſtreſs for a little of this Sport, that 
Plato borrowed this Story; that Jupiter, was one 
Day ſo hot upon his Wife, that not having ſo 
much Patience, as till ſhe could ger to the 
Couch, he threw her upon the Floor, where 
the Vehemency of Pleaſure made him forget the 
great and important Reſolutions he. had but 
newly taken with the reſt of the Gods, in his 
Ccleſtial Council; and to brag, that he had 
had as good a Bout, as when he got her 
Maiden-head unknown to her Parents. The 
Kings of Perſia were wont to invite their 
Wives to the Beginning of their Feſtivals ; but 
when the Wine began to work in good earneſt, 
and that they were to give the Reins to Plea- 
ſure, they ſent them back to their private Apart- 
ments, that they might not participate of their 
immoderate Luſt, — for other Women in 
their ſtead, wich whom they were not oblig d to 
ſo great a Decorum of Reſpect. All Pleaſures, 
and all forts of Gratifications, are not properly 


and fitly conferr'd upon all forts of Perſons. 
Epaminondas had committed a young Man for 


certain Debauches ; for whom Peloipdas medias 
ted, that at his Requeſt he might be ſer at Li- 
berty, which, notwithſtanding the great Intel- 
ligence betwixt them, Epaminendas reſolutely * 
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d to him, but granted it at the firſt Word to 
Wench of his, who made the ſame Interceſ- 
ſon; ſaying, that it was a Gratification fit for 
ſuch a one as ſhe, but not for a Captain. So- 


cidentally a fine Boy paſs by: O! what a deli- 
ate Boy is that, ſaid he: Ay, that were a Prize, 
anſwered Pericles, for any other than a Prætor, 
who ought not only to have his Hands, but his 
Fyes chaſte too. Elius Verus the Emperour, an- 
ſwered his Wife, who reproach'd him with his 
love to other Women, That he did it upon a 
conſcientious Account, foraſmuch as Marriage 
ws a Name of Honour and Dignity, not of 
wanton and laſcivious Deſire. And our Eccle- 
ſaſtical Hiſtory preſerves the Memory of that 
Woman in great Veneration, who parted from 
her Husband, becauſe ſhe would not comply 
with his indecent and inordinate Deſire. In 
ine, there is no ſo juſt and lawful Pleaſure, 
wherein the Intemperance and Exceſs, is not to 
be condemn'd. But, to ſpeak the Truth, is not 

Man a moſt miſerable Creature the while? It 

$ſcarce,by his natural Condition, in his Power 

to taſte one Pleaſure pure and entire; and yet 

he muſt be contriving Docttines and Precepts, 

to curtail that little he has; he is not yet wretch- 

ed enough unleſs by Art and Study, he aug- 

nents his own Miſery. 


We with Misfortune gainſt our ſelves take part, 
And our own Miſeries encreaſe by Art. 


Humane Wiſdom makes as ill uſe of her Ta- 
ent, when ſhe exerciſes it in reſcinding from 
the Number and Sweetneſs of thoſe Pleaſures, 
that are naturally our due, as ſhe employs it fa- 

| 5 vourably 


les being joint Prætor with Pericles, ſeeing ac- 


Fortune miſeras auximus arte Vias. C L 
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vourably and well, in artificially diſguiſing and 
tricking out the IIls of Life, to alleviate the 
Senſe of them. Had I rul'd the Roaft, I ſhoulg 
have taken another, and more natural Courſe, 
which, to ſay the Truth, is both commodioys 
and facred, and ſhould peradventure, have been 
able to have limited it too. Notwithſtanding 
that both our ſpiritual and corporal Phyſicians, 
as by Compact betwixt themſelves, can find no 
other Way to cure, nor other Remedy for the 
Infirmities of the Body, and the Soul, than what 
is oft · times worſe than the Diſeaſe, by torment- 
ing us more, and by adding to our Miſery and 
Pain. To this End Watchings, Faſtings, Hair- 
ſhirts, remote and ſolitary Baniſhments, pepetu- 
al Impriſonments, Whips, and other Afffictions, 
have been introduc'd amongſt Men: But fo, 
that they ſhould carry a Sting with them, and 
be real Afflictions indeed; and not fall out fo, 
as it once did to one Gallio, who having been 
ſent an Exile into the Iſle of Lesbos, News was 
not long after brought to Rome, that he there 
liv'd as merry as the Day was long; and that 
what had been enjoyn'd him for a-Penance,turn- 
ed to his greateſt Pleaſure and Satisfaction: 
Whereupon the Senate thought fit to recal him 
home to his Wife and Family, and confine him 
to his own Houſe, to accommodate their Pu- 
niſhment to his Feeling and Apprehenſion. For 
to him whom Faſting would make more Health- 
ful and more ſpritely, and to him to whoſe Pa- 
late Fiſh were more acceptable than Flefh, it 
would be no proper, nor ſanative Receipt ; no 
more than in the other ſort of Phyſick, where the 
Drugs have no Effect upon him who ſwallows 
them with Appetite and Pleaſure, The Bitter- 
nels of the Yocion, and the Ae of " 
| | Attent, 
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patient, are neceſſary Circumſtances to the O- 
tion. The Nature that would eat Rhubarb 

like butter d Turnips, would fruſtrate the Uſe 
and Virtue of it; it muſt be ſomething to trou- 
dle and diſturb the Stomach, that muſt purge 
and cure it: And here the common Rule, that 
Things are cur'd by their Contraries, fails, for 
in this, one Ill is cur'd by another. This Belief 
a little reſembles that other ſo ancient one, of 
thinking to gratify the Gods and Nature by 
delf-Murther; an Opinion univerſally once re- 
ceiv'd in all Religions, and to this Day retain'd 
in ſome. For in theſe latter Times wherein our 
Fathers liv'd, Amurath,at the taking of an Ifbmus, 
immolated ſix hundred young Greeks to his Fa- 
ther's Soul, in the Nature of a propitiatory Sa- 
crifice for the Sins of the Deceaſed. And in 
thole new Countries diſcover'd in this Age of 
dars, which are pure, and Virgins yet, in Com- 
pariſon of ours, this Practice is in ſome meaſure 
every where receiv'd. All their Idols reek with 
humane Blood, not without various Examples 
of horrid Cruelty. Some they burn alive, and 
half broil'd take them off the Coals to tear out 
their Hearts and Entrails ; others even Women, 
they fley alive, and with their bloody Skins cloath 
and diſguiſe others. Neither are we without great 
Examples of Conſtancy and Reſolution in this 
Affair: The poor Souls that are to be ſacrific'd, old 
Men, Women, and Children, going ſome Days 
defore to beg Alms for the Offering of their 
Sacrifice, and ſo ſinging and dancing, preſent 
themſelves to the Slaughter. The Ambaſſadors 
of the King of Mexico, ſetting out to Fernando 
Cortez, the Power and Greatneſs of their Maſter, 
after having told him that he had thirty Vaſſals, 
of which each was able to raiſe an hundred thou- 
| V 4 ſand 
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fand fighting Men, and that he kept his Court 
in the faireſt and beſt fortified City under the 

un, added at laſt, that he was oblig d yearly to 
offer the Gods fifty thouſand Men. And it is 
confidently affirmed, that he maintain d a conti. 
nual War with ſome potent neighbouring Nati. 
ons, not only to keep the young Men in Exerciſe, 
but principally, to have where withal to furniſh 
his Sacrifices with his Priſoners of War. At a cer. 
tain Town in another Place, for the Welcome of 
the ſaid Cortex, they ſacrificed fifty Men at once, 
Iwill tell you this one Tale more, and I have 
E : ſome of theſe People being beaten by him, 
ent to compliment him, and to treat with him of 
a Peace, whoſe Meſſengers carried him three 
ſorts of Preſents, which they preſented in theſe 
Terms : Behold, Lord, here are five Slaves, if 
thou beeſt a furious God that feedeſt upon Fleſh 
and Blood, eat theſe, and we will bring thee 
more; if thou beeſt an affable God, behold 
here Incenſe and Feathers ; but if thou beeſt a 
an, take theſe Fowls and theſe Fruits, that we 


ave brought thee. 


1 


Of Cannibal. 


Hen Pyrrbus King of Epire invaded Italy, 
| having view'd and conſider'd the Order 
of the Army, the Romans ſent out to meet him; 
I know not, ſaid he, what kind of Barbarians (for 
jo the Greeks call d all other Nations) theſe may 
e; but the Diſcipline of this Army that I ſee 
has nothing of Barbarity in it. As much ſaid 
the Greeks of that Hlaminius brought * 
| Un- 
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Country; and Philip beholding from an Emi- 
rence, the Order — the Diſtribution of the 
wan Oamp, led into his Kingdom by Pablias 
ſahitius Galba, ſpake to the ſame Effect. By 
which it appears how cautious Men ought to 
e, of taking Things upon Truſt from vulgar 
(pinion, and that we are. to judge by the Eye 
of Reaſon, and not from common Report. I 
me long had a Man in my Houſe, that liv'd 


of Nea or twelve Years in the new World diſcover'd 
ce. Wh theſe latter Days, and in that Part of it where 
ve a gaignon landed, which he call'd Antartick 
m. ce. This Diſcovery of ſo vaſt a Country 
of ems to be of very great Conſideration ; and 


ware not ſure, that hereafter there may not 
ge another, ſo many wiſer Men than we have 
ken deceiv'd in this. I am afraid our Eyes are 
tipger than our Bellies, and that we have more 
Curioſity than Capacity; for we graſp at all, 
ut catch nothing but Air. Plato brings in Se- 
In, telling a Story that he had heard from the 
Iriefts of Sau in Agypt, that of old, and be- 
bre the Deluge, there was a great Iſland call'd 
Alantu, ſituate directly at the Mouth of the 
Freight of Gibralter, which contain'd more 
Ground, than both of Africk and Aſia put toge- 
der; and that the Kings of that Country, who 
dot only poſſeſt that Iſle, but extended their Do- 
dinion ſo far into the Continent, that they had 


Country as large as Africk to Agypt, and as 
der Nong as Europe to Tuſcany, attempted to encroach 
im; een upon Aſia, and to ſubjugate all the Na- 
for {Wins that border upon the Mediterranen Sea, as 
ay WW a5the Gulph of Mare Maggiore; and to that 
ee, {ict over-ran all Spain, the Gauls, and Italy, 
aid o far, as to penetrate into Greece, where the Atbe- 


dens ſtopt the Torrent of their Arms: 3 
r ome 
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tumbled ſo prodigious a Maſs above twelve hun 


ſome time after, both the Arhenjans, they, an, 
their Iſland, were ſwallowed by the Flood. 

It is very likely, that this violent Irruptig 
and Inundation of Water, made a wonderh 
Change, and ſtrange Alteration in the Habit 
tions of the Earth: As tis ſaid that the Sea the; 
divided Sicily nom Italy : 


Diſſluiſſe ferunt : cum protinus utraque tellus, db 
Una foret. $4 1 
Tis ſaid thoſe Places by th o erbearing Flood, 4 
Too great and violent to be withſtood, fol 


Split, and was thus from one another rent, 
hich were before one ſolid Continent. 


C 


from Saria, the Ille of Negr pent from thi 
Land of Bzotia; and elſewhere, unite 
Lands that were ſeparate before, by filling ut 


the Channel betwixt them with Sand and Mud 7 
—Stereliſque dis palus, aptaque remis 7 


Vicinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum. 


Where ſteril remigable Marſhes, now | 
Feed neighb'ring Cities, and admit the Plough 


But there is no great Appearance, that this If 
was this new World fo lately diſcover'd : Fc 
that almoſt roucht upon Spain, and it were u 
incredible Effect of an Inundation, to hart 


dred Leagues: Beſides that our modern Nav! 
gators have already almoſt diſcover'd it to be nc 
Hand, but firm Land, and Continent, with chte 
Eaft-Iniies on the one ſide, and with the Lanqgyier 
under the two Poles on two others; or if it de 

| ſeparate 
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ind ſo inconſiderable a Channel, that it never 
he more deſerves the Name of an Iſtand for 
that. It ſhould ſeem, that in this great Body, 
there are two ſorts of Motions, the one natural, 
and the other febrifick, as there are in ours. 
When I conſider the Impreflion that our River 
of Dordoigne has made in my Hm on the right 
Bank of its Deſcent, and that in twenty Years 
thas gain d ſo much, and undermin'd the Foun- 
ations of ſo many Houſes, I perceive it to be 
90 n extraordinary Agitation: For had it always 

» Whllow'd this Courſe, or were hereafter to do it, 
the Proſpect of the World would be totally 
chang d. But Rivers alter their Courſe, fome- 
imes beating againſt the one ſide, and ſome- 
ines the other, and ſometimes quietly keeping 
de Channel, I do not ſpeak of ſudden Inun- 
nations, the Cauſes of which every Body un- 
lerſtands. In Medoc, by the Sea-ſhore, the Sieur 
Arſac my Brother, ſees an Eſtate, he had there, 
buried under the Sands which the Sea vomits 
tefore it: where the Tops'of ſome Houſes are 
jet to be ſeen, and where his Rents and Reve- 
<ues are converted into pitiful barren Paſturage. 
The Inhabitants of which Place affirm, That 
of late Years the Sea has driven ſo vehemently 
won them, that they have loſt above four 
Leagues of Land. Theſe Sands are her Harbin- 


Sand, that march half a League before her. 
The other Teſtimony from Antiquity, to 
which ſome would apply this Diſcovery of the 
dew World, is in Ariſtotle; ar leaſt, if that lit- 
> Book of unheard of Miracles be his. He 
dere tells us, That certain Cartbagi 


nians, having 
rot the 4rlantick Sea without 


te from them, 'tis by ſo narrow a Streight, - 


gers. And we now ſee great Heaps of moving 


e Streight of 
Gibralter, 
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Gibralter, and ſailed a very long Time, diſco. 
ver'd at laſt a great and fruitful Iſland, all co. 
ver'd over with Wood, and water'd with ſever] 
broad and deep Rivers ; far remote from all firm 
Land, and that they, and others after them, a]. 
lur'd by the Pleaſantneſs and Fertility of the 
Soil, went thither with their Wives and Chil. 
dren, and began to plant a Colony : But the 
Senate of Carthage viſibly perceiving theit Peg. 
ple by little and little to grow thin, iſſu'd out 
an expreſs Prohibition, That no one, upon Pain 
of Death, ſhould tranſport themſelves thither; 
and alſo drove out theſe new Inhabitants ; fear: 
ing, tis ſaid, leſt in Proceſs of Time, they ſhould 
ſo multiply, as to ſupplant themſelves, and 
ruine their State. But this Relation of 41. 
fotle's, does no more agree with our new found 
Lands, than the other. This Man that I have is 
a plain ignorant Fellow, and therefore the more 
likely to tell Truth: For your better bred fort 
of Men, are much more curious in their Obſer- 
vation, tis true, and diſcover a great deal more, 
but then they gloſs upon it, and to give the 
greater Weight to what they deliver, and allure 
| your Belief, they cannot forbear a little to alte 
the Story: They never repreſent Things to you 
fimply as they are, but rather as they appeard 
to them, or as they would have them appear tc 
on, and to gain the Reputation of Men o. 
* and the better to induce your Faith 
are willing to help out the Buſineſs with fome- 
thing more than is really true, of their own: 
Invention. Now in this Cafe we ſhould either 
have a Man of irreproachable Veracity, or {of 
ſimple, that he has not wherewithal to contrir 
and to give a Colour of Truth to falſe Relations 
and that can have no Ends in forging an on 
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ruch, Such a one is mine; and beſides, the 
ittle Suſpicion the Man lies under, he has di- 
ers times ſhew'd me ſeveral Seamen and Mer- 
ants, that at the ſame time went the ſame. 
Voyage. I ſhall therefore content my ſelf with 
tis Information, without enquiring what the 


* Colmographers ſay to the Buſineſs. We ſhould . 
the he Maps to trace out to us the rticular Pla- 


wherg they have been; but for having had 
bis Advantage over us, to have ſeen the Holy 
Land, they would have the Privilege forſooth, 
ptell us Stories of all the other Parts of the 
ſorld beſides. I would have every one write 
hat he knows, and as much as he knows, but 


uy bo more; and that not in this only, but in all 
ber Subjects: For ſuch a Perſon may have 
ung eme particular Knowledge and Experience of 


he Nature of ſuch a River; or ſuch a Foun- 
vin, that as to other things, knows no more, 
an what every Body does, and yet to keep a 
utter with this little Pittance of his, will un- 
krtake to write the whole Body of Phyſicks : _/ 
| Vice from whence great Inconveniences de- 
ne their Original. 

Now, to return to my Subject, I find that 


here is nothing barbarous and ſavage in this Na- 


Jo Wn, by any thing that I can gather, excepting, 
tal bat every one gives the Title of Barbarity to 
rery Thing that is not in uſe in his own Coun- 


ty: As indeed we have no other Level of Truth 
and Reaſon, than the Example and Idea of the 
Upinions and Cuſtoms of the Place wherein we 
ne, There is always the true Religion, there 
he perfect Government, and the moſt exact 
Wd accompliſh'd Uſance of all Things. They 
re Savages at the ſame rate, that we ſay 
its are wild, which Nature produces of 2 
vl, 
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ſelf, and by her own ordinary Progreſs; where. 
as in Truth, we ought rather to call thoſe 
wild, whoſe Natures we have chang'd by our 
Artifice, and diverted from the common Order. 
In thoſe, the genuine, moſt uſeful and natural 
Vertues and Properties, are vigorous and ſprite. 
ly, which we have helpd to degenerate in 

eſe, by accommodating them to the Pleaſure 
of our own corrupted Palate. And ygt for all 
this, our Taſte confeſſes a Flavour and Delica. 
cy, excellent even to Emulation of the beſt of 
ours, in ſeveral Fruits thoſe Countries abound 
wich, without Art or Culture; neither is it 
reafonable, that Art ſhould gain the Pre-emi. 
nence of our great and powerful Mother Na. 
tute. We have ſo oppreſs d her with the addi- 
tional Ornaments and Graces, we have added 
to the Beauty and Riches of her own Works by 
our Inventions, that we have almoſt ſmother'd 
and choak'd her ; and yet in other-Places, where 
ſhe ſhines in her own Purity, and proper Luſtre, 
ſhe ftrangely baffles and diſgraces all our vain 
and frivolous Attempts. 


SESSESECEPFESEESSSE=z\0C 


Propert. |. Et weniunt hederæ ſponte ſua melins, 
1+ Ele. 2: Surgit & in ſolis formoſior arbutus antris, 
Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt. 


The Ivy beſt ſpontaneouſly does thrive, 
Th' Arbutus beſt in ſhady Caves does live, | 
And Birds in their wild Notes, their Throats do 
(ttretch 
With greater Art, than Art it ſelf can teach. 


Our utmoſt endeavours cannot arrive at ſc 
much as to imitate the Neſt of the leaſt of Birds, 


its Contexture, Queintneſs and Convenience: 


Not 
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Not ſo much as the Web of a contemptible 
wider. All things, ſays Plato, are produc'd ei- 
her by Nature, by Fortune, or by Art ; the 

teſt and moſt beautiful by the one, or the 
ther of the former, the leaſt and the moſt im- 
erſect by the laſt. Theſe Nations then ſeem to 
xs to be ſo far Barbarous, as having receiv'd 
ut very little form and faſhion from Art and 
Homan Invention, and conſequently, not much 
zmote from their Original Simplicity. The 
Laws of Nature however govern them ſtill, not 
yet much vitiated with any mixture of ours: 
t in ſuch Purity, that I am ſometimes trou- 
led we were no ſooner acquainted with theſe 


S EN E oa rt 


I. le, and that they were not diſcovered in 
-die better times, when there were Men much 
ea weable to judge of them, than we are. I am 


bery that Lycurgus and Plato had no knowledge 
them; for to my Apprehenſion, what we 
ww ſee-in thoſe Natives, does not only ſurpaſs 
ll the. Images with which the Poets have a- 
n d the Golden Age, and all their Inventions 
bfeigning a Happy Eſtate of Man; but more- 
wer, the Fancy, and even the Wiſh and Deſire 


amplicity, as we by Experience ſee to be in 
dem, could never enter into their Imagination, 
tor could they ever believe that Human Societ 

could have been maintained with ſo little Arti- 
ice ; ſhould I tell Plato that it is a Nation where- 
u there is no manner of Traffick, no know- 
kdge of Letters, no Science of Numbers, no 


to uſe of Service, Riches or Poverty, no Con- 
mts, no Succeſſions, no Dividends, no Pro- 
fieties, no Employments, but thoſe of Leiſure, 
v reſpe& of Kindred, but common, no Cloath- 


ing 


« Philoſophy it ſelf; ſo Native, and ſo pure a 


Name of Magiſtrate, nor Politick Superiority ; 


n' ( 


FVirg. 


to hold Two or Three hundred People, madeo 
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ing, no Agriculture, no Metal, no uſe of Corn 
or Wine, and where ſo much as the very worgs 
that ſignifie, Lying, Treachery, Diſſimulation, 
Avarice, Envy, Detraction, and Pardon, were 


never heard of: How much would he find his 
Imaginary Republick ſhort of his Perfection? 
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Hos natura modos primum dedit. 
Theſe were the Manners firſt by Nature taught 


As to the reſt, they Live in a Country, beau- 
tiſul and pleaſant to a Miracle, and ſo Temp 
rate withal, as my Intelligence informs me, that 
tis very rare to hear of a ſick Perſon, and the 
moreover aſſure me, that they never ſaw any of 
the Natives, either Paralytick, Bleareyed, Tooth 
leſs, or Crooked with Age. The ſituation of 
their Country is all along by the Sea ſhoar, and 
enclosd on the other ſide towards the Land 
with great and high Mountains, having about 
a Hundred Leagues in breadth between. The 
have great ſtore of Fiſh and Fleſh, that have nc 
reſemblance to thoſe of ours : which they Eat 
without any other Cookery, than plain Boiling 
Roaſting, and Broiling. The firſt that carrie 
a Horſe thither, though in ſeveral other Voya 
ges he had contracted an Acquaintance and F 
miliarity with them, put them into ſo terrible 
Fright, that they kill'd him with their Arro 
before they could come to diſcover who he w: 
Their Buildings are very long, and of Capaclt 


the Barks of tall Trees, rear'd with one end uf 
on the Ground, and leaning to, and ſupporting 
one another, at the top, like ſome of our Barns 
of which che Covering hangs down to 55 * ner 

hs roun 


— 
— 
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Gtound ; and ſerves for the ſide Walls, They 
have Wood ſo hard, that they cleave it into 


on, Swords, and make Grills of it to broil their 


ere Meat. Their Beds are of Cotton, hung ſwing» 
his ing in the Roof, like our Seamens Hammocks, 
2 Wforevery one one, for the Wives lie apart from 
their Husbands. They rife with the Sun, and fo 
ſoon as they are up, Eat for all Day, for they 
have no more Meals but that : They do not then 
Drink, (as Suidas reports of ſome other People 
of the Eaſt, that never Drink at their Meals,) 
hut Drink very often all Day after, and ſome- 
times to a rouſing pitch. Their Drink is made 
of a certain Root, and is of the Colour of our 
Claret ; which they never Drink but Luke- 
vm. It will keep above two or three Days 
has a quick Taſt, is nothing Heady, but ver: 
comfortable to the Stomach, looſning to Stran- 
gers, and a very pleaſant Beverage to ſuch as are 
ud to it. They make uſe inſtead of Bread, of 
2 certain White Matter, like Coriander Comfits 
I have taſted of it, the caſt is ſweet, and a lice! 
ſat. All the whole Day is ſpent in Dancing. 
Their Young Men goa Hunting after Wild 
beafts with Bows and Arrows, and one part of 
their Women are employ'd in preparing their 
Drink the while, which is their chief Employ- 
ment. There are ſome of their Old Men, who 
in the Morning before they fall to Eating Preach 
to the whole Family, as they walk to and again 
from the one end of the Houſe to the other, ſe- 
feral times repeating the ſame Sentence, till 
they have finiſh'd their turn, (for their Houſes 
are at leaſt a Hundred Yards long,) Valour to- 
ing wards their Enemies, and Love towards their 
Wives, being the ewo Heads of his Diſcourſe, 
ever failing in the cloſe, to put them in g 
; e 
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that they have ſo much the greater Obligation 
to it, becauſe they provide them their Drink 
warm, and. well order'd. The faſbion of their 
Beds, Ropes, Swords, and Wooden Bracelet, 
they tie about their Wriſts, when they go to 
Fight, and great Canes, boar'd hollow at one 
end, by the found of which they keep the Ca 
dence of their Dances, are to be ſeen in ſever; 
Places, and amongſt others, at my Houſe. They 
ſhave all their hairy parts, and much more next 
ly than we, without other Razor, than one of 
Wood, or of Stone. They believe the Immor 
tality of the Soul, and that thoſe who have Me 
rited well of the Gods, are Lodg'd in that pan 
of Heaven where the Sun riſes; and the Accur 
ſed in the Weſt. They have I know not what 
kind of Priefts, and Prophets, that very rarel 
preſent themſelves to the People, keving thei 
abode in the Mountains. At their arrival there 
is 2 great Feaſt, and ſolemn Aſſembly of man 
Villages made : that is all the Neighbouring Fa 
milies, for every Houſe, as I have deſcrib d it 
makes a Village, and are about a French League 
_ diſtant from one another. This Prophet de 
claims to them in publick, exhorting them tc 
Vertue, and their Duty: But all their Echicks 
are terminated in rheſe two Articles, of Reſolu 
tion in War, and Affection to their Wives. Thi 
alſo propheſies to them Events to come, and 
the Iſſues they are to expect from their Enter 
priſes, prompts them to, or diverts them from 
War: But let him look to't; for if he fail it 
his Divination, and any thing happen other 
wile, than he has foretold, he is cut into 


thouſand Pieces, if he be caught, and Conh, 1 
demn'd for a falſe Prophet; and for that rea they 
ſon, if any of them finds himſelf: miſtaken, he 

. 4 5 1 
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is no more to be heard of. Divination is a gift 
of God, and therefore to abuſe it, ought to be 
a puniſhable Impoſture. Amongſt the Scytbians, 
where their Diviners fail'd in the promis'd Ef- 
fet, they were laid, bound Hand and Foot, 
upon Carts loaden with Furs and Bavins, and 
drawn with Oxen, on which they were burnt to 
Death. Such as only meddle with things ſub- 
jet to the Conduct of Human Capacity, are 
excuſable in doing the beſt they can : Bur thoſe 
other ſort of People that come to delude us, 
with Aſſurances of an extraordinary Faculty, 
beyond our Underſtanding, ought they not to 


—_—__ 


el be puniſh'd, when they do not make good the 
ara effect of their Promiſe, and for the temerity of 
dur their Impoſture ? They have continual War 
ma wich the Nations that live further within the 
teh main Land, beyond their Mountains, to which 
hel they go Naked, and without other Arms, than 
ro their Bows, and Wooden-Swords, faſhion'd at 
aug one end like the head of a Javelin. The Ob- 
Fa ſinacy of their Battels is wonderful, and never 
di end without great effuſion of Blood: For as to 
Sue running away, they know not what it is. Every 


one for a Trophy brings home the Head of an 
1 "WM Enemy he has kill'd, which he fixes over the 
Door of his Houſe. After having a long time 
5 treated their Priſoners very well, and given 
TW them all the - ods they can think of, he to 
aua whom the Priſoner belongs, invites a great Aſ- 
nter I embly of his Kindred and Friends, who being 
Wcome, he ties a Rope to one of the Arms of the 
Priſoner, of which, at a diſtance, out of his 
reach, he holds the one end himſelf, and gives 
to the Friend he loves beſt, the other Arm to 
told after the ſame manner; which being done, 
they two in the preſence of all the Aſſembly, 
| X 2 diſpacch 
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they Roaſt him, Eat him amongſt them, and ſend 
' ſome Chops to their abſent Friends, which ne- 


in perfect Senſe, in roaſting it by degrees, ca her 


diſpatch him with their See Aſter that 


vertheleſs they do not do, as ſome think, for 
Nouriſhment, as the Scy:bians, anciently did, 
but as a Repreſentation of an extream Revenge; 
as will appear by this, That having obſerv'd the 
Portugals, who were in League with their Ene. 
mies, to infli another ſort of Death upon any 
of them they rook Priſoners : Which was, to ſet 
them up to the Girdle in the Earth, to ſhoot at 
the remaining part till it was ſtuck full of Ar. 
rows,. and then to hang them : They that 
thought thoſe People of the other World, (a; 
thoſe who had ſown the knowledge of a great 
many Vices amongſt their Neighbours, and who 
were much greater Maſters in all forts of Mil. 
chief than they,) did not exerciſe this ſort of 
Revenge without Myſtery, and that it mult 
needs be more painful than theirs ; and ſo bega 
to leave their old way, and to follow this. I ar 
not ſorry that we ſhould here take notice o 
the Barbarous Horror of ſo Cruel an Action 
but that ſeeing ſo clearly into their Faults, we 
ſhould be ſo blind in our own: For I conceive, 
there is more Barbarity in eating a Man alive , 
than when he is dead; in tearing a Body Limt f 

from Limb, by Racks and Torments, that is y« 1 


ſing it to be bit and worried by Dogs and Swine 
(as we have not only read, but lately ſeen; noir. - 
amongſt inveterate and mortal Enemies, bu Lab 
Neighbours, and fellow Citizens, and which 1 f 
worſe, under colour of Piety and Religion, 
than to Roaſt, and Eat him after he is Dead 
Chry/ippus, and Zeno, the two Heads of the Sta 

cal Sect, were of Opinion, That there K 1 
| u 
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hurt in making uſe of our dead Carcaſſes, in 
what kind ſoever, for our Neceſſity, and in 
feeding upon them too; as our Anceſtors, who 
being beſieg d by Ceſar in the City Alexia, re- 
ſolv'd to ſulfain the Famine of the Siege with 
he Bodies of their old Men, Women, and o- 
ther Perſons, who were incapable of bearing 


Arms. 


Vaſcones ( fama eſt )* alimentis talibns uſt, Juvenal 
produxere animas. Sat. 153 


Tis ſaid, the Gaſcons with ſuch Meats as theſe, 
lu time of Siege their Hunger did appeaſe. 


And the Phyſicians make no Bones of em- 
ploying ir to all ſorts of uſe, that is, either to 
wply it outwardly, or to give it inwardly for the 
health of the Patient: but there never was any 
Opinion ſo irregular, as to excuſe Treachery, 
Diſloyalty, Tyranny and Cruelty, which are 
our familiar Vices. We may then call theſe 
People Barbarous, in reſpect to the Rules of 
Reaſon ; but not in reſpe& to our ſelves, who | 
in all ſorts of Barbarity exceed them. Their | 
Wars are throughout Noble and Generous, and 
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carry as much Excuſe and fair Pretence, as their 
Human Diſeaſe is capable of; having with them 
no other Foundation, than the ſole Jealouſie of 
Vertue. Their Diſputes are not for the Conqueſt | 
of new Lands, thoſe they already poſſeſs, being i 
o fruitful by Nature, as to ſupply them without 
Labour or Concern, with all things neceſſary, = 
in ſuch abundance, that they have no need to 
enlarge their Borders. And they are moreo- 
er happy in this, that they only covet ſo much 
% their natural Neceſſities require: all beyond 

| X 3 that 
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that is ſuperfluous to them: Men of the ſame 
Age generally call one another Brothers, thoſe 
who are younger, Sons and Daughters, and 
the old Men are Fathers to all. Theſe leave 
to their Heirs in common this full Poſſeſſion of 
Goods, without any manner of Diviſion, or 
other Title, than what Nature beſtows upon her 
Creatures, in bringing them into the World. If 
their Neighbours paſs over the Mountains, and 
come to aſſault them, and obtain a Victory, al 
the Victors gain by it is Glory only, and the ad. 
vantage of having prov'd themſelves the better 
in Valour and Vertue: for they never meddle 
with the Goods of the Conquer'd, but preſently 
return into their own Country, where they 
have no want of any thing neceſſary; nor of 
this greateſt of all Goods, ro know happily how 
to enjoy their Condition, and to be Content, 
And theſe in turn do the ſame. They demand 
of their Priſoners no other Ranſom, than ac- 
knowledgment that they are overcome : But 
there is not one found in an Age, who will ra- 
ther not chooſe to die, than make ſuch a Con- 
feſſion, or either by Word or Look, recede from 
the entire Grandeur of an invincible Courage. 
There is not a Man amongſt them, who had not 
rather be kill'd and eaten, than ſo much as to 
open his Mouth to entreat he may not. The 
uſe them with all Liberality and Freedom, to 
the end their Lives may be fo much the dearer 
entertain them wil 
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extort ſome gentle or ſubmiflive word from 
them, or to fright them ſo as to make them run 
way; to obtain this Advantage, that they were 
terrified, and that their Conſtancy was ſhaken ; 
and indeed, if rightly taken, it is in this Point 
only, that a true Victory does conſiſt. 


— ule eſt, 


uam que confeſſos animo quoque ſubjugat hoſtes. 


No Victory can be entire, and true; _ 
gut what does Minds, as well as Limbs ſubdue. 


The Hungarians, 2 very Warlike People, ne- 
er pretended further than to reduce the Enemy 
to their Diſcretion ; for having forc'd this Con- 
eſſion from them, they let them go without In- 
jury, or Ranſom, excepting, at the moſt, to 
make chem engage their word, never to bear 
Arms againſt them again. We have ſeveral Ad- 
nntages over our Enemies that are borrowed, 
and not truly our own ; 'tis the quality of a Por- 
ter, and no effect of Vertue to have ſtronger 
Arms and Legs, 'tis a Dead and Corporeal qua- 
lty to be Active, tis an Exploit of Fortune to 
make our Enemy ſtumble, or to dazle him with 
the Light of the Sun; tis a Trick of Science and 
Art, and that may happen in a mean baſe Fel- 
low, to be a good Fencer. The Eſtimate and 
rer Yalour of a Man conſiſt in the Heart, and in 
h- Wei, there his true Honour Lives. Valour 

b Stability, not of Legs and Arms, but of 
re: Courage, and the Soul ; ic does not lie in & 


Claud. in 
Paneg yr. 


ng- Lalour of our Horſe, or our Arms, but in our 


de, MW own. He that falls obſtinate in his Courage, 


A & ſucciderit de genu ie, F his Legs fail bim, Sena 


ta Fgebt upon bis Knees. 


ore X 4 appa- 


e who for any danger of &### - 
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| apparent Death, abates nothing of his aſſurance, 


who Dying, does yet dart at his Enemy a fierce 
and diſdainful Look, is overcome not by us, but 
by Fortune; he is Kill'd, not Conquer'd ; the 
moſt Valiant, are ſometimes the. moſt Unfortu- 
nate. There are alſo Defeats Triumphant to 
Emulation of Victories. Neither durſt thoſe 
our Siſter- Victories, the faireſt the Sun ever 

held, of Salamii; Platea, Mical and Sicily, e. 


ver oppoſe all their united Glories, to the ſingle 


Glory of the Diſcomfiture of King Leonidas, and 
His Army at the Paſs of Thermopylz. Who ever 
ran with a more glorious Delire, and greater 
Ambition, to the wining, than the Captain 
Fcbolts to the certain loſs of a Battle? Who could 
have found out a more ſubtle Invention to ſe- 
cure his Safety, than he did to aſſure his Ruine? 
He was ſet to defend a certain Paſs of Peloponne- 
ſus againſt the Arcadians, which, conſidering the 
nature of the Place, and the inequality of For- 
ces, finding it utterly impoſſible for him to do, 
and concluding that all who were preſented to 
the Enemy, muſt certainly be left upon the 
Place; and on the other fide, reputing it un- 
worthy of his own Verrue, and Magnanimity, 
and of the Lacedæmonian Name, to fail in an 

part of his Duty, he choſe a mean betwixt theſe 
two Extreams, after this manner; the Young- 
eſt and moſt Active of his Men, he would pre- 
ſerve for the Service and Defence of their Coun- 
try, and therefore ſent them back ; and with 


the reſt, whoſe loſs would be of leſs Conſidera- 


tion, he reſolv'd ro make good the Paſs, and 
With the Death of them, to make the Enemy 
biy their Entry as dear as poſſibly he could: as 
t alſo fell out, for being preſently environ'd 
on all ſides by the Arcadiant, after having made 
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z great Slaughter of the Enemy, he and his 
were all cut in pieces. Is there any Trophy de- 
ficated to the Conquerors, which is not much 
more due to thoſe who were overcome? The 
part that true Conquering is to play, lies in the 
Encounter, not in the coming off ; andthe Ho- 
zour of Vertue conſiſts in Fighting, not in Sub- 
luing. . | 

Buc to return to my Story, theſe Priſoners are 
o far from diſcovering the leaſt Weakneſs, fot 
the Terrors can be repreſented to them, that, 
en the contrary, during the two or three Months, 
that they are kept, they always appear with a 
chearful Countenance ; importune their Maſters 
to make haſt to bring them to the Teſt, Defie, 
Rail at them, and Reproach them with Cowar- 
dize, and the number of Battels they have loſt 
wainſt thoſe of their Country. I have a Song 
made by one of theſe Priſoners, wherein he bids 
them come all, and Dine upon him, and welcome, for 
they ſhall withal eat their own Fathers, and Grand- 
fathers, whoſe Fleſh has ſery'd to feed and nouriſh 
tim. Thoſe Muſcles, ſays he, this Fleſh, and theſe 
Veins, are your on: Poor ſilly Souls as you are, you 
litle think that the Subſtance of your Anceſtors Limbs 
ir bere yet : but mind as you eat, and you will find 
wit the Taft of your own Fleſh : In which Song 


there is to be obſerv'd, an Invention that does 


nothing reliſh of the Barbarian. Thoſe that 
paint theſe People dying after. this manner, re- 
preſent the Priſoner ſpitting in the faces of his 
Executioners, and making at thema wry Mouth. 
And tis moſt certain, that to the very laſt gaſp, 
they never ceaſe to Brave and Defie them both 
in Word and Geſture. In plain truth, theſe 
Men are very Savage in compariſon of us, and 
of neceſſity, they muſt either be abſolutely ſo, 
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or elſe we are Savager : for there is a vaſt diffe- 


rence betwixt their Manners, and ours. 

The Men there have ſeveral Wives, and ſo 
much the greater Number, by how much they 
have the greater Reputation and Valour, and 
it is one very remarkable Vertue their Women 
have, that the ſame Endeavour our Wives have 
to hinder and divert us from the Friendſhip and 
Familiarity of other Women, thoſe employ to 
promote their Husbands Deſires, and to pro- 
cure them many Spouſes; for being above all 
things ſollicitous of their Husbands Honour, tis 
their chiefeſt care to ſeek out, and to bring in 
the moft Companions they can, foraſmuch as i 
is a Teſtimony of their Husbands Vertue, ] 
know moſt of ours will cry out, that 'tis Mon- 
ſtrous ; whereas in truth, it is not ſo; but a 
truly Matrimonial Vertue ; though of the high- 
eſt Form. In the Bible, Sarab, Leah and Rachel, 
gave the moſt Beautiful of their Maids to their 
Husbands, Livia preferred the Paſſion of Aus: 
fas to her own Intereſt, and the Wife of King 
Dejotarus of Stratonica, did not only give up? 
fair young Maid that ſerv'd her, to her Husband' 
Embraces, but moreover carefully brought up 
the Children he had by her, and aſſiſted them in 
the Succeſſion to their Father's Crown. And 
chat it may not be ſuppos'd, that all this is don 
by a ſimple and ſervile Obſervation to their 
common Practice, or by any Authoritative Im- 
preſſion of their Ancient Cuſtom, without Judg- 
ment, or Examination ; and for having a Soul 
ſo ſtupid, that it cannot contrive what elle to 
do, I muſt here give you ſome touches of their 
Sufficiency, in point of Underſtanding ; beſides 
what I repeated to you before, which was ont 
of their Songs of War, I have another, 2 : 
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Love-Song, that begins thus; Stay, Adder, ſtay, 

that by thy Pattern my Siſter may draw the Faſhion 
ty Work of a noble Wreath, that I may preſent to my 
&) Wl Beloved, by which means thy Beauty, and the excel- 
ut Order of thy Scales ſhall for ever be preferr d be- 
fire all other Serpents. Wherein the firlt Coupler, 
tay, Adder, &c. makes the Burthen of the Song. 
Now I have conversd enough with Poetry to 
pdge thus much: that not only, there is no- 
thing of Barbarous in this Invention: But more- 
Mer, that it is perfectly Anacreontick : to which 
heir Language is ſoft, of a pleaſing Accent, 


rations. Three of theſe People, not foreſeeing 
how dear their knowledge of the Corruptions 
of this part of the World, would one Day coſt 
their Happineſs and Repoſe, and that the effect 


gi-W if this Commerce would be their Ruine, as I 
cha treſuppoſe it is in a very fair way, (Miſerable 


Men to ſuffer themſelves to be deluded with de- 
ire of Novelty, and to have left the Serenity 
of their own Heaven, to come ſo far to gaze at 
burs,) came to Roan, at the time that the late 


King himſelf talk'd to them a good while, and 
bey were made to ſee our Faſhions, our Pomp, 
and the formof a great City; after which, ſome 
dne ask d their Opinion, and would know of 
em, what of all the things they had ſeen, 
they found moſt to be admired 2 To which 

made Anſwer, Three things, of which I have 
forgot the Third, and am troubled at it; but 
wo I yet remember. They ſaid, that in the 
irſt place they thought it very ſtrange, that ſo 


many tall Men wearing Beards, ſtrong and well 
Arm'd, who were about the King, (tis like they 


Meant the Swiſs of the Guard,) ſhould ſubmit 
. wy to 


nd ſomething bordering upon the Greek Termi- 


King Charles the Ninth was there: where the 
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to obey a Child, and that they did not chooſe out 


perplex 


1 


one amongſt themſelves to Command: Second. 
ly, (they have a way of Speaking in their Lan- 
guage, to call Men the half of one another, 
that they had obſerv d, that there were among 
us, Men full, and cramm'd with all manner of 
Conveniences, whilſt in the mean time, their 
halves were begging at their Doors, Lean, and 
half ftarv'd with Hunger and Poverty; ang 
thought it ſtrange, that theſe Neceſſitous halves, 
were able to ſuffer ſo great an Inequalicy and 
Injuftice, and that they did not take the others 
by the Throats, or ſer Fire to their Houſes, | 
talk'd to one of them a great while together, 
but I had ſo ill an Interpreter, and that was ſo 
'd by his own Ignorance, to apprehend 
my meaning, that I could get nothing out of 
him, of any Moment; Asking him, what Ad. 
vantage he reapt from the Superiority he had 
amongſt his own People? (For he was a Cap- 
rain, and our Mariners call'd him King,) he told 
me, to march in the Head of them to War: 
and demanding of him further, how many Men 
he had to follow him? He ſhew'd me a ſpace 
Ground, to ſignify, as many as could march in 
ſuch a Compaſs : which might be Four or Five 
Thouſand Men; and putting the Queſtion to 
him, whether or no his Authority expir'd witl 
the War ; He told me this remain'd ; that when 
he went to viſit the Village of his Dependance, 
they plain'd him Paths through the thick ol 
their Woods, through which he might pals at 
his Eaſe. All this does not ſound very ill, anc 
the laſt was not much amiſs ; for they wea 


no Breeches, — er 
| am 
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er, Wl That a Man ts ſoberly to judge of Divine Or- 
gil dinances. | 


Hings unknown are the principal and true 
It ſubject of Impoſture, foraſmuch as in the 
irt place, their very Strangeneſs lends them 
Credit, and moreover, by not being ſubjected 
w our ordinary Diſcourſe, they deprive us of 
the means to queſtion, and diſpute them, For 
which Reaſon, ſays Plato, it is much more eaſy 
vo ſatisfy the hearers, when ſpeaking of the Na- 
ture of the Gods, than of the Nature of Men, 
tecauſe the Ignorance of the Auditory affords 
i fair and large Career, and all manner of Li- 
terty, in the handling of profane and abſtruſe 
Things ; and then it comes to paſs, that nothing 
z ſo firmly believ'd, as what we leaſt know: 
nor any People ſo confident, as thoſe who en- 
retain us with Fabulous Stories, ſuch as your 
Alchymiſts, Judicial Aſtrologers, Fortune-tel- 
les, and Phyſicians, Id genus omne; to which I 
could willingly it I durſt, joyn a ſort of Peo- | 
ple, that take upon them to interpret and con- || 
tpul the Deſigns of God himſelf, making no | 
queſtion of finding out the Cauſe of every Ac- | 
adent, and to pry into the Secrets of the Di- 4 
fine Will, there to diſcover the Incomprehen- 
ible Motives of his Works. And although the 
Variety, and the continual Diſcordance of E- 
rents, throw them from Corner to Corner, and 
tols them from Eaſt to Weſt, yet do they till 
perſiſt in their vain Inquiſition, and with the 
lame Pencil. co Paint Black and White. In a 
Nation of the Indies, there is this commendable . 

| Cuſtom, 
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Cuftom, that when any thing befalls them 3 
miſs in any Ren-counter or Battel, they pub 
lickly ask Pardon of the Sun, who is their Gog 
as having committed an unjuſt Action, alway 
—— their Good or Evil Fortune to the Dj 
vine Juſtice, and to that, ſubmitting their ow 
Judgment and Reaſon. Tis enough for a Chr 
ſtian to believe, that all things come from God 
to receive them with acknowledgment of hi 
Divine and Inſtructable Wiſdom, and alſo thank 
fully to accept and receive them, with what fac; 
ſoever they may preſent themſelves: But I 4 
not approve of what I ſee in uſe, that is, to ſee 
to continue and ſupport our Religion by thi 
Proſperity of our Enterprizes. Our Belief h. 
other Foundation enough, without going aboy 
to Authorize'it by Events: For the People ac 
cuſtomed to ſuch Arguments as theſe, and ſopre 
per to their own Taſt, it is to be fear'd, le 
when they fail of Succeſs, they ſhould alſo ſtag 
ger in their Faith : As in the War wherein we 
are now engag'd, upon the account of Religi 
on, thoſe who had the better in the Buſineſs o 
Rochelabeille; making great brags of that Suc 
ceſs, as an infallible Approbarion of their Cauſe 
when they came afterwards to excuſe their Mil 
fortunes of Farnac, and Moncontour, twas b 
ſaying, they were Fatherly Scourges and Cor 
rections; if they have not a People wholly at 
their Mercy, they make it manifeſtly enough ic 
appear, what it is to take two ſorts of Griſt out 
of the fame Sack, and with the ſame Mouth toll, 
blow Hor and Cold. It were better to pole! 
the Vulgar with the ſolid and real Foundations oi: - 
Truth. Twas a brave Naval-Battel that wal ft. 
gain d a few Months ſince, againſt the Turkiſh, . 


under the command of Don Fobn of 4 12 
U 
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bat it has alſo pleas'd God at other times to let 
ts ſee as great Victories at our own Expence. 
In fine, tis a hard matter to reduce Divine 
Things to our Balance, without Waſte, and lo- 
ing a great deal of the Weight. And who would 
ake upon him to give a Reaſon, that Arius, and 
his Pope Leo, the principal Heads of the Arian 
Hereſy, ſhould die at ſeveral times of ſo like 
ind ſtrange Deaths, (for being withdrawn from 
the Diſputation, by the Griping in the Guts, 
they both of them ſuddenly gave up the Ghoſt 
won the Stool,) and would aggravate this Di- 
mine Vengeance by the Circumſtances of the 
ace; might as well add the Death of Helioga- 
la, who was alſo ſlain in a Houſe of Office. 
Bit what? Irenew was involv'd in the ſame For- 
tine; God being pleas'd to ſhew us, that the 
Good have ſomething elſe to hope for; and the 
Vicked ſomething elſe to fear, than the For- 
tanes, or Misfortunes of this World: He ma- 
mpes, and applies them, according to his own 
kcret Will and Pleaſure, and deprives us of the 
means, fooliſhly to make our own Profit. And 
thoſe People both abuſe themſelves, and us, who 


. vill pretend to dive into theſe Myſteries by the 
© lrength of Human Reaſon. They never give 
. me hit, that they do not receive two for it; of 


wich, St. Auguſtine gives a very great proof up- 
on his Adverſaries. Tis a Conflict, that is more 
lecided by ſtrength of Memory, than the force 
of Reaſon. We are to content our ſelves with 


uy e Light it pleaſes the Sun to communicate to 
ollie by virtue of his Rays, and who will life up 


lis Eyes to take in a greater, let him not think 


ſtrange, if for the reward of his Preſumption, 


"ur 5 e there loſe his Sight. Qui bominum poteſt ſcire Sapien. 
of milium Dei? aut quis poterit cogitare, quid velit Gap. 9. v. 


Dominus? 3 


— 


That we are to avoid Pleaſures, even at the 


and other Favours, and Goods, as we call them 
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Dominus ? Who amongſt Men can know rbe Counſ] 77 
of God? Or who can think what the Will of the 
Lord is? | ; 
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ak 
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expence of Life. 


Had long agoe obſerv'd moſt of the Opini 
ons of the Ancients to concur in this, That 
it is happy to Die, when there 5 more Il! that 
Good in Living, and that to preſerye Life to ou 
own Torment and Inconyenience, is contr: 
to the very Rules of Nature, as theſe old Lay 


inſtruct us. 


H Civ enUms, & Inver eg, 
Laar Oris rem ors Agen T6 Civ eite, 
Ergo; · ws Cv ich, i c As. 


Happy is Death, whenever it ſhall come 
To him, to whom to live is troubleſom. 
Whom Life does perſecute with reſtleſs Spite, 
May Honourably bid the World good Night, 
And infinitely better tis to Die, 

Than to prolong a Life of Miſery. 


But co puſh this contempt of Death ſo far a 
to employ it to the removing our ſelves from the 
danger of coveting Honours, Riches, Dignitie 


of Fortune, as if Reaſon were not ſufficient t Tra 

perſwade us to avoid them, without adding thiſ vor. 

new Injunction, I had never ſeen it either en Nea 

join'd, or practis d, till this Paſſage of * rele 
| | 


—_—— 
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w{dl fell into my Hands; who adviſing Lucilius, a 
Man of great Power and Authority about the 
Emperor, to alter his Voluptuous and Maenifi- 
cent way of Living, and to retire himſelf from 
— WT this Worldly Vanity and Ambition, to ſome So- 
tary, Quiet, and Philoſophical Life, and the o- 
ther alledging ſome Difficulties ; I am of Opini- 
on, ſays he, either that thou leave that Life, or 
Life it ſelf. I would indeed adviſe thee to the 
gentle way, and to unite, rather than to break, 
the Knot thou haſt undiſcreetly knit, provided, 
that if it be not otherwiſe to be unit d, then re- 
ſolutely break it. There is no Man ſo great a 
Coward, that had not rather once fall, than to 
be always falling. I ſhould have found this 
Counſel conformable enough to the Stoical 
Roughneſs : But it appears the more ſtrange, 
for being borrowed from Epicurus, who writes 
the ſame thing upon the like occaſion to Idome- 
ws. And I think I have obſerv'd ſomethin 

like it, but with Chriſtian Moderation ,among 

our own People. St. Hilary, Biſhop of Poitiers, 
that famous Enemy of the Arian Hereſy, being 
in Syria, had intelligence thither ſent him, that 
e, 4 his only Daughter, whom he left at home 
t, inder che Eye and Tuition of her Mother, was 
ſought in Marriage by the greateſt Noblemen 
of the Country, as being a Virgin vertuouſly 
brought up, Fair, Rich, and in the Flower of 
r ber Age: whereupon he writ to her, (as it ap- 
pears upon Record,) that ſhe ſhould remove her 
ties Affection from all choſe Pleaſures and Advanta- 
zem zes were propos'd unto her; for he had in his 
Travels found out a much greater and more 
worthy Fortune for her, a Husband of much 
greater Power and Magnificence, that would 


refent her with Robes, and Jewels of ineſtima- 
* ble 


— 
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him, it was a Death em 


ble Value; wherein his Deſign was, to diſpoſ. 
ſeſs her of the Appetite, and uſe of Worldly 
Delights, to join her wholly to God : But the 
neareft and moſt certain way to this, being, x; 
he conceiv'd, the Death of his Daughter ; he 
never ceas'd, by Vows, Prayers and Oraifony 
to beg of the Almighty, that he would pleaſe 
to call her out of this World, and to take her to 
himſelf ; as accordingly it came to paſs ; for 
ſoon after his return, ſhe Died, at which he 
expreſt a fingular Joy. This ſeems to out · do 
the other, foraſmuch as he applies himſelf to 
this means at the firſt fight, which they only 
take ſubſidiarily, and beſides, it was towards 
his only Daughter. But I will not omit the 
latter end of this Story, though it be from my 
urpoſe ;. St. Hilary's Wife having underſtood 

rom him, how the Death of their Daughter 
was brought about, by his defires and deſign, 
and how much happier ſhe was, to be remor 
out of this World, than to have ftay'd in it, 
conceiv'd ſo lively an Apprehenfion of the 
Eternal and Heavenly Beaticude, that ſhe beggd 
of her Husband with the extreameft Impor- 
tunity, to do as much for her; and God, at 
their joint Requeſt, —_ after calling her to 
rac'd on both ſides, 


with ſingular Content, 


CHAP. 
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1 CHAP. XXXIII 


bat Fortune is oftentimes oßſerv d to Act by 
| the Rule of Reaſon, 


aſe * E Inconſtancy, and various Motions of 
Fortune, may reaſonably make us expect, 

for WM ſhe ſhould preſent us with all forts of Faces. 
he Can there be a more expreſs Act of Juſtice, 
.do than this? The Duke of Yalentencis, having re- 
to folv'd to Poiſon Adrian Cardinal of Cornetto, 
nly with whom Pope Alexander the Sixth, his Fa- 
ch ther and himſelf, were to go to Supper in the 
the Vatican: He fent before a Bottle of Poiſoned 
my Ml Vine, and withal, ſtrict Order to the Butler 
ood to keep it very ſafe. The Pope being come be- 
iter fore his Son, and calling for Drink, the Butler 
gn, lippofing this Wine had not been fo ſtrictly re- 
08 commended to his Care, but only upon the ac- 
it, count of its Excellency, preſented it preſently 
the the Pope, and the Duke himſelf coming in 
d eſently after, and being confident they had 
por · ¶ not meddled with his Bottle, took alſo his Cup; 
„ub that the Father died immediately upon the 
r to Nace, and the Son, after having been long tor- 
des, ¶ nented wich Sickneſs, was reſerv'd to another, 
Wind a worſe Fortune: Sometimes ſhe ſeems to 
play upon us, juſt in the nick of an Affair: 
Monfieur 4 Eſtree at that time Guidon to Mon- 
leur de Vendoſme; and Monſieur de Liques Lieu- 
enant to the Company of the Duke of Arſcot, 
being both Pretenders to the Sieur de Foungne- 
ler his Siſter, though of ſeveral Parties, (as it 
& falls out amongſt Frontier Neighbours,) che 
vieur de Liques carried her; but on the ſame Day 
de was Married, and which was worſe, _— 
1 2 e 
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Catullus, 


before a City, and being ſtole away from the 


he went to Bed to his Wife, the Bridegroom Wy 

having a mind to break a Lance in honour of his i N 

new Bride, went out to Skirmiſh, near to Sr. 0; 

mers, Where the Sieur 4 Eſtree proving the Mgt 

ſtronger, took him Priſoner, and the more ro 

— illuſtrate his Victory, the Lady her ſelf wa 
wn: : 


Conjugs ante coacta novi dimittere collum, 
Quam veniens una, atque altera rurſus byems, 
Noctibus in longis avidum ſaturaſſet amorem. 


Of her fair Arms, the amorous Ring to break, 
Which clung ſo faſt to her new Spouſe's Neck, 
Ere of two Winters many a friendly Night 
Had ſated her Loves greedy Appetite. 


to requeſt him of Courteſy, to deliver up his 
Priſoner to her, as he accordingly did, the Gen- 
tlemen of France never denying any thing to 
Ladies. Does ſhe not ſeem to be an Artiſt 
here? ConFftantine the Son of Hellen, founded 
the Empire of Conſtantinople, and ſo many Ages 
after, Conſtantine the Son of Helle put an end 
co it. Sometimes ſhe is pleas'd co Emulate ou 
Miracles. We are told, that King Clouis beſieg: 
ing Angouleſme, the Walls fell down of themſelves 
by Divine Favour. And Boucher has it from 
ſome Author, that King Robert having ſat down 


Siege, to go keep the Feaſt of St. Aignan at Or-Minto 
leans ; as he was in Devotion, at a certain place vou 
of the Maſs, the Walls of the beleagured City, I bees 
without any manner of Violence, fell down Weng 
with a ſudden Ruine. But ſhe did quite contra - Ny 
ry in our Milan War; for Captain Renſe lay ing ato 
Siege to the City Verona, and having * 9. 

| ine 


k [WM Ch.-29: 73 Fortune oftentimes Rational. 


om Mine under a great parcel of the Wall, the 


f his MW Mine being ſprung, the Wall was lifted from 
t. O- is baſe, but dropt down again nevertheleſs, 
the hole and entire, and fo exactly upon its 
note Foundation, that the Beſieg'd ſuffer d no Incon- 
was g renience by that Attempt. Sometimes ſhe plays 

the Phyſician. Jaſon Phereus being given over 


by the Phyſicians, by reaſon of a deſperate Im- 


ſthumation in his Breaſt, having a mind to 

id himſelf of his Pain, by Death at leaſt, in a 
Battel, threw himſelf deſperately into the thick- 

ſt of the Enemy, where he was ſo fortunately 

k, ¶ vounded quite through the Body, that the Im- 
ck, poſthume brake, and he was perfectly cur'd. 
| Did ſhe not alſo excel the Painter Protogenes in 
tis Art? Who having finiſh'd the Picture of a 
Dog quite tir'd, and out of breath, in all the o- 
ther parts excellently well to his own liking, 
but not being able to expreſs, as he would, the 
layer and foam that ſhould come out of his 
Mouth, vext, and angry at his work, he took 
bis Spunge, which 5 cleaning his Pencils, 
had imbib'd ſeveral * of Colours, and 
threw it in a rage againſt the Picture, with an 
intent utterly to deface it; when Fortune gui- 


of the Dog, it there perform'd what all his Art 
vas not able to do. Does ſhe not ſometimes 
lire& our Counſels, and correct them? Iſabel 
Queen of England, being to Sail from Zealand 
Or-Winto her own Kingdom, with an Army in fa- 
ace wor of her Son, againſt her Husband, had 
been loſt, had ſhe come into the Port ſhe in- 
wu ended, being there laid wait for by the Ene- 
rag; but Fortune againſt her Will, threw her 
ing into another Haven, where ſhe landed in Safe- 
44 ty. And he who throwing a Stone at a Dog, 
* * 5 Y 3 hit, 


ding the Spunge to hit juſt upon the Mouth 
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hit, and kill'd his Mother-in-Law, had he not 
Reaſon to pronounce this Verle, 


Meaxdcr. Taunruaere Huey ranniw BrAgugTai; 


———— Þy this I ſee, 
Forcune does better aim than we. 


Fortune has more Judgment than we. Teetes had 
contracted with two Soldiers to kill Timeleon, at 
Aarazon in Sicily. Theſe Villains took their time 
to do it, when he was aſſiſting at a Sacrifice, whe 
thruſting into the Crowd, as they were making 
Signs to one another, that now was a fit time 
to do their Buſineſs, in ſteps a third, who wit 
a Sword takes one of them full drive over the 
Pate, lays him dead upon the Place, and 
way heruns. Which the other ſeeing, and con 
cluding himſelf diſcover'd, and loſt, he runs ti 
the Altar, and begs for Mercy, promiſing 
diſcover the whole Truth, which as he was dt 
ing, and laying open the whole Conſpiracy, be 
hold the third Man, who being apprehended 
was, as a Murtherer, thruſt and hal'd by the 
People through the Preſs, towards Timoleon, ant 
other the moſt eminent Perſons of the Aſſem 
bly, before whom being brought, he cry d out 
for Pardon, pleading that he had juſtly ſlain hy 
Father's Murtherer ; which he alſo proving up 

on the Place, by ſufficient Witneſſes, which hö 
good Fortune very opportunely ſupply'd hin 
withal, that his Father was really. kill'd io che 

City of the Leontins,by that very Man on whon 
he had taken his Revenge, he was preſently a 
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common Father of Sicily. This Fortune, in her 
Conduct ſurpaſſes all the Rules of humane Pru- 
dence. : But, to conclude, is there not a direct 
Application of her Favour, Bounty, and Piety, 
manifeftly diſcover'd in this Action? Ignatius 
the Father, and Ignatius the Son, being proſcri- 
bed by the Triumviri of Rome, reſolv'd upon 
this generous Act of mutual Kindneſs, to fall 
by the Hands of one another, and by that 
means to fruſtrate and defeat the Cruelty of the 
Tyrants ; and accordingly, with their Swords 
108 drawn, ran full drive upon one another, where 
king Fortune ſo guided the Points, that they made 
UNS wo equally mortal Wounds, affording withal fo 
Wii much Honour to ſo brave a Friendſhip, as to 
kave them juſt Strenghth enough to draw out 
their bloody Swords, that they might have Li- 
cou berty to embrace one another in this dying Con- 
5 19 dition, with ſo cloſe and hearty an Embrace, 
Sieh that the Executioners cut off both their Heads 
2 once, leaving the Bodies {till faſt link d toge- 
ther in this noble Knot, and their Wounds 
ded joyn d Mouth to Mouth, affectionately ſucking 

n the loſt Blood, and Remainder of the Lives 
of one another. 


C H AP. XXXIV. 
Of one Deſect in one Government, 


Y Father, who, for a Man that had no 
V 4 other Advantages, than Experience on- 
ly, and his own natural Parts, was nevertheleſs — 3 
of a very clear Judgment, has formerly told me Hꝶcę ot 


that he once had Thoughts of endeavouring Enquiry. 
ao, Ta Y 4 to 
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to introduce this Practice ; that there might he ry 
in every City a certain Place aſſign d, to which, MWij 

2 ſuch as ſtood in need of any thing might re- Mhz 
| pair, and have their Buſineſs enter'd by an Of. Wh 
ficer appointed for that Purpoſe ; as for Exam. Wy; 

ple, I enquire for a Chapman to buy my Pearls: 

I enquire for one that has Pearls to fell : Such 

| a one wants Company to go to Paris : Such q 
— one enquires for a Servant of ſuch a Quality: 
— Such a one for a Maſter, ſuch a one enquires 
for ſuch an Artificer. ſome for one Thing, ſome 

for another, every one according to what he 

wants. And doubtleſs, theſe mutual Advertiſe- 

ments would be of no contemptible Advantage 

to the publick Correſpondency and Intelligence: 

For there are evermore Conditions that hunt 

after one another, and for want of knowing one 
another's Occaſions, leave Men in very great 
neceſſity. I have heard, to the great, Shame 

of the Age we live in, that in our very Sight, 

two moſt excellent Men for Learning, died ſo 

poor, that they had ſcarce Bread to put in 

their Mouths, Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in Italy, 

and Seh1ſtianus Caſtalio in Germany: And do be- 

lieve, there are a thouſand Men would have 
invited them into their Families, with very ad- 
vantageous Conditions, or have reliev'd them — 

where they were, had they known their Wants. 

The World is not ſo generally corrupted but that 

I know a Man that would heartily wiſh the E- 

ſtate his Anceſtors have left him, might be em- 

ploy'd, ſo long as it ſhall pleaſe Fortune to give 

him leave to enjoy it, to ſecure rare and remark- 

able Perſons of any kind, whom Misfortune 
ſometimes perſecutes to the laſt Degree, from 

the Danger of Neceſſity; and at leaſt place 
—＋ them in 2 a Condition, that they muſt be ve- 
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ry hard to pleaſe, if they were not contented. 
My Father in his Oeconomical Government, 


ad this Order, (which I know how to com- 


that beſides the Day-book, or Memorial of the 
Houſhold-Afﬀairs, where the ſmall Accounts, 
ayments and Disburſements, which do not re- 


quire a Secretary's Hand, were entred, and 
which a Bayliff always had in Cuſtody ; he or- 
gerd him whom he kept to write for him, to 
ep a Paper Journal, and in it to ſet down all 
the remarkable Occurrences, and Day by Day 
the Memoirs of the Hiſtories of his Houſe ; ve- 
y pleaſant to look over, when Time begins to 
year Things out of Memory, and very uſeful 
ſometimes to put us out of doubt, when ſuch a 
Thing was begun, when ended, what Courſes 
were debated on, what concluded; our Voya- 
wes, Abſences, Marriages, and Deaths, the Re- 
ception of good, or ill News; the Change of 
principal Servants, and the like. An ancient 
Cuſtom, which I think it would not be amiſs 
br every one to revive in his own Houſe ; and 
- I did very fooliſhly in neglecting the 
8. . 


l 
e 
b 
e- 
nend, but by no means imitate, ) which was, 
n- 
5 
h 
2 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the Cuſtom of wearing Cloaths. 


Hatever I ſhall ſay upon this Subject, I 
am of neceſſity to invade ſome of the 
bounds of Cuſtom, ſo. careful has ſhe been to 
ſive up all the Avenues. I was diſputing with 
ny ſelf in this ſhivering Seaſon, My 
A 33 | peo” | id Alhion 


* 
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Paſhion of going naked in thoſe Nations lately I ir 
diſcover'd, is impos d upon them, oy the hot 52 
Temperature of the Air, as we ſay of the A 
and Indians, or whether it be the original Fa. 2 
ſhion of Mankind; Men of Underſtanding, ſor. 1 
aſmuch as all Things under the Sun, as the Ho. jc 
ly Writ declares, are ſubject to the ſame Laws fl w 
were wont in ſuch Conſiderations as theſe, where de 
we are to diſtinguiſh the natural Laws fron Ml pe 
thoſe have been impos'd by Man's Invention, u N 
have Recourſe to the general Polity of the te 
World, where there can ane counterfeit·¶ {6 
ed. Now all other Creatures being ſufficiently Ml Fj 
furniſh'd with all Things neceſſary for the Sup - yi 
port of their Being, it is not to be imagind, il fe 
chat we only ſhould be brought into the World ar 
in a gefectiye and indigent Condition, and in be 
ſuch an Eſtate as cannot ſubſiſt without foreigu ye 
Aſſiſtance; and therefore it is that I believe, tha in 
as Plants, Trees, and Animals, and all Thing tic 
that have Life, are ſeen to be by Nature ſuff . wi 
ciently cloath'd and cover d, to defend then 
from the Injuries of Weather; * 
Luerct. 4. Proptereaque fere res omnes, aut corio ſunt, yo 
Aut ſeta, aut cencbis, aut callo, aut cortice tectæ. 5 
Moreover all Things, or with Skin or Hair, thi 
Or Shell, or Bark, or Calius cloathed are. - * 
ſo were we: But as thoſe who by artificial jy; 
Light put out that of the Day, ſo we by bor y, 
rowed Forms and Faſhions have deſtroy d our tre 
own. And tis plain enough to be ſeen, that 5 to 


Cuftom only which readers that impoſſible, that 
otherwiſe — ſo.; for of thoſe Nation alf 


who hare no manner of Knowledge of _ don 
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ely WM jog, ſome are ſituated under the ſame Tempe- 
bot Ml ture that we are, and ſome in much colder 
oor: Ml Climates. And beſides, our moſt tender Parts 
Fa. are always expos'd to the Air, as the Eyes, 
for. Mouth, Noſe and Ears; and our Country La- 
J- hourers, like our Anceftors in former times, gO 
i, with their Breaſts and Bellies open. Had we 
ere deen born with a neceflity upon us of wearing 
om Petticoats and Breeches, there is no doubt, but 
„% Nature would have fortified choſe Parts ſhe in- 
the tended ſhould be expoſed to the Fury of the Sea- 
cit-W ſons, with a thicker Skin, as ſhe has done the 
ty Fingers Ends, and the Soles of the Feet. And 
p- why ſhould this feem hard to believe? I ob- 
00,0 ſerve much greater Diſtance betwixt my Habit, 
old and that of one of our Country Boors, than 
d 108 betwixt his, and a Man that has no other Co- 
agu vering but his Skin. How many Men,efpecially 
tat in Try, go naked upon the account of Devo- 
ng tion? I knaw not who would ask a Beggar, 
af: whom he ſhould ſee in his Shirt in the Depth of 
vn inter, as brisk and frolick,as he who goes muf- 
led up to the Ears in Furs, how he is able to en- 

dure to go ſo 2 Why, Sir, he might anſwer you, 

you go with your Face bare, and I am all Face. 

The Tralians have a Story of the Duke of Florence 

tis Fool, whom his Mater asking, How being ſo 

) thin clad, be war able to ſupport the Cold, when he 
bimſelf, warm wrapt as be was, was hardly able to 
dit? Why, reply d the Fool, uſe my Receipt, to 
put on all your Cloaths you have at once, and you Il feel 
w more Cold than I, King Maſſaniſſa to an ex- 
zu team old Age, could never be prevail'd upon 
t ui to go with his Head cover d, how cold, ſtormy, 
coat or rainy, ſoever the Weather might be: Which 
allo is reported of the Emperour Sever. Hero- 
aus tells us, that in the Battels fought 9 
| | a the 
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- open. And King Ageſilans obſerv'd to a decre- 
pid Age, to wear a 


- zonius, manch'd always at the Head of his Ar 


bare; whether it was Rain, or Sun-ſhine, and as 


the A Fo and the Perſians,it was obſerv'd, both 
by nme and others, that of thoſe who were leſt 
dead upon the Place, the Heads of the 

tians were found to be without Compariſon hard. 
er than thoſe of the Perſians, by Reaſon that the 
laſt had gone with their Heads always coverd 
from their Infancy, firſt, wich Biggins, and then 
with Turbans, and the others always ſhav'd and 


to \ ways the ſame Cloaths in 
Winter, that he did in summer. Ceſar, ſays Su- 


a _tmH;, fo => ©S wh my © wo woe 


my, for. the moſt part on Foot, with his Head 


much is {aid of Hannibal, 


. * 
. 


— Tum vertice nudo, 
Excipere inſanos imbres, Cælique ruinam. 


Bare Head to march in Snow, and when it pours 
Whole Cataracts of Cold unwholeſome Showen 
A Venetian who has long liv'd in Pegu, and i 
lately return'd from thence, writes, that the 
Men and Women of that Kingdom though they 
cover all their other Parts, go always Barefoot, 
and ride ſo too. And Plato does very earneſtly MW . 

adviſe, for the Health of the whole Body, to give A 


* 
” 


the Head and the Feet no other Cloathing than * 
what Nature has beſtow'd. He whom the Pe- E e 
lacks have elected for their King, ſince ours * 
came thence, who is indeed one of the greateſt — 
Princes of this Age, never wears any Gloves, _ 


and for Winter, or whatever Weather can come, 
never wears other Cap abroad, than the ſame he 
wears at home. Whereas I cannot endure togo 
unbutton d, or unty d; our neighbouring I. 
oy XZ $ boureſs 
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bourers would think themſelves in Chains, if 


they were ſo brac d. Varro is of Opinion, that 
when it was ordain'd, we ſhould be bare in the 
Preſence of the Gods, and before the Magi- 
frate, it was rather ſo order'd upon the Score 
of Healch, and to inure us to the Injuries of 
Weather, than upon the account of Reverence. 
And ſince we are now talking of Cold, and 
French-men us d to wear Variety of Colours, 
(not IL my ſelf, for I ſeldom wear other than 


Black, or White, in Imitation of my Father,) 


let us add another Story of Captain Martin du 
Belay, who affirms that in the Voyage of Luxem- 
wg, he ſaw ſo great Froſts, that the Ammuni- 
tion Wine was cut with Hatchets and Wedges; 
was deliver'd out to the Soldiers by Weight, 
and that they carried it away in Baskets: and 


Ovid, 


Nudaque conſiſtunt formam ſervantia teſt Oui Tri. 


Vina, nec bauſta meri, ſed data fruſta bibunt. 4.3. El. 12, 
— The Wine 


dript of its Cask, retains the Figure ſtill, 
Nor do they Draughts, but Cruſts * l. 
will. 


At the Mouth of the Lake Mæotis, the Froſts 
xe ſo very ſharp, that in the very ſame Place 
where Mithridates his Lieutenant had fought the 
Enemy dry-foot, and given them a notable De- 
feat, the Summer following he obtain'd over 
them a famous naval Victory. The Romans fought 
at a very great Diſadvantage, in the Engage- 
ment they had with the Carthaginians near Pla- 


entia, by reaſon, that they went on to charge 
th their Blood fix d, and their Limbs numbd 
with / 


—y 
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' 7 with Cotd. Whereas Hannibal had caus d great 
Fires to be diſpers'd quite through his Camp to 
warm his Soldiers, and Oil co be diſtributed x, 
mongſt them; to the End, that anointing them. 

| ſelves, they might render their Nerves more 
| fupple and active, and fortify the Pores again 
| the Violence of the Air, and freezing Wind., 
that rag d in that Seaſon. The Retreat the 


Greeks made from Babylon into their own Coun. 
ety, is famous for the Difficulties and Calamities 
tliey had to overcome. Of which this was one, 
that being encounter'din the Mountains of 4. 
menia, with a horrible Storm of Snow, they loft 
all Knowledge of the Country, and of the 
Ways, and being driven up, were a Day and: 
Night without eating or drinking, moſt of 
their Cartel died, many of themſelves ſtarve! 
dead, ſeveral ſtruck blind with the Driving, and 
the Glittering of the Snow, many of them 
maimed in their Fingers and Toes, and many 
ſtiff and motionleſs with the Extremity of the 
Cold, who had yet their Underſtanding entire, 
Alexander ſaw a Nation, where they bury the 
Fruit trees in Winter, to defend them from be- 
ing deftroy'd by the Froſt, and we alſo may ſee 
the fame. But concerning Cloaths, the King 
of Mexico chang'd four times a Day his Apparel, 
and never put them on more, employing thoſe 
he leſt off, in his continual Liberalities and Re- 
wards, as alſo, neither Pot, Diſh, nor other 


Urenfil of his Kirchen, or Table, was ever ſer- 
ved in twice. 
, . \ C1 4 4 
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[ CHAP. XVI 


ll ES 
* 0 Cato the Tounger. 
ore | 


oy Am not guilty of the common Errour of 

[ judging another by my ſelf. I eaſily believe 

the WF dat in another's Humour that is contrary to my 

um own: And though 1 find my ſelf engag d to 

one certain Form, I do not oblige others to it 

z many do; but believe and apprehend a thou- 

nd Ways of Living, and contrary to moſt 

Men, more eaſily admit of Differences than U- 
mnformity amongſt us. I as frankly, as any one 

would have me, diſcharge a Man from my Hu- 

mours and Principles, and conſider him accord- 

ng to his own. particular Model. Tho Iam not 
continent my ſelf, I nevertheleſs ſincerely love, 

1nd: approve the Continency of the Capucbint, 

md other religious Orders, and highly commend 

heir Way of Living. I inſinuate my felt by T- 
megination into their Place and Love, and Ho- 

tour them the more, for being other than I am; 

Ivery much deſire, that we may be cenſur'd e- 

rery Man by himſelf, and would not be drawn 

into the Conſequence. of common Examples. 

My Weakneſs. does nothing alter the Eſteem 

| ought: to have of the Force and Vigour of 

thoſe who. deſerve it. Sunt qui vibil ſuadent, Cicere de 
um quod ſe imitari poſe confidunt. There are who ©” * 
ſſuade not bing but what they believe they can imi- 

ate themſelves. Crawling upon the Slime of the 
Larth, I do not for all that ceaſe to obſerve up 
n the Clouds the inimitable Height of ſome 
teroick Souls: Tis a great deal for me to have | 
ny Judgment regular and right, if the Effects | 
wa can- 


—— — 
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cannot be ſo, and to maintain this ſoveraignu th 

Part at leaſt free from Corruption: *Tis ſome. to 

thing to have my Will right and good, when lo 

my Legs fail me. This Age wherein we liye Ml Ju 

in our Part of the World at leaſt, is grown fol n 

ſtupid, that not only Exerciſe, but the very L th 
magination of Vertue is defective, and ſeems to tit 

be no other but College-Faſhion. mh 

n | the 

OO Hirace ED. Virtutem ver puta, ut Jo\ 
6. l 1. Lucum ligna: 5 lis 
ef] | f, \ (take; his 

Words finely couch'd, theſe Men for Vere cat 

As if each Wood a ſacred Grove could make, 6 


Cicero Tuſ. Duam vereri deberent, etiam fi percipere non poſſent 
* Which they ought to reverence, though they can 
comprehend. Tis a new Gew-gaw to hang in 2 
Cabinet, or at the End of the Tongue, as on 

the Tip of the Ear, for Ornament only. There 

> is no more vertuous Actions exſtant, and thoſe 
Actions that carry a Shew of Vercue, have y. 
nothing of its Efſence ; by Reaſon, that Profit 

Glory, Fear and Cuſtom, and other ſuch like 
foreign-Cauſes, put us in the way to produce 

them. Our Juſtice alſo, Valour and good Off 

ces, may then be called fo too, in Reſpect t 

others, and according to the Face they appear 

with to the Publick ; but in the Doer it can by 

no means be Vertue, becauſe there is anothe 

End propos'd, another moving Cauſe. Nov 

Vertue owns nothing to be hers, but what 1 

5 done by her ſelf, and for her ſelf alone. In that 
1 eat Battel of Poti læa, that the Greeks, undet trio 
the Command of Pauſanias, obtain d againſt Ma- 
| Jonizs, and the Perſians, the Conquerors, accord. 
ing to their Cuſtom, coming to divide amoofh 
| them 


— 


— 
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them the Glory of the Exploit, they attributed 


to the Spartan Nation the Preeminence of Va- 
ſour in this Engagement. The Spartans, great 
Judges of Vertue, when they came to deter- 
mine, to what particular Man of their Nation 
the Honour was due, of having the beſt behaved 
himſelf upon this Occaſion, found that Ariſtode- 
mus had of all others, hazarded his Perſon with 
the greateſt Bravery : But did not however al- 
low him any Prize, or Reward ; by reaſon that 
his Vertue had been incited by a Deſire to clear 
his Reputation from the Reproach of his Miſ- 
carriage at the Buſineſs of Thermopyle, and with 
a Deſire to die bravely, to wipe off that former 
Blemiſh. Our Judgments are yet ſick, and o- 
dey the Humour of our deprav'd Manners. 'I 
oblerve moſt of the Wits of theſe Times pretend 
to Ingenuity, by endeavouring to blemiſh and 
t6 darken the Glory of the braveſt and moſt ge- 
nerous Actions of former Ages, putting one 
ne Interpretation or another upon them, and 
orging and ſuppoſing vain Cauſes and Motives 
for thoſe noble Things they did. A mighty 
ubcilty indeed ! Give me the greateſt and moſt 
thblemiſh'd Action that ever the Day Pete 


Ent of the wiſeſt Men of all Ages, for the 
r 
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6 
World's Example, I ſhould endeavour to honour W th 
anew, as far as my Invention would permit, in all Nd 
the Circumſtances of favourable Interpretation. co 


- 
— S S ©® 


will think the two firſt, in Compariſon of the 
others, a little flat and languiſhing ; the thin 
more vigorous, but overthrown by the Extrava 
gancy of his own Force, He will then = 

* 


8 
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| 
r that there will be yet room for one or two Gra- 
ll ations of Invention to come to the fourth; but 
n. coming to mount the Pitch of that, he will 
it up his Hands for Admiration ; the laft, the 
it. art by fome Space, (but a Space that he will 
r= {Wſvear is not to be filled up by any humane Wit,) 
d be will be aſtoniſh'd, he will not know where he 
(. Wi. Theſe are Wonders. We have more Poets 
| 2 dan Judges and Interpreters of Poetry. It is 
eaſier to write an indifferent Poem, than to un- 
lerſtand a good one. There is indeed a certain 
by and moderate ſort of Poetry, that a Man 
may well enough judge by certain Rules of Art ; 
hut the true, ſupream and divine Poeſie, is equal- 
ly above all Rules and Reaſon. And whoever 
liſcerns the Beauty of it, with the moſt aſſured 
ind moſt ſteady Sight, ſees no more than the 
quick Reflection of a Flaſh of Lightning. This 
v2 ſort of Poeſie that does not exerciſe, but 
miſhes and overwhelms our Judgment. The 
Fury that poſſeſſes him who is able to penetrate 
ito it, wounds yet a third Man by hearing him 
epeat it. Like a Loadſtone, that not only at- 
tas the Needle, but alſo infuſes into it the Ver- 


eminent upon our Theatres, that the ſacred In- 
piration of the Muſes, having firſt ſtirred uß 
the Poet to Anger, Sorrow, Hatred, and out of 
imſelf, to whatever they will, does moreover 
by the Poet poſſeſs the Actor, and by the A- 
or conſecutively all the Spectators. So much 
do our Paſſions hang and depend upon one a- 
tother. Poetry has ever had that Power over 
Ine from a Child, to tranſpierce and tranſport 
r(Fme: But this quick Reſentment that is natural 
| d me, has been variouſly handled by Variety 
inkWol Forms, not ſo much higher and lower, (for 
| Z 2 they 


me to attract others. And it is more evidently _ 


Wa. $ 
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they were ever the higheſt of every kind,) as 

diftering in Colour. Firſt, a gay and ſpritely | 
Fluency, afterwards a lofty and penetrating G 
Subtilt7; and laſtly, a mature and conſtant 
Force. Their Names will better expreſs them; 
Ovid, Lucan, Virgil. But our Poets are begin 
ning their Career, 


3 Sit Cato dum vivit fama vel Cæſare major. 7 


— Let Cato's Fame. 
Whilſt he ſhall live, eclipſe Great Ceſar 5 Name. 
Says one. 


lui. — Et invictum devicta Morte Catonem. 


— And Cato fell, 
Death being overcome invincible. 
Says the ſecond. And the third ſpeaking of tt 
Civil Wars betwixt Cæſar and Pompeß; 


u 1. Viftrixe canſa Diis placuit, ſed Nets Catoni. 


—— Heaven approves, 
The conquering Cauſe, the conquer d Cato love 


And the fourth upon the Praiſes of Cæſar, 


Her. Car. Et cuntla terrarum ſubjecta, 
1 2. 0h Præter atrocem animum Catonis. 


And conquer d all where e er his Eagle flew, The 
But Cato's Mind, that nothing could ſubdue. 


And the Maſter of the Quire after having ſe 
forth all the great Names of the greateſt Roman 
ends thus, FE . 


Ant 
Th. 


— 1 


Great Cato giving Laws to all the reft. 


C HAP. XXXVII. 

That we Laugh and Cry for the ſame Thing. 
Wt: we read in Hiſtory, that Antigonus 

was ny much diſpleas d with his Son, 
ſor preſenting him the Head of King Pyrrhax 
his Enemy, but newly ſlain, fighting againſt 
him, and that ſeeing it he wept: That Rene, 
Duke of Lorraine, alſo lamented the Death of 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, whom he had himſelf 
defeated, and appear'd in Mourning at his Fu- 
neral: And that in the Battel of Azroy (which 
Count Monfort obtain d over Charles de Blow, his 
Concurrent for the Dutchy of Brittany, ) the 
Conquerour meeting the dead Body of his E- 


nemy, was very much afflicted at his Death: We 
nuſt not preſently cry out, 


ove: 


Et coſi auen che  animo ciaſcuna, 
Sus Paſſion ſotto el contrario manto, 


Ricopre, con la viſta bor chiara, bor bruna. 


That every one, whether of Joy or Woe, 
'> WThe paſſion of their Mind can palliate ſo, 
> [As when moſt griev'd, to ſhew a Count'nance 
ſe (clear, 


en melanchotick, when beſt pleas d appear: 


ben Porpuy's Head was preſented to Ceſar, the 
"I 2 3 Hiſtories 
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— His duntem jura Catonem. ends. 


* 
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Hiſtories tell us, that he turned away his Face, 
a4ẽẽs from a ſad and unpleaſing Object. There 
had been ſo long an Intelligence and Society 
betwixt them, in the Management of the pub. 
lick Affairs, ſo great a Community of Fortunes, 
fo many mutual Offices, and ſo near an Alli- 
ance, that this Countenance of his ought not 
to ſuffer under any Miſinterpretation ; or to be 
ſuſpected for either falſe or counterfeit, as this 
other ſeems to believe: 


Lucret. lib, : Zuatumique putavit 

9. Jam bonus eſſe ſocer, lachrymas e cadentes 
Effudit, gemituſque expreſſit pectore læto, 

Non aliter * abſcondere mentis 

Gaudia, quam . 


| 
And now he law _. 

T was fafe to be a pious Father- in-Law, 
He ſhed forc'd Tears, and from a joy ful Breaſt, ; 
Fetch'd Sighs and Groans ; conceiving Tean y 
Conceal his inward Joy. (would bet | 


For though it be true, that the greateſt Par F 
of our Actions, are no other than Vizor andi © 
Diſguiſe, and yer may ſometimes be real and 
true: that, 5 F 
) 

Sula Gel. Hæredis fletus ſub perſona riſus eft. 

8 | TIE. 

= . The Heirs diſſembled Tears behind the Skreen 


Could one but peep, would joyful Smiles be 


: | (ſeen 8 
ſo is it, that in judging of theſe Accidents, u H. 
are to conſider how much our Souls are oft 5h 


times agitated with divers Paſſions, And a 


riot 


(they ſay, that in our Bodies there is a-Copgret 


( 
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tion of divers Humours, of which, that is the 
Soveraign, which according to the Complexion 
weare of, is commonly moſt predominant in 
us: So, though the Soul have in it divers Mo- 
tions to give it Agitation; yet muſt there of ne- 
ceflity be one to over- rule all the reſt, though 
not with ſo neceſſary and abſolute a Dominion, 
but that through the Flexibility and Inconſtancy 
of the Soul, thoſe of leſs Authority, may, upon 
Occaſion, reaſſume their Place, and make a little 
Sally in turn. Thence it is that we ſee not on- 
ly Children, who innocently obey, and follow 
Nature, often laugh and cry at the ſame Thing : 
But not one of us can boaſt, what Journey ſo- 
ever he may have in hand, that he has the moſt 
ſet his Heart upon, but when he comes to part 
with his Family and Friends, he will find ſome- 
thing that croubles him wichin ; and though he 
refrain his Tears, yet he puts Foot i'th' Stir- 
rup, with a ſad and cloudy Countenance, and 
what gentle Flame ſoever may have warm'd the 
Heart of modeſt, and well-born Vitgins, yet 
are they fain to be forc'd from about their Mo- 
thers Necks, to be put to Bed to their Husbands, 
whatever this boon Companion is pleas d to ſay: 


Eſtne novis nuptis odio Venus, anne parentum Catul. 

' Fruſtrantur falſis gaudia lachrymulis, Num. 67. 
A Ubertim Thalami quas intra limina fundunt ? 
reen Non, ita me Divi, vera gemunt, juverint. 4 


ſeen Does the fair Bride the Sport ſo mainly dread, 
| That ſhe takes on ſo, when ſhe's put to Bed, 

„ Wall Her Parents Joys t' allay with a feign'd Tear, 
ole She does not cry in earneſt, I dare ſwear. 


reg i Neither 
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Neither is it ſtrange to lament a Perſon, whom 
à Man, would by no means ſhould be alive: 
When I rattle my Man, I do it with all the 
mettle I have, and load him with no feign'g, 
but downright real Curſes ; but the heat being 
over, if he ſhould ſtand in need of me, I ſhould 
be very ready to do him good: for I inftantly 
turn the Leaf, When I call him Calf and Cox- 
comb, I do not pretend to entail thoſe Titles up- 
on bim for ever; neither do I think I give my 
ſelf thelye in.calling him an honeſt Man pre- 
Tently after. Were it not the ſign of a Fool to 
talk to ones ſelf, there would hardly be a day or 
hour wherein I might not be heard to grumble, 
and mutter to my ſelf, and againſt my ſelf, 
Turd in the Focls Teeth, and yet I do not think 
that to be my Character. Who for ſeeing me 
one while cold, and preſently very kind to my 
Wife, believes the one or the other to be coun- 
terfeited, is an Aſs. Nero taking leave of his 
Mother, whom he ſent to be drown'd, was 
nevertheleſs ſenſible of Tome Emotion at this 
farewel, and was ſtruck with Horror and Pity, 
*Tis ſaid, that the light of the Sun is not one 
continuous thing, but that he darts new Rays 
ſo thick one upon another, that we cannot per- 


ceive the Intermiſſion. 


Largus enim liquidi fons luminis e#thereus Sol 
Irrigat aſſidue calum candore recenti, 


Suppetit atque novo confeſtim lumine lumen. 


For the æthereal Sun that ſhines ſo bright, 
Being a Fountain large of liquid Light, 

With freſh Rays ſprinkles ſtill the chearful Sky, 
And with new Light the Light does till ſupply. 


Juſt 
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[uſt ſo the Soul variouſly and interceptibly darts 
. : Wont her Paſſions. Artabarus ſurpriſing, once his 
de Nephew Xerxes, chid him for the ſudden alte- 
d, WW mion of his Countenance. As he was conſider- 
1g Ming che immeaſurable Greatneſs of his Forces 
d pafling over the Helleſpont, for the Grecian Expe- 
y dition, he was firſt ſeiz' d with a Palpitation of 
yy, to ſee ſo many Millions of Men under his 
p- Command, which alſo appear d in the Gayety 
1y his Looks: But his Thoughts at the fame in- 
e- fant ſuggeſting to him, that of ſo many Lives, 
to once in an Age at moſt, there would not be one 
or eit, he preſently knit his Brows, and grew Sad, 
e, nen to Tears. We have reſolutely purſu'd the 
if, WE Revenge of an Injury receiv'd, and been ſenſi- 
ik be of a ſingular Contentment for the Victo : 
ne Wl But we ſhall weep notwithſtanding : tis wor fs 
iy Wt Victory, though that we ſhall Weep: there 
n- Winothing alter'd by that: but the Soul looks 
is pon things with another Eye, and repreſents 
as dem to it ſelf with another kind of Face; for 
us {Ml every thing has many Faces, and ſeveral Aſ- 
y. Nees. Relations, old Acquaintance, and Friend- 
ne lips, poſſeſs our Imaginations, and make them 
ys ender for the time: but the Counterturn is ſo 
r- Whuick, that tis gone in a Moment. | 


WA Deo fieri celeri ratione videtur, 

Yum ſi mens fieri proponit, & inchoat ipſa. 
cine ergo animus quam res ſe perciet ulla, 
Ante oculos quarum in promptu natura videtur. 


Lucret, l. 3. 


No Motions ſeem ſo brisk, and quick as thoſe 
The working Mind does to be done propoſe. 
„ich once propos'd, her violent Motions are 
y. Vvifter than any thing we know by far. 


| | Ang 
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of Solitude; for what dges ſhe ſo much avoi 


and generous Deliberation, he does not lament 
not lament the Tyiape, but he laments his Brc 


give him leave to perform the other. 


Lis us pretermit that old Compariſon be 


and Offices, and that Tumult of the World, 9 


at the height to which their Ambitions aſpire 
does manifeſtly enough declare that their end 


And therefore, while we would make one con. 
tinued thing of all this ſucceſſion of Paſſion 
we deceive our felves. When Timoleon lament 
the Murther he had committed upon ſo mature 


the Liberty reſtor d to his Country, he doe; 
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ther: One patt of his Duty is perform'd, let y; 
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twixt the active, and the ſolitary Life, and 
as for the fine Saying, with which Ambitior 
and Avarice palliate their Vices, That we are u 
born for cur Selves, but for the Publick, let 1 
boldly appeal to choſe who are moſt intereſtec 
in publick Affairs, let them lay their hands up 
on their Hearts, and then ſay, whether on the 
contrary, they do not rather aſpire to Tit 


make their private Advantage at the public 
Expence. Bur we need not ask them the queſii 
on; for the corrupt ways by which they artige 


cannot be yery good. Let us then tell Ambit 
on, that it is ſhe her ſelf who gives us à ta 


as docigty? What does the ſo much ſeek as E 
bow-rogm.?. A. Man, may do well, or ill ever 
where: but if what Bias ſays be true, thi 
the greateſt part is the worſe, or what th 
, " 8 1 Ev Preache N 
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Preacher ſays, that there is not one good of a 
Thouſand : F * 


Fhebarum port vel divitis oftia Nili. 


becauſe the number of the Good's as few 
As Thebes fair Gates, or rich Nile Months do 


( (ſpew. 
xl 


the contagion is very dangerous in the Crows. 
A Man muſt either imitate the vicious, or hate 
them : Both are dangerous, either to reſemble 
them, becauſe they are many, or to hate many, 
tecauſe they are unreſembling. And Merchants 


inthe ſame Bottom, be neither diſſolute Blaſ- 
hemers, nor vicious otherways ; looking upon 


was, that Bias pleaſantly ſaid to ſome, who be- 
ing with him in a dangerous Storm, implor'd 
the aſſiſtance of the Gods, Peace, ſpeak ſoftly, 
kad he, that they may not know you are here in m 

Company: And of more prefling Example, Al. 
querque Vice-Roy in the Indies, for Emanuel 
King of Portugal, in an extream peril of Ship- 
wrack, took a young Boy upon his Shoulders, 
for this only end, that in the Society of their 
common Danger, his Innocency might ſerve co 
protect him, and to recommend him to the Di- 
vine Favour, that they might get ſafe to Shoar : 
Tis not that a wiſe Man may not live every 
where content, either alone, or in the Crowd of 
a Palace : But if it be left to his own choice, he 
will tell you, that he would fly the very ſight 
of the latter ; he can endure it if need be; _ 
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that go to Sea are in the Right, when they * 


ue cautious that thoſe who embark with them 


h Society as unfortunate. And therefore it 


MELO bent envi vis hight hb * 5 renner 
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if it be referred to him, he will chooſe the fic, Ml © 
He cannot think himſelf ſufficiently rid of Vice 
if he muſt yet contend with it in other Men: 
Charondes puniſh'd thoſe for ill Men, who were x 
convict of keeping of ill Company. There h x 
nothing ſo Unſociable, and Sociable, as Man, 
the one by his Vice, the other by his Nature. 9! 
And Antiſtbenes in my Opinion, did not give Ml {0 
him a ſatisfactory Anſwer, who Reproach'd him f 
with frequenting ill Company, by ſaying, 7}, 
the Phyſicians. Tiv'd well enough amorigſt the Sith. 
for if they contribute to the health of the Sick, Ml 5 
no doubt, but by the Contagion, cofitintal ſight Ml 
of, and familiarity with Diſeaſes, they muſt of Ml 0 
neceſſity impair their own.' Now the end 1 th 
ſuppoſe is all one, to live at more leiſure, and Ml jj 
at greater eaſe: but Men do not always take Wl 5 
dhe right way; for they often think they have to- 
tally taken leave of all Buſineſs, when they hare 
only exchang d one Employment for another. 
There is little leſs trouble in porecking a private 
Family, than 4 whole Kingdom: whereever 
the Mind is perplex'd, it is in an entire diſorder, il I. 
and Domeftick Employments are not leſs trou - I. 
; bleſom, for being leſs important. Moreover, Fe 
for having ſhak'd off the Court, and Publick V. 
Employments, we have not taken leave of the If 
principal Vexations of Life, © hi 
e. lib. 1. — Ratio, & prudentia chras, hit 
Ep. 11. Non locks effuſi late maris arbiter anfert« 5 
Reafon and Prudence, our Affections eaſe, I an 
Not remote Voyages, on unknown Seas. 
| ro 


Our Ambition, our Avarice, Irreſotution, Fears, Di 
and Inordinate Deſires, do not leave us when I the 


we forſake our Native Country: E 
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ce, Et poſt equitem ſedet atra cura. Hor. lib, 3. 
Nn , or ty. . Id Oae Is 


ere And who does mount his Horſe to this, will find, 
e He carries Black-brow'd Madam Care behind. 


ne She oft follows us even to Cloiſters, and Philo- 
ire ſophical Schools; nor Deſarts, nor Caves, Hair- 
im ſhirts, nor Faſts, can diſengage us from her: 


—Heret lateri lethals arundo. Hrg. Ex. 
ck, The fatal Shaft ticks to the wounded Side. 


ol one telling Socrates, that ſuch a one was no- 

| 19 thing improv'd by his Travels. I very well be- 

ind BY lieve it, ſaid he, for be took bimſelf along with 
bim. 


We uid terras alio calentes _ 
er. ll Sole mutamus? patria quis exul | Oe 16. 
ate Se quoque fugit ? 

ver 


er, To change our Native Soil, why ſhould we Run 
in. Lo ſeek out one warm'd by another Sun? 

fer, For yet what Baniſh'd Man could ever find, 

ic; When furtheſt ſent, he left himſelf behind? 


If a Man do not firſt diſcharge both himſelf and 
his Mind, of the Burthen with which he finds 
himſelf Oppreſs'd, Motion will but make it | 
preſs the harder, and ſit the heavier, as the La- 

| 


ding of a Ship is of leſs Incumbrance, when faſt, 
and beſtow'd in a ſerled Poſture ; you do a Sick 
Man more harm, than good, in removing him 
from Place to Place; you fix and eſtabliſh the 
Diſeaſe by Motion, as Stoops dive deeper into 1 
the Earth, by being mov'd up and down in the | 
7; place where they are deſign'd to ſtand. And 
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there- 
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therefore it is not enough to get remote from 


Uucxet. l. 5. 


Cum fugit, a collo trabitur pars longa catenæ. 


the Publick; tis not enough to ſhift the Soil 
only, a Man muſt fly from the Popular Diſpo- 
ſitions that have taken poſſeſſion of his Soul, 
he muſt Sequeſter and raviſh himſelf from him- 
nn af 


— Rupi jam vincula, dicas, 
Nam lufata canis nodum arripit, attamen illa 


| . (Chain, 
Thou'lt ſay perhaps, that thou haſt broke the 
Why, ſo the Dog has gnaw'd the Knot in twain 
That ti'd him there, but as he flies, he feels 
The pond'rous Chain till rattling at his Heels, 


We ſtill carry our Fetters along with us; tis not 
an abſolute Liberty; we yet caſt back a kind 
Look upon what we have left behind us; the 
Fancy is ſtill full of our old way of Living. 


Nj purgatam eſt pettus, que prælia nobis, 
Atque pericala tunc ingratis inſinuandum ? 
Luame conſcindunt hominum eupidinis acres 
Sollicitum cura, quantique perinde timores ? 
Luidve ſuperbia, ſpurcitia, ac petulantia, quantas 
Efficiunt clades, quid luxus, deſidieſque? 


_ | (ſtreight, 
Unlefs the Mind be Purg'd, what Conflidh 
And Dangers will it not inſinuate? 

The Luſtful Man, how many bitter Cares, 
Do gall, and fret, and then how many Fears? 
What Horrid Miſchiefs, what Dire Slaughter 


Will not Pride, Luft, and Petulancy do? (t90Fſach 
And lat 
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m ind what from Luxury can we expect, 
iind Sloach; but all the ill ill can effect? 
I he Mind it ſelf is the Diſeaſe, and cannot 
n. ape from it ſelf ; 5 
| * 
1 culpa eſt animus, qui ſe non effugit qunquars. Her. I. 1. 
Ep. 14 


ll in the Mind the Fault does lie, 
ſhat never from it ſelf can flie. 


nd there fore is to be call'd home, and confin'd 
vichin it ſelf ; chat is the true Solitude, and that 
my be enjoy'd even in Populous Cities, and 
he Courts of Kings, though more commodi- 
mſly a-part. 

Now ſince we will attempt to live alone, and 
not lo wave all manner of Converſation amongſt 
ind en, let us ſo order it, that our Contentation 
the my depend wholly upon our ſelves, and diſ- 
five all Obligations that ally us to others: Let 
; obtain this from our ſelves that we may live 


Stilpo having eſcap'd from the Fire that con- 
um d the City where he liv'd, and where he 
tad his Wife, Children, Goods, and all that e- 
rer he was Maſter of, deſtroy'd by the Flame; 
Demetrius Poliorcetes ſeeing him in ſo great a Ruine 
of his Country, appear with ſo Serene and Un- 
liſturd'd a Countenance, ask'd him, if he had 
receiv'd no Loſs ? To which he made Anſwer, 
No ; and that, thanks be to God, nothing was 
olt of his; which alſo was the meaning of the 
Philoſopher Antiſtbenes, when he pleaſantly ſaid, 
That Men ſhould only furniſh themſelves with 
luch things as would Swim, and might with the 
Owner eſcape the Storm ; and certainly, a' wiſe 
Man never loſes any thing, if he have 8 
i en 
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lone in good earneſt, and Live at our eaſe too. 
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When the City of Nola was ruin'd by the * 
barians, Paulinus, who was Biſhop of that Place, 


having there loſt all he had, and himſelf a Pri. 


ſoner, pray d after this manner, O Lord, defend 
me from being ſenfible of this Loſs ; for thou know- 
eſt, they have yet touch d nothing of that which i 
mine ; The Riches that made him Rich, and the 


Goods that made him Good, were ſtill kept en- 


tire. This it is to make choice of Treaſures, 
that can ſecure themſelves from Plunder and 
Violence, and to hide them in ſuch a Place, in. 
to which no one can enter, and that are not to be 
betray d by any but our ſelves. Wives, Chil. 
dren and Goods, muſt be had, and eſpecially 
Health, by him that can get it; but we are not 
ſo to ſet our Hearts upon them, that our Hap- 
pineſs muſt have its dependance upon any of 
theſe; we muſt reſerve a Back-ſhop, a With- 
drawing-Room, wholly our own, and entirely 
free wherejn to ſettle our true Liberty, our prin- 
Cipal Solitude and Retreat. And in this, we 
muſt for the moſt part entertain our ſelves with 
our ſelves, and fo privately, that no Knowledge 
or Communication, of any Exotick Concern, 
be admitted there, there to Laugh and to Talk, 
as if without Wife, Children, Goods, Train, 
or Attendance, to the end, that when it ſhall fo 
fall out. that we muſt loſe any, or all of theſe, 
it may be no new thing to be without them. 
We have a Mind pliable of it ſelf, that will be 
Company, has wherewithal to attack, and to 
defend, to receive, and to give: Let us not 
then fear in this Solitude, to languiſh under af 
uncomfortable Vacancy. | | 


In ſolis fis tibi turba locis. 


1e 
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In Solitary Places be 
Unto thy ſelf good Company. 


Vertue is ſatisfied with her ſelf, without Diſci- 
pline, without Words, without Effects. In our 
ordinary. Actions, there is not one of a Thou- 
fand that concerns our felves: He that thou 
ſeeſt ſcambling up the Ruines of that Wall, Fu- 
nous, and Tranſported, againſt whom ſo many 
Herquebuze Shot are levelt'd ; and that other all 
over Scars, pale, and fainting with Hunger, and 
yet refolv'd rather to Die, than to open his 
Gate to Him, doſt thou think that theſe Men 
xe there upon their own Account? No, per- 
venture in the behalf of one whom they ne- 
ter ſaw, and that never concerns himſelf for 
ich- their Pains, and Danger, but lies wallowing the 


rely Wl while in Sloath and Pleaſure: This other Sla- 


cin-W reting, Blear-ey'd, Slovenly Fellow, that thou 
we i feſt come out of his Study after Midnight, 
vich Wl dot thou think he has been tumbling over Books, 
doe w learn how to become a better Man, Wiſer, 
ern, ind more Content: No ſuch matter, he will 
alk, there end his Days, but he will teach Poſterity 
an, the meafare of Plautus his Verſes, and the Or- 
uo thography of a Latin Word: Who is it that does 
ele, WM not voluntarily exchange his Health, his Repoſe, 
em. and his very Life for Reputation, and Glory? 
1 de The moft uſeleſs, frivolous, and falſe Coin that 
to paſſes currant amongſt us: Our own Death does 
not not ſufficiently terrifie, and trouble us, let us 
r 1 moreover charge our ſelves, with thoſe of our 

Vives, Children, and Family: Our own At- 


fairs do not afford us anxiety enough, ler us un- 


dertake thoſe of our Neighbours, and Friends, 
ſtill more to break our Brains, and torment us. 
1 A a Va 
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Ter. Adel, Vah quemquamne hominem in animum -inſtituere aut 
AI, 1. Sc. Parare, quod ſit charius, quam igſe eſt ſibi? 
I» | , 

| 


p 


Any thing dearer, than himſelf to prize? 


.ons to our Selves, and to our own Eaſe, and 


Alas? What Mortal will be ſo unwiſe 


Solitude ſeems to me to have the beſt Pretence, 
in ſuch as have already employed their moſt 2 
active and flouriſhing Age in the World's Ser- 
vice; by the example of Thales. We have 
lived enough for others, let us at leaſt lire b 
out the ſmall Remnant of Life for our Selves ; il x 
let us now call in our Thoughts, and Intenti- WM /;, 


Repoſe: Tis no light thing to make a ure 
Retreat, it will be enough to do without mix- 
ing other Enterpriſes and Deſigns, ſince God 
gives us leiſure to prepare for, and to order our 
Remove, let us make ready, truſs our Baggage, 
take leave betimes of the Company, let us diſ- 
entangle our ſelves from thoſe violent Importu- 
nities that engage us elſewhere, and ſeparate u 
from our ſelves: We muſt break the Knot of 
our Obligations, how ſtrong ſoever, and here 
after love this, or that; but eſpouſe nothing, 
but our Selves : That is to fay, let the remai 

der be our own, but not ſo joyn'd and ſo cloſe 
as not to be forc'd away without ſlaying us, or 
tearing part of the whole Piece. The greatell 


thing in the World is for a Man to know thay toy 
he is his own ; Tis time to wean. our ſelves from dat 
Society, when we can no more add any thing ture 
to it; and who is not in a Condition to Lend wh. 
muſt forbid himſelf to Borrow. Our ForceW en] 
begin to fail us, and are of no more uſe fol ©; 
Foreign Offices; let us call them in, and loch the 


them up at Home; He that can within himſell ſely 
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caſt off, and disband the Offices of ſo many 
Friendſhips, and that tumult of Conyerſation he 
has contracted in the buſy World, let him do 
it: In this decay of Nature, which renders him 
uleleſs, burthenſom, and importunate to others, 
let him have a care of being uſeleſs, burthen- 
ſom,and importunate to himſelf : Let him ſooth, 
and careſs himſelf, and above all Things be 
ſure to govern himſelf with Reverence to his 
Reaſon and Conſcience, to that Degree, as to 
be aſham'd to make a falſe ſtepin their Preſence, 


Rarum eft enim, ut ſatis ſe quiſque vereatur. For ux. 


ts rarely ſeen that Men have Reſpect, and Reye- 
rence enough for themſelves. Socrates ſays, that 
Boys are to cauſe themſelves to be inſtructed, 
Men to exerciſe themſelves in well doing, and 
old Men to retire from all Civil and Military 
Employments, living at their own Diſcretion, 
withour the Obligation to any certain Office; 
There are ſome Complexions more proper fox 
theſe Precepts of Retirement, than others, ſuch 
zare of a ſoft and faint Apprehenſion, and of 
2tender Will, and Affection, as I am, will ſoon- 
erencline to this Advice, than active and buſy 
Souls, which embrace all, engage in all, ang 
are hot upon every thing, who offer, preſent, 
and give themſelves up to every Occaſion. W. 

xe to ſerve our ſelves with theſe accidental an 

extraneous Things, ſo far as they are pleaſang 
tous, but by no means to lay our principal Foun» 
dation there. This is no true one, neither Na- 
ture nor Reaſon can allow it ſo to be, and 
why therefore ſhould we contrary to their Laws, 
enſlave our own Contentment, by giving it in- 
to the power of another ? To anticipate alſo 


the accidents of Fortune, and to deprive our 
ſelves of choſe things we have in our own 
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Epiſt. 15. 


Power, as ſeveral have done upon the account 
of Devotion, and fome Philoſophers by dif- 
courſe ; to ferve a Mans ſelf, to lie hard, to 
put out cur own Eyes, throw Wealth into the 
River, and to feek ont Grief, (the one by the 
uneaſineſs and mifery of this Life, to pretend 
to blifs in another ; the other by laying them- 
felves tow, to avoid the Danger of 1 are 
acts of an exceſſive Nature. The ftouteſt, and 
moſt obſtinate Natures, render even their moſt 
abſtruſe Retirements Glorious and Exemplary. 


—Tuta, & parvula laude, 

Cum res drficiunt , ſatis inter vilia fortis : 
Verum ubi quid melius comigit, & unctius idem 
Hos ſapere, & ſolos aio hene vi vere, quorum 
Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 


Where plenty fails, 

A ſecure 8 I like well, 

And love the Man difafter cannot quell: 
But when good Fortune with a liberal Hand 
Her Gifts beftows ; thoſe Men I underſtand 
Alone happy to Live, and to be Wiſe, 
Whoſe Money does in neat built Villa's riſe, 


A great deal leſs would ſerve my turn well e— 
nough. Tis enough for me under Fortunes Fa- 
your to prepare my ſelf for her Diſgrace, and 
being at my eaſe to repreſent to my ſelf, as far 
as my Imagination can ſtretch, the ill to come; 
as we do at Juſts, and Tiltings, where we 
counterfeit War in the greateſt calm of Peace. 
do not think Arceſilaus the Philoſopher thelels 
Temperate and Reform'd, for knowing that he 
made uſe of Gold, and Silver Veſſels, when the 
condition of his Fortune allow'd him ſo to = 

ut 


— 
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But have a better Opinion of him, than if he 


had deni d himſelf what he us'd with Liberali- 
ty and Moderation. I ſee the utmoſt Limits 
of Natural Neceflicy, and conſidering a poor 
Man begging at my Door oft-times more Jo- 
cund and more Healthy than I my ſelf am, I 
put my felt into his place, and attempt to dreſs 
my Mind after his Mode; and running in like 
manner over other Examples, though I fancy 
Death, Poverty, Contempt, and Sickneſs tread- 
ing on my Heels, I eafily reſolve not to be af- 


frighted, foraſmuch as a leſs than I takes them 


with ſo much Patience, and am not willing to 
believe that a leſs Underſtanding can do more 


than a greater; or that the effects of Precept 


cannot arrive to as great a height, as thoſe of 
Cuſtom : And knowing of how uncertain dura- 
tion theſe accidental Conveniences are, I never 
forget, in the height of all my Enjoyments, to 
make it my chiefeſt Prayer to Almighty God, 
that he will pleaſe to render me content with 
my ſelf, and the Condition wherein I am. 1 
lee ſeveral young Men very Gay, and Frolick ; 
who nevertheleſs keep a Maſs of Pills in their 
Trunk at Home, to take when the Rheum ſhall 
fall, which they fear ſo much the leſs, becauſe 
they think they have Remedy at hand; Every 
one ſhould do the ſame, and moreover if the 

ind themfelves ſubje& to ſome more violent pil 
eaſe, ſhould furniſh themſelves with ſuch Me- 
dicines as may numb and ſtupify the Pare: The 
Employment a Man ſhonld chooſe for a Se- 
dentary Life, ought neither to be a. laborious, 
nor an unpleaſing one, otherwiſe tis to no pur- 
poſe at all to be reti d: Andqhis depends upon 


every ones liking,” and hum mine has no 
manner of complacency for Husbandry, and 
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ſiich as love ir, ought to apply the tnſ#lves to it 
with Moderation. os 

+: Eb. 1. Conaritut fibt res, non ſe ſubmittere rebus. 


| A Man ſhould to himſelf his Buſineſs fit; 1 
But ſhonld not to Affairs himſelf ſubmit. 


fiusbandry is otherwiſe a very Servile Employ. 
ment, as Saluſt tells us; though ſome parts of q 


ir are more excuſable than the reſt, as the care 
of Gardens, which Zenopbon attributes to Cyrus, 
and a Mean may be found out betwixt ſordid 
and homely Affection, ſo full of perpetual Soli- 
tude, which is ſeen in Men who make it their 
entire Buſineſs and Study, and that ſtupid and 
extream Negligence, letting all things go at 
Random, we ſee in others. 


Br. Ey 2. Democriti becus edit agellos, 


Cultaque, dum peregre eſt auimus ſine corpore welos. 


Demberitus his Catte? ſpoils his Corn, 

Whilft he from thence on Fancy's Wings is 
\ 17 #4 G f * 1 b 1 1 . (born. 
But let vs hear what advice the younger Pliny 
* Carinins gives his Friend * Cornelius Rufus, upon the Sub- 
Raſw. ſect of Solitude; I advife thee, in the plentiful 
etitement wherein thou art, to leave to thy 
Hinds, and inferior Servants, the care of thy 
Husbandry, and to addict thy ſelf to the Study 
of Letters, to extract from thence ſomething 
chat may be entirely and abſolutely thine own. 
By which, he meant Reputation; like Cicero, 
why ſays; that tgbwdutd- employ his Solitude 
and Retireme Publick Affairs, to ac- 


Wire by his ring an immortal Life. 
190! Cn | Ufqu 
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cl. 


it 
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Scire tuum nihil eſt, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter? 


k all thy Learning nothing, unleſs thou, 
That thou art Knowing, make all others know ? 


t appears to be Reaſon, when a Man talks of | 


Y- WM retiring from the World, that he ſhould look 
of Wl quite out of himſelf. Theſe do it but by halves. 
re They deſign well enough for themſelves, tis true, 
wen they ſhall be no more in it; bur ſtill they 


pretend to extract the Fruits of that Deſign from 
the World, when abſented from it, by a ridi- 
culous Contradiction. The Imagination of thoſe 
who ſeek Solitude, upon the account of Devo- 
tion, filling theit Hopes = certainty of Di- 
rine Promiſes in he other Life, is much more 
nationally founded They propoſe to themſelves 
„ Cod, an inſinit Object in Goodneſs and Pow- 
er. The Soul has there where withal, at full li- 
berty, to ſatiate her Deſires. Afflictions and 
is WI dufferings turn to their Advantage, being under- 
gone for the acquiſition of an eternal Health, 
and everlaſting Joys. Death is to be wilh'd and 
m long'd for, where it. is the paſſage to ſo perfect 
b- W 2 Condition. And the tartneſs of theſe ſevere 
v! Rules they impoſe upon themſelves, is immedi- 
1y WW ately taken away by Cuſtom, and all their car- 
1y WW nal Appeties baffled and ſubdu'd, by refuſing to 
y humour and feed them; they being only ſup- 
ported by Uſe and Exerciſe. This ſole end 
n. there foreß of another happy and immortal Life, 
is that which really merits, that we ſhould aban- 
ie don the Pleaſures and Conveniences of this. 
And who can really and conſtantly enflame his 
Soul with the ardour of this liyely Faith and 
uf Aa 4 Hope, 


Uſque adeo ne Per, Sat. 1. 


- 


— 
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Hope, does ered for himſelf in this Solitude, a 
more voluptuous and delicious Life, than any 
other ſort of . Living whatever. Neither the End 
then, nor the Means of this Advice of Pliny, 
pleaſes me, for we often fall out of the Frying. 
pan into the Fire. This Book-Employment is 
as painful as any other, and as gfeat an Enemy 
to Health, which ought to be the firſt thing in 
every Man's proſpe& ; neither ought a Man to 
be allur'd with the pleaſure of it, which is the 
ſame that deſtroys the Wary, Avaritious, Volup- 
tuous and Ambitious Men. The Wiſe give us 
caution enough, to beware the Treachery of 
our Deſires, and to diſtinguiſh true and entire 
Pleaſures, from ſuch as are mix'd and complica- 
red with greater. Pain. For the greateſt part of 
Pleaſures, (ſay the) wheedle and careſs, on- 
to ſtrangle us, like thoſe r the Egypti- 
ans call'd 3 ; and if the Head-Ach ſhould 
come before Drunkenneſs, we ſhould have a 
care of Drinking too much: but Pleaſure to de- 
ceive us, marches before, and conceals her Train, 
Books are pleaſant, but if by being over Studi- 
ous, we impair our Health, and ſpoil our good 
Humour, two of the beſt Pieces we have, let us 
give it over; for 1 for my part am one of thoſe 
who think, that no Fruit deriv'd from them, 
can recompence ſo great a Loſs, As Men who 
feel themſelves weakned by a long Series of In- 
diſpoſition, give themſelves up at laſt to the 
. mercy of Medicine, and ſubmit to certain Rules 
of Living, which they are for the future never 
to Tranſgreſs; ſo he who retires, weary of, and 
diſguſted wich, the common way of Living, 
 oughtto model this new One he enters into, by 
the Rules of Reaſon, and to inſtitute and eſta- 
bliſn ie by Premeditation, and after the beſt 35. 
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tod he can contrive. He ought to have taken 
ave of all ſorts of Labour, what Advantage 
ſever he may propoſe to himſelf by it; and 
generally to have ſhaken off all thoſe Paſſions 
which diſturb che Tranquillity of Body and Soul, 
ud then chooſe the Way that beſt ſuits with his 


own Humour : 
Unuſquiſque ſua noverit ire vis. 7 
Every one beſt doth know, — 
In his own Way to go. 


In Menagery, Study, Hunting, and all other 
krerciſes, Men are to proceed to the utmoſt 
limits of Pleaſure ; but muſt take heed of en- 
aging further, where Solitude and Trouble 
gin to mix. —.— are to = ſo much 
Employment only, as is nece to keep us 
in - wg and 7 defend us from the — 
niences, that the other Extream, of a dull and 
fnpid Lazineſs brings along with it. Thera 
xe ſome Steril, Knotty Sciences, and chiefl 

kathmer'd out for the Crowd; let ſuch be left 
o them who are engag d in the Pablick Service: 
e {for my part care for no other Books, but ei- 
ther ſuch, as are pleaſant and eaſy, to delight 


*: ne, or thoſe, that comfort and inſtruct me, how 

n. WT © regulate my Life and Death. 

r 

les acitum ſylvas inter reptare Glubres, Her: Rp. 44. 


er Cantem quidquid dignuns apiente bonoque eſt. 
ad iN Silently Meditating in the Groves, | 
85 What beſt, a Wiſe and Honeſt Man behoves. 


a- Vier Men propoſe to themſelves a Repoſe 
| wholly Spiritual, as having great force and w. 
5 | | a gour 


* bib, 1. 
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gour of Mind; but for me, who have a very 
ordinary Soul, I find it very neceffary, to ſupport 
my ſelf with bodily Conveniences ; and Age 
having of late depriv'd me of thoſe Pleaſures that 
were moſt acceptable to me, I inſtruct and whet 

my Appetite to thoſe that remain, and are more 
ſuitable to this other Seaſon. We ought to hold 
With all our Force, both of Hands and Teeth, 
the Uſe of the Pleaſures of Life, that our Year, 
vdbne after another, ſnatch away from us. 


„ Coerpamus dulcia, noſtrum eff, | 
2 Ned vivis, cind, & manes, & fibula fes 


Let us enjoy Life's Sweets, 'for ſhortly we, 
Aſhes, pale Ghoſts, and Fables, all ſhall be. 
ö | " 7 


Now as to the' End, that Pliny and Cicero pro- 
poſe to us of Glory ; 'tis infinitely wide of m 
Account ; for Ambition, is of all other, the moſt 
contrary Humour to Solitude; and Glory and 
Repoſe are ſo inconſiſtent, that they cannot poſ 
ſibly inhabit in one and the ſame Place; and for 
ſo much as I underſtand, thoſe have only thei 
Arms and Legs diſingag d from the Crowd, thei 
Mind and Intention remain engag d behind more 
than ever. | : 


Tan, vetule, auriculis alienis colligis eſcas ? 


Perfiur, Doſt thou, old Dotard, at theſe Years, 
* 1 Gather fine Tales for others Ears ? 


They are only retir'd to take a better Leap, anc 
by a ſtronger Motion, to give a brisker Charge 
into the Crowd. Will yon ſee how they ſhoot 
fort? Let us put into the Counterpoile, the 
Advice of two Philoſophers of two very dit 
ferent Secs, writing the one to e ih - | 


— Y te a —y * et. tt. — 
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ther to Lucilius, their Friends, to retire into 
glicade from worldly Horfours, and the Ad- 
niniſtration of publick Affairs. You have, ſay 
ey, hitherto liv'd Swimming and Floating, 
ume now, and die in the Harbour: You have 
wen the firſt -Part of your Life to the Light, 
gre what remains to the Shade: It is impoſſi- 
ile to give over Buſineſs, if you do not alſo 
it the Fruit, and therefore diſengage your 
res from all the Concerns of Name and Glo- 
jy. Tis to be fear'd, the Luſtre of your for- 
fer Actions will give you but too much Light, 
nd follow you into your moſt private, and moſt 
ſcore Retreat: Quit with other Pleaſures; 
tat which proceeds from the Approbation of 
mother : And as to your Knowledge and Parts, 
yer concern your ſelves, they will not loſe 
beir Effect, if your ſelves be ever the better 
b* them. Remember him, who being ask'd, 
Why he took ſo much Pains in an Art, that 
wuld come to the Knowledge of but few Per- 
ns? A few are enough for me, reply d he, I 
we enough of one, hank enough of never 
tone. He ſaid true, you and a Companion, 
ve Theatre enough to one another, or you to 
jour ſelf, Let us be to you the whole People, 
ind the whole People to you but one: Tis an 
unworthy Ambition, to think to derive Glory 
tom a Man's Sloth and Privacy : You are 
o do like the Beaſts of Chace, who put out 

be Track at the Entrance into their Den. 
lou are no more to concern your ſelf how 
tie World talks of you, but how you are to 

alk to your ſelf : Retire your ſelf into your ſelf, 

ut firſt prepare your ſelf there to receive your 

elf: Ie were a Folly to truſt your ſelf in your 
them Hands, if you cannot govern your ſelf; 
| a 
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Ciceroruſt. Obſervantur * boneſtæ animo, Let juſt and bone 
Things ve {ti 


Queſt. I, 
2. 


a Man may as well miſcarcy alone, as in Com. 


ther'd gut of the Writings of Cicero, and thi 


pany, till you have rendred your ſelf as ſuch 
as before whom you dare not trip, and till yo 
have a Baſhfulneſs and Reſpect for your {ef 


repreſented to the Mind, Preſent con 
tinually to your Imagination, Cato, Phocion 
and Ariſtides, in whoſe Preſence the Fools them 
ſelves will hide their Faults; and make then 
Controulers of all your Intentions. Should 
they deviate from Vertue, your Reſpect to then 
will again ſet you right ; they will keep you i 
the Way of being contented with your ſelf tc 
borrow nothing of any other but your ſelf; tc 
reſtrainand fix your Soul in certain and limited 
Thoughts, wherein ſhe may pleaſe her ſelf, an 
having underſtood the true and real Goods 
which Men the more enjoy, the more the 
underſtand, to reſt ſatisfied, without Deſire o 
Prolongation of Life or Memory. This is the 
Precept of the true and natural Philoſophy, not 
of a Boaſting and Prating Philoſophy, ſuch a 
that of the two former. 
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A Conſideration upon Cicero, 


Ne Word more by way of Compariſon 
2 betwixt theſe two. There are to be ga 


Pong Pliny, (but little in my Opinion, re 
embling his Uncle in his Humour,) infinite Te 
ſtimonies of 3 beyond meaſure ambirious N: 
ture; and amongſt others, this for one, 
they both, in the Sight of all the World, ſoli 


Cite 
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je the Hiſtorians of their Time, not to forget 

dem in their Memoirs; and Fortune, as if in 

hire, has made the Vacancy of thoſe Requeſts 

he upon Record down to this Age of ours, 

wen ſhe has long ſince damn'd the Hiſtories 

temſelves to Oblivion. But this exceeds all 

leanneſs of Spirit in Perſons of ſuch Quality, 

s they were, to think to derive any great and 

hing Renown from babling and prating ; even 

pthe publiſhing of their private Letters to their 

friends, and fo withal, that tho' ſome of them 
dete never ſent, the Opportunity being loſt, 
bey nevertheleſs expoſe them to the Light, 
with this worthy Excuſe, that they were here- 
ſer unwilling to loſe their Labours, and have 
teir Lucubrations thrown away. Was it not very 
well becoming two Conſuls of Rome, Sovereign 
lagiſtrates of the Republick that commanded 
he World, to ſpend their Time in contriving 
Quaint and Elegant Mifhves, thence to gain the 
leputation of being Criticks in their own Mo- 
her Tongues: What could a pitiful School- 
mſter have done worſe, whoſe Trade it was to 
get his Living? If the Acts of Xenophon, and 
leſar, had not far enough tranſcended their E- 
bquence, I ſcarce believe they would ever have 
nken the Pains to have writ them. They made 
their Buſineſs to recommend not their Speak- 
ng, but their Doing. And could the Perfe&i- 
on of Eloquence have added any Luſtre propor- 
ionable to the Merit of a great Perſon, certain- 
ly Stipio and Lelius had never reſign'd the Honour 
of their Comedies, with all the Luxuriances 
and Delicacies of che Latin Tongue, to an Afri- 
un Slave; for that that Work was theirs, the 


and 


geauty and Excellency of it do ſuffciently de- 
care; beſides, Terence himſelf confeſſes as much, 
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and I ſhould take it ill from any one that would 
diſpoſſeſs me of that Belief. Tis a kind of it 
jurious Mockery, and Offence, to extol a M. 
for Qualities misbecoming his Merit and Con 
dition, * otherwiſe commendable in them 
ſelves, but ſuch as ought not however to be hi 
chiefeſt Talent: As if a Man ſhould commend 
a King, for being a good Painter, a good Ar 
chitect, a good Marks-man, or a good Runner 
at the Ring; Commendations that add no He 
nour unleſs mentioned altogether, and in the 
Train of thoſe that are more properly applica 
ble to him, namely, his Juſtice, and the Sci 
ence of Governing and Conducting his People 
both in Peace and War. At this rate Agricul 
ture was an Honour to Cyrus, and Eloquence 
and the Knowledge of good Letters to Char 

maigne. I have, in my Time, known ſome, whe 
by that Knack of Writing, have got both their 
Titles, and Fortune, diſown their Apprentice 
age, purpoſely corrupt their Stile, and affe 
Ignorance in ſo vulgar a Quality, (which alfa 
our Nation obſerves, to be rarely ſeen in ve 

intelligent Hands) to ſeek a Reputation by bet 
ter Qualities. Demoſthenes his Companions in the 
Embaſſy to Philip, extolling that Prince ſoſi a 
handſome, eloquent, and a (tout Drinker; D 
moſthenes reply d, That thoſe were Commenda vb 
tions more proper for a Woman, an Advocate 
or a Spunge, than for a King. 1 


Imperet bellante prior jacentem 
Lienis in boſtem. 


Firſt let his Empire fram his Valour flow, 
And then, by Mercy on a proſtrate Foe. 


(39. 4 Conſideration upon Cicero. 


Tis not his Profeſſion to know either how to 
hunt, or to dance well. 


rahunt Cauſas alii „ celique meatus 
Deſeribent radio, & fulgentia ſydera dicent, 


lie regere imperio populos ſciat. 


[et others plead at the litigious Bar, 

Deſcribe the Spheres, point out each twink- 
4 £5 (ling Star, 
Let this Man rule, a greater Art by far. 


flutarch ſays moreover, that to appear ſo excel- 
ent in theſe leſs neceſſary Qualities, is to pro- 
(ace Witneſs againſt a Man's ſelf, that he has 
hent his Time, and apply'd his Study ill, which 
mwght to have been employ'd in the Acquiſition 
of more neceſſary, and more uſeful Things, ſo 
that Philip King of Macedon, having heard that 
Great Alexander his Son, ſing once at a Feaſt to 
e Wonder and Envy of the beſt Muſicians there: 
ut not thou aſham'd, ſaid he to him, to ſing 
b well? And to the ſame Philip, a Muſician, 
with whom he was diſputing about ſome Things 
concerning his Art: Head'n forbid ! Sir, ſaid he, 
that ſo great a Misfortune ſhould ever befal you, as to 
mderſtand theſe Things better than I. A King ſhould 
be able to anſwer, as Ipbicrates did the Orator, 
who preſt upon him in his Invective after this 
manner : And what art thou, that thou braveſt 
t at this rate? Art thou a Man at Arms, art 
thou an Archer, art thou a Pike? I am none 
of all this; but I know how to command all 
theſe. And Antiſtbenes took it for an Argument 
of little Valour, in 1/-menas, that he was com- 
mended for playing excellently well upon a 
Flute. I know very well, that when J hear any 
Ry one 


Virg. Eu. 
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Sen. Ep. 6. mentum virile concinnitas. Neatneſs of Stile, 1 
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one inſiſt upon the Language of Eſſays, I had 
rather a great deal he would fay nothing. is 
not ſo much to elevate the Stile, as to depreſs 
the Senſe, and fo much the more offenſively, x 
they do it difgracefully, and ont of the Way 
I am much deceiv'd, if many other Eſſayiff 
deliver more worth nothing as to the Matter, ane 
how well, or ill ſoever, if any other Writer ha 
ſtrewed them either much more material, ot 
thicker upon his Paper than my ſelf. To bring 
the more in, I only muſter up the Heads, ſhoule 
I annex the Sequel, I ſhould ſtrangely multiph 
this Volume: And how many Stories have 
ſcattered up and don in this Book, that I onh 
touch upon, which ſhould any one more cur 
ouſly ſearch into, they would find Matter e 
nough to produce infinite Eſays: Neither thoſ 
Stories, no my Allegations, do always ſerve fin 
ply for Example, Authority, or Ornament, I d 
not only regard them for the Uſe F make « 
them: They carry ſometimes beſides what I aj 
pl them to, the Seed of a more rich and 
Matter, and ſometimes collaterally 

more delicate Sound both to me my ſelf, wha 
will expreſs no more in this Place, and to othe 
who ſhall happen to be of my Ear. 
But returning to the ſpeaking Vertue ; I fe. 

| no great Choice betwixt, not knowing to ſpeal 
any thing but very ill, and not knowing tc 
ſpeak any thing but very well. Non ef Om 


manly Ornament. The Sages tell us, that s: 
to what rns Knowledge, there is nothing 
but Philo phy ; and to what concerns Effeds 
nothing but Vertue, that is generally proper tc 
all Degrees, and to all Orders. There is ſo | 
thing like this in theſe two other Philoſopben 


oy 
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for they alſo promiſe Eternity, to the Letters 
they write to their Friends; but tis after ano- 
ther manner, and by accommodating themſelves 
for a good End, to the Vanity of another; for 
they write to them, that if the Concern of ma- 
ting themſelves known to future Ages, and the 
Thirſt of Glory, do yet detain them in the Ma- 
agement of publick Affairs, and make them 
kar the Solitude, and Retirement to which they 
yould perſuade them; let them never trouble 
themſelves more about it, foraſmuch as they 
hall have Credit enough with Poſterity to ai- 
ue them, that were there nothing elſe but the 
ry Letters thus writ to them, thoſe Letters 
il render their Names as known and famous 
$their own publick Actions themſelves could do. 
Ind beſides this Difference, theſe are not idle and 
mpty Letters, that contain nothing but a fine 
Gingle of well choſen Words, and fine couch d 
Phraſes, but rather repleat and abounding with 
gave and learned Diſcourſes, by which a Man 
tay render himſelf not more eloquent but 
fore wiſe, and that inſtru us not to ſpeak, but 
odo well: Away with that Eloquence that fo 
achants us with its Harmony, that we ſhould, 
bore ſtudy it than Things. Unleſs you will 
low that of Cicero, to be of ſo ſupream a Per- 
Aion, as to form à compleat Body of it ſelf ; 
id of him, I ſhall farther add one Story, We 
tead of him to this purpoſe, wherein his Na- 
tire will much more manifeſtly be laid open to 
Is; He was to make an Oration in publick, and 
bound himſelf a little ſtrained in Time, to fit 
is Words to his Mouth, as he had a mind to 
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er tf; when Eros, one of his Slaves, brought him 
"me 


Ford that the Audience was deferr'd till the 

herfÞext Day, at which he was ſo raviſh'd with Joy, 
foWlat he enfranchis'd him for the good News. 
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ach ben they would profeſs a greater and more re- 
it is ſheave Inclination upon more juſt Occaſions, 
ink ey have not wherewithal to expreſs it: I hate | 
nel Air of Flattery to Death, which is the Cauſe 
7h; Wiz J naturally fall into a ſhy, rough, and erude 
Th: peaking, that to ſuch as do not know 
10 eem a little to reliſh of Diſdain : I ho- 
toi 
gain 
wy be Ceremonies of Look and Geſture ; I offer 
Fi by ſelf faintly and bluntly, to chem whoſe I ef- 
> Aually am, and tender my ſelf che leaſt to him, 
op whom 1 am the moſt devoted: Mechinks 


dey ſhould read it in my Heart, and that my 
Apreſſion would but injure the Love I have 
1 ceived within. To Welcome, take Leave,” 
we Thanks, Accoſt, offer my Service, and ſuch 
tbal Formalities, as the Laws of our modern 
Wility enjoin, I know no Man fo ſtupidly 
provided of Language as my ſelf: And have 

wer been employ d in writing Letters of Fa- 
, and Recommendation, that he, in whoſe 
half it was, did not think my Mediation cold and 
perfect. The kaliansare great Printers of Let- 
. Ido believe I have at leaſt an hundred ſeve- 
Volumes ofthemʒ of all which thoſe of Hannibal. 


lov, ſeem. to me to be the beſt : If all the Paper 


ori are ſcoibled to the Ladies, all the Time when 
5 Hand was really prompted by my Paſſion, 
rde now in being, there might peradventure 
(> MM found a Page worthy to be communicated to 
7M young Enamorato's, that are beſotted with 
Jet Fury. I always write my Letters Poſt, and 
H precipicouſly, that though I write an intoile- 


able ill Hand, I rather chooſe to do ic my ſelf, 
lan to employ another; for I can find none a- 
4 ble 
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4 when I once begin to draw it in by Head and 


_ Clutter of Titles. 


ble to follow me, and never tranſcribe any 
but have accuſtomed the great Ones that knoy 
me to endure my Blots and Daſhes, and upo 
Paper without Fold or Margent. Thoſe tha 
coſt me the moſt Pains, are the worſt of mine 


Shoulders, tis a Sign that I am not there. I fall 
to without Premeditation or Deſign, the firf 
Word begets the ſecond, and ſo to the End of thi 
Chapter. The Letters of this Age conſiſt mori 
in fine Foldings, and Prefaces, than Matter 
whereas I had rather write two Letters, that 
cloſe, and fold up one, and always aſſign tha 
Employment to ſome other; as alſo when th 
Buſineſs of my Letter is diſpatch'd, I woul, 
with all my Heart transfer it to another Hand 
to add thoſe long Harrangues, Offers, and Pray 
ers that we place at the Bottom, and ſhould b 
glad that ſome new Cuſtom would diſcharge i 
of that unneceſſary Trouble; as alſo ſuperſerib 
ing them with a long Ribble-row of Qualitie 
and Titles, which for fear of Miſtakes, I hay 
ſeveral times given over Writing, and eſpeciall) 
to Men of the long Robe. There are ſo man 
Innovations of Offices, that tis hard to place ii 
many Titles of Honour in their proper and du 
Order, which alſo being ſo dearly bought, the) 
are neither to be miſtaken, nor omitted wit 
out Offence. I find the ſame Fault likewi 
with charging the Fronts and Title Pages of thi 
Books we commit to the Prefs, with ſuch 
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ſhat the Reliſh of Goods and Evils, does, in 
a great meaſure, depend upon the Opinion we 
have of them, 


M EN (ſays an ancientGreek Sentence) are 


tormented with the Opinions they have 
Wot Things, and not by the Things themſelves. 
Wit were a 8 Victory obtain'd for the Relief 

our miſerable humane Condition, could this 
Propoſition be eftabliſh'd for certain and true 
broughout. For if Evils have no Admiſſion 


uche us; but by the Judgment we our ſelves 
” mke of them, it ſhould ſeem that it is then in 
aner own Power to deſpiſe them, or to turn them 
| if v good. If Things ſurrender themſelves to our 


Mercy, why do we not convert, and accommo- 
fate them to our Advantage? If what we call 


rib Eri and Torment, is neither Evil nor Tor- 
* nent of it ſelf, but only that our Fancy gives it 


bat Quality, and makes it ſo, it is in us to 
change and alter it, and it being in our own 
Choice, if there be no Conſtraint upon us, we 
nuſt certainly be very ſtrange Fools, to take 
Arms for that Side, which is moſt offenſive to 
, and to give Sickneſs, Want, and Contempt, 
1nauſeous Taſte, if it be in our Power to give 
them a more grateful Reliſh, and if Fortune 
imply provide the Matter, tis for us to give it 
the Form. Now that which we call Evil, is not 
ſo of it ſelf, or at leaſt ro that degree that we 
make it; and that it depends upon us, to give it 
mother Taſte or Complexion, (for all comes 
to one) let us examine how that can be main- 
ain d. If the Original being of thoſe Things 
11 we 
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we fear, had Power to lodge themſelves in us, 
by their own Authority, it would then lodge 
it ſelf alike, and in like manner in all; for Men 
are all of the ſame kind, and ſaving in greate 
and leſs Proportions, are all provided with the 
ſame Utenſils and Inſtruments to conceive anc 
to judge; but the Diverſity of Opinions we 
have of thoſe Things, does clearly evidence 
chat they only enter us by Compoſition : One 
particular Perſon, peradventure, admits the 
in their true Being; but a thouſand others give 
them a new, and contrary Being in them. We 
hold Death, Poverty, and Grief, for our prin 
cipal Enemies, but this Death which ſome re 
pute the moſt dreadful of all dreadful Things 
who does not know that others call it the on] 
ſecure Harbour, from the Storms and Tempeſt 
of Life? The ſovereign Good of Nature? The 
ſole Support of Liberty, and the common and 
ſudden Remedy of all Evils? And as the ont 
expect it with Fear and Trembling, the othe 
ſupport it with greater Eaſe than Life. Tha 
Blade complains of its Facility, 
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Mors utinam pa vidos vitæ ſubducere nollet, 
Sed Virtus te ſola daret ! 


O Death! I would thou wouldſt the * 
RA pare 
That but the Daring none might thee confer. 


— 
4.30 
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But let us leave theſe glorious Courages. The 
dorus anſwer'd Lyſimachus, who threatned to kil 
him, Thou wilt do a brave Thing, ſaid he, tc 
arrive at the Force of a Cambarides. The great 
eft Part of Philoſophers, are obſery'd to have ei 
ther purpoſely prevented, or haſten'd,and afhſ 
ed their own Death, How many "—y 

en e peop 
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people do we ſee led to Execution, and that 
not to a ſimple Death, but mixt with Shame, and 
ſometimes with grievous Torments, appear with 
ſuch Aſſurance, what through Obſtinacy, or 
natural Simplicity, that a Man can diſcover no 
Change from their ordinary Condition ; ſettling 
their domeſtick Affairs, recommending them to 
their Friends, finging, preaching, and diverting 
the People fo much, as ſometimes to ſally into 
ſefts, and to drink to their Companions, as well 
is Socrates, One that they were leading to the 
Gallows, told them they muſt not carry him 
through ſuch a Street, leſt a Merchant that lived 


touch his Neck, for fear of making him laugh, he 


who promiſed him, that he ſhould that Day ſup 
with our Lord. Do you go then, ſaid he, in 
my room; for I for my part keep faſt to Day. 
Another having call'd for Drink, and the Hang- 
man having drank firſt, ſaid he would not drink 
after him, for fear of catching the Pox. Every 
Body has heard the Tale of the Picard, to whom 
being upon the Ladder, they preſented a Whore, 
telling him, (as our Law does ſometimes per- 
mit) that if he would marry her, they would 
ar fave his Life; he having a while conſidered her, ' 
re and perceiving that ſhe halted, Come, tye up, tye 
up, ſaid he, ſhe limps. And they tell another 
Story of the ſame kind, of a Fellow in Denmark, 
who being condemn'd to loſe his Head, and the 
like Condition being propos d to him upon the 
Scaffold, refus'd it, by reaſon the Maid they of- 
fer d him, had hollow Cheeks, and too ſharp a a 
Noſe. A Servant at Tbolouſe being accus'd of 


ereſy, for the Sum of his Belief, referr'd 
6 2 * bo ; himſelf 


there, ſhould arreſt him by the way for an old Pf 
Debt. Another told the Hangman, he muſt not /,, PA; 


was fo tickliſh. Another anſwer'd his Confeſfſor, .. / ©. 
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imſelf co that of his Maſter ; a young Student 
riſoner with him, chooſing rather to die, than 
ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded, that his Maſter 
could err. We read, that of the Inhabitants of 


Arral; when Lewis the Eleventh took that City, 


a great many let themſelves be hang'd, rather 
than they would ſay, God ſave the King. And a. 
mongſt that Mean-ſoul'd Race of Men, the Buf. 
foons, there having been ſome, who would not 
leave their Fooling at the very Moment of Death, 
He that the Hangman turn'd off the Ladder 
cry'd, Lqunch the Galley, an ordinary fooliſh Say. 
ing of his; and the other, whom art the Point 
pf Death, his Friends having laid upon a Pallet 

fore the Fire, the Phyſician asking him where 
his Pain lay, Betwixt the Bench and the Fire, ſaid 
he; and the Pricſt, to give him the extream 
UnRion, groping fur his Feet, which his Pain 
had made him pu!l upto him, you will find them 
ſaid he, at the End cf my Legs. To one that being 
preſent exhorted him to recommend himſelf to 
God, why, who goes thither, ſaid he? And the 
other replying, it will preſently be your ſelf, i 
it be his good Pleaſure ; would I were ſure to 
be there by to Morrow Night, ſaid he; do but 
recommend your ſelf to him, ſaid the other, and 
you will ſoon be there: I were beſt then, ſaid 


+ he, to carry my Recommendations my ſelf. In 


the Kingdom of Nærſingua to this Day, the Wives 
of their Prieſts are buried alive with the Bodies o 


their Husbands; all other Wives are burnt at their 


Husbands Funerals, which alſo they do not on- 
ly conſtantly, but chearfully undergo. At the 


eath of their King, his Wives, and Concu- 


ines, his, Fayourites, all his Officer, and do- 

meſtick Setvants, wh 

ber of People, preſent theniſelyes ſo chearfully 
; t 


tvants, which make up a great Num- 
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tothe Fire, where his Body is burnt, that they 
ſem to take it fora ſingular Honour, to accom- 
y their Maſter in Death. During our late 
War of Milen, where there happened ſo many 
Takings and Retakings of Towns, the People 
impatient of ſo many various Changes of For- 
tune, took ſuch a Reſolution to die, that I have 
heard my Father ſay, he there ſaw a Liſt taken 
of five and ewenty Maſters of Families, thar 
made themſelves away in one Week's Time: An 
Accident ſomewhat reſembling that of the Zan- 
thians, who being beſieg'd by Brutus, precipi- 
ated themſelves, Men, Women, and Children, 
nto ſuch a furious Appetite of dying, that no- 
thing can bedone to evade Death, they did not 
put in Practice to avoid Life; inſomuch, that 
Burus had much ado to fave but a very ſmall 
number. Every Opinion is of force enough, to 
make it ſelf co be eſponſed at the expence of Life. 
The firſt Article of that valiant Oath, that Greece 
took and obſerv'd inthe Median War, was that e- 
rery one ſhould ſooner exchange Life for Death, 
than their own Laws for thoſe of Perſia. What a 
world of People do we ſee in the Wars betwixt 
the Turks andthe Greeks, rather embrace a cruel 
nd Death, than to uncircumciſe themſelves to ad- 
aid mit of Baptiſm 2 An Example of which, no 
In Sort of Religion is incapable. The Kings of 
fes Caſtile, having baniſh'd the Fews out of their 
olg Dominions, Jobn, King of Portugal, in conſi- 
ir deration of eight Crowns a Head, ſold them a 
n-WF Retirement into his, for a certain limited Time; 
he upon Condition, that the Time prefixt coming 
u- expire, they ſhould be gone; and he to fur- 
- nilh them with Shipping, to tranſport them into 
u- 4frick. The limited Day came, which once 
ed, they were given to underſtand, that ſuch 
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as were afterwards found in the Kingdom ſhaulg 
remain Slaves: Veſſels were very ſlenderly pre 
vided, and thoſe who embark'd in them, were 
rudely and villainouſly uſed by the Seamen, 
who beſides other Indignities, kept them crui 

fing upon the Sea, one while forwards, and a. 
nother backwards, till they had ſpent all their 
Proviſions, and were conſtrain'd to buy of them 

at ſo dear Rates, and ſo long withal, that they 

ſet them not on Shoar, till they were all ſtrip 

to their very Shirts. The News of this inhu 

man Uſage, being brought to thoſe who re 
main'd behind, the greater part of them reſolvec 

upon Slayery, and ſome made a ſhew of chang 

ing Religion, Emanuel the Succeſſor of Joln 

being come to the Crown, firſt ſet them at Li 

berty ; and afterwards altering his Mind, or 

der'd them to depart his Country, aſſigning 

three Ports for their Paſſage. Hoping (ſays the 

Biſhop of Oforivs, no contemptible Latin Hiſtor 

an of theſe later times) that the favour of the 
Liberty he had given them, having fail'd of 
converting them to Chriſtianity; yet the diff 

culty of committing themſelves to the mercy of 

the Mariners, and of abandonigg.a Country 

they were now habituated to, and were grown 

very rich in, to go, and expoſe themſelves in 
ſtrange and unknown Regions, would certainly 
doit: But finding himſelf deceiv'd in his Expe- 
Ration, and that they were all reſoly'd upon the 
Voyage; he cut off two of the three Ports he 

had promiſed them, to the end, that the length 

and incommodity of the Paſſage, might reduce 

* . ſome; or that he might have Opportunity, by 
-crouding them all into one Place, the more 
conveniently to execute what he had deſigned ; 


which was to fore all the Children under Jour 
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teen years of Age, from the Arms of their Fa- 
thers and Mothers, to tranſport them from theit 
fight and Converſation, into a place where 
they mighe be inſtructed, and brought-up in our 
Religion. He ſays that this produc'd a moſt 
horrid Spectacle : The natural Affection be- 
twixt the Parents and their Children, and more- 
over their Zeal to their ancient Belief, contend- 
ing againſt this violent Decree. Fathers and 
Mothers were commonly ſeen making them- 
ſelves away, and by a yet much more rigorous 
Example, precipitating out of Love and Com- 
ffion, their young Children into Wells and 
ts, to avoid the ſeverity of this Law. As to 
the remainder of them, the time that had been 
prefix d being expit d, for want of means to tranſ- 
port them, they again return'd into Slavery. 
alſo turn d Chriſtians, upon whoſe Faich, 

+ alſo that of their Poſtericy even to this Day, 
which is a hundred Years ſince, few Portugueſe 
tan yet rely or believe them to be real Converts ; 
though Cuſtom, and length of Time, are much 
more powerful Counſellors in ſuch Changes, 
than all other Conſtraints whatever. In the 
Town of Caf lenau-Darry, fifty Hereticks, Albe- 
feois, at one time ſuffer'd themſelves to be burnt 
alive in one Fire, rather than they would re- 
nounce their Opinions. Quoties non modo dufores 
wſtr;, dicit Cicero, ſed uni verſi etiam exercitus, ad 
wn dubiam mortem concurrerunt? How oft, have 
not only our Leaders, but whole Armies, run 
to a certain and apparent Death. I have ſeen 
an intimate Friend of mine, run headlong upon 
rep with a real — — woe was root- 
in his Heart by divers plauſible Arguments 
which he 93 permit me to dilpoſſeſs 
him of, upon the firſt honourable you 
R | that 
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that offer d it ſelf to him, to precipitate him- 
ſelf: into it, without any manner of viſible Rea. 
ſon, with an obſtinate and ardent deſire of Dy. 
ing. We have ſeveral Examples of our own 
times of thoſe, even ſo much as to little Chil. 
dren, who for fear of a Whipping, or ſome 
ſuch little Thing, have diſpatch'd themſelves, 
And, what ſhall we not fear (ſays one of the 
Ancients to that purpoſe,) if we dread that, 
which Cowardiſe it ſelf has choſen for its Re- 
fuge? Should I here produce a tedious Cata- 
logue of thoſe of all Sexes and Conditions, and 
of all ſorts, even in the moſt happy Ages, who 
have either with great Conſtancy look'd Death 

in the Face, or voluntarily ſought it; and ſought 

It not only to avoid the Evils of this Life but 
ſome, purely to avoid the Satiety of Living; 
and others; for the hope of a better Condition 
elſewhere, I ſhould never have done. Nay, the 
Number is ſo infinite, that in truth, I ſhould 
1 have a better Bargain ont, to reckon up thoſe 
who have fear d it. This one therefore ſhall 
ſerve for all; Pyrrbo the Philoſopher being one 
Day in a Boat, in a very great Tempeſt, ſhew d 

to thoſe he ſaw the moſt affrighted about him, 
and encourag d them by the Example of a Hog, 
that was there, nothing at all concern'd at the I an 
Storm. Shall we then dare to ſay, that this bu 
advantage of Reaſon, of which we ſo much an 
boaſt, and upon the account of which, we think Wl Ci 
our ſelves Maſters and Emperors, over the reſt WM kn 

of the Creatures, was given us for a Torment? ¶ it 

To what end ſerves the knowledge of Things, MW Sh 

if it renders us more unmanly ? If we loſe t hit 
Tranquillity and Repoſe we ſhould enjoy with- gi 
out it? And if it put us into a worſe Conditi- ¶ be 
on, than Pyrrbos Hog ? Shall we employ the I co 
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Underſtanding, that was conferr'd upon us for 
our greateſt Good, to our own- Ruine? Set- 
ting our ſelves againſt the deſign of Nature, 
and the univerſal order of Things, which in- 
tend, that every one ſhould make uſe of the 
Faculties, Members and Means he has, to his 
own beſt Advantage? But it may peradventure 
be objected againſt me; your Rule is true e- 
nough, as to what concerns Death : But what 
what will you ſay of Neceflity 2 What will you 
moreover ſay of Pain, that Ariſtippus, Hierony- 
mw, and almoſt all the wiſe Men, have reputed 
the worſt of Evils ? And thoſe who have de- 
ny'd it by word of Mouth, did however con- 
fels it in Effects? Poſſidonius being extreamly 
tormented with a ſharp and painful Diſeaſe, 
pempeius came to Viſit him, excuſing - himſelf, 
that he had taken ſo unſeaſonable a time to come 
to hear him diſcourſe of Philoſophy ; God for- 
bid, ſaid Poſſidonius to him again, that Pain 
hould ever have the power to hinder me from 
talking, and thereupon fell immediately upon 
a Diſcourſe of the contempt of Pain: But in the 
mean-time, his own Infirmity was playing its 
t, and plagu'd him tothe purpoſe ; to which 
e cry d out, thou may'ſt work thy will, Pain, 
and torment me with all the Power thou haft, 
but thou ſhalt never make me ſay, that thou art 
an Evil. This Story that they make ſuch a 
Clutter withal, what is there in it, I fain would 
know, to the contempt of Pain? It only fights 
it with Words, and in the mean time, if the 
Shootings and Dolours he felt, did not move 
him, why did he interrupt his Diſcourſe ? Why 
did he fancy, he did fo great a thing, in for- 
bearing to confeſs it an Evil? All does not here 
conſiſt in the Imagination, our Fancies ma 
wor 


— — 
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work upon other Things : But this here is + 
certain Science that is playing its part, of which 
our Senſes themſelves are judge. | 


Luc. J. 4 Ei wiſe ſunt veri, rat io quoque falſa ſit omnis. 


Which if it be not here moſt true ; 
Reaſon it ſelf muſt be falſe too. 


Shall we perſwade our Skins, that the Jerks of 
u Whip tickle us? Or our Taft, that a Potion 
of Aloes is Graves Wine. Pyrrbo's Hog is here in 
the ſame Predicament with us; he is not afraid 
of Death, tis true, but if you beat him, he 
will cry ont to ſome : Shall we force 
the ral Law of Nature, which in every liy- 
ing Creature-under Heaven, is feen to eremble 
under Pain? The very Trees ſeem to groan un- 
der the blos they receive. Death is only ſek '! 

by Diſeourſe, foraſmuch as it is the motion of | 
an inſtant. 1 


SS SSS 


Ovid. Aut. fuit, aut weniet, nibil of greſentis in ils, . 
—_ Adorſque minus pane, quam mora montis aber. 1 
Death's always paſt, or coming on, in this th 
There never any thing of Preſent is: bi 
And the delays of Death more painful are, fc 
Than Death it elf, and Dying is by far. bi 


NI. 4: th 

A thouſand Beaſts, a thouſand Men, are ſoon- I dh 

er dead than threatned. That alſo which we 
principally pretend to fear in Death is Pain, the ¶ te 
ordinary Fore- runner of it: Net, if we may R 
believe a Holy Father, Malam mortem non facit, if 
miſt quod ſeguitur mortem. Nothing makes Death I 5. 
Evil, but what follows it. And I ſhould yet 1 
ſay more probably, that neither that which goes er 
before, nor that whieh follows after, are 9 H 


E 


„ 
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the Appendants of Death: We excuſe our ſelves 
ffely. And I find by Experience, that it is m- 
ther che impatience of the Imagination of Deach, 
chat makes us impatient of Pain; and that we 
find it doubly grievous, as it threatens us with 


Death. But Reaſon accuſing our Cowardice, for 


feacing a thing fo ſudden, fo inevitable, and fo 
infenſible, we take the other as the more excu- 
able pretence. All Nls that carry no other dan- 
ger along wich them, but ape x64. Evils them- 
elves, we deſpiſe as things of no danger. The 
Tooth-Ach, or the Gont, as painful as they 
are, being yet not reputed Mortal, who reck- 


ons them in the Catalogue of Difeaſes? But let 


us prefuppoſe, that in Death we ptincipally re- 
1 75 Pain, as alfo, there is Loom ap 88 be 
rar d in Poverty, but the Miferies it brings a- 
75 ii it, of Thirſt, Hunger, Cold, Heat, 

akching, and the other Inconveniences it 


mates us ſuffer, yet ſtill we have nothing to 


do With any thing büt Pain. I will grant, and 
very willingly, chat it is the worſt Accident of 
our Being, (for I am the Man upon Earth, that 
the moſt hates, and avoids ir, conſidering, that 
hitherto I thank God I have had ſo little Traf- 
fick with it,) but ſtill it is in us, if not to anni- 
hilate, at leaſt, to leſſen it by Patience, and 
though the Body ſhould mutiny, to maintain 
the Soul nevertheleſs in a good Temper. And 
were it not ſo, who had ever given Reputation 
to Vertue, Valour, Force, Magnanimity, and 


Reſolution ? Where were their parts to be plaid, 
if there were no Pain to be defi d? Avida eſt Semen. 
periculi vir. Vertue is greedy of Danger. 


Were there no lying upon the hard Ground, no 


enduring, arm'd at all 'pieces, the Meridional 


Heats, no feeding upon the Fleſh of Horſes, and 
| * | Aſſes 
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Aſſes, no ſeeing a Man's ſelf hack'd and hewqa « 
to pieces, no ſuffering a Bullet to be pull'd out 
from amongſt the ſhatter'd Bones, the ſtitching B 
up, cauteriſing, and ſearching of Wounds, 
by what means were the advantage we covet to 
have over the Vulgar to be acquir'd ? Tis far 
from flying Evil and Pain, what the Sages ſay, 
that of Actions equally good, a Man ſhould 
.moſt covet to perform that wherein there js 

| Cicero de greater Labour and Pain. Non eſt enim hilaritatt, 
fin. 1. 2. nec laſcivia, nec riſu, aut joco comite leyitatis, ſu 
Sept etiam triſtes firmitate, & conſtantia ſunt beat. 
For Men are not only happy by Mirth and 
- Wantonnefs, neither by Laughter and Jeſting, the 
Companion of Levity : But oft-times, the Gra 
ver and more Melancholick ſort of Men, reap 
Felicity from their Steadineſs and Conſtancy 
And for this Reaſon, it has ever been impoſſibſe 
to perſwade our Fore-fathers, but that the Vi 
Rories obtain'd by dint of Force, and the ha 

' zard of War, were ſtill more Honourable, than 


F _ thoſe perform'd in great Security, by Stratagem (cri 
or Practice. | | 7 * 

= ; 
Luer. lib, 9. Lætius eff, quoties magno ibi conſtat boneſtum. 115 

A handſom Act more handſom does appear, oz 

By how much more it coſt the doer dear. Off 


| Beſides, this ought to be our Comfort, that ay 
naturally, if the Pain be violent, tis but ſhort ge 

and if long, nothing violent, Si grawvs, brevs 

Cicero, ff longus, le vu. Thou wilt not feel it long, i 
thou feel'ſt it too much, it will either put an 

end to it ſelf, or to thee; if thou canſt not ſup 


6.4 port it, it will export thee. Memineris maxim jo 
k morte finiri; parvos multa habere intervalla requie- Gene 


tis : mediocrium nos eſſe dominoes : ut ſi tolerabiles 


ſent, feramms ; ſin minus, & vita, quam ea non pla- 
ceaf 


* 


* 
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ceat tanquam e theatro exeamus. Remember, that 
great ones are terminated by Death, that ſmall, 
have long intermiſſions of Repoſe, and that we 
xe Maſters of the moderate ſort : ſo that, if 
tolerable, we may bear them, if not, we can 
go out of Life, as from a Theatre, where the 
Entertainment does not pleaſe us; that which 
makes us ſuffer Pain with ſo much Impatience, 
z the not being accuſtomed to repoſe our chief- 
eſt Contentment in the Soul, that we do not 
enough rely upon her who is the ſole and ſove- 
aign Miſtreſs of our Condition. The Body, 
ſwing in greater or leſs Proportion, has but 
one and the ſame Bent and Biaſs ; whereas the 
Soul is variable into all ſorts of forms; and ſub- 
gas to her ſelf, and to her own Empire, all 
things whatſoe ver; both the Senſes of the Bo- 
dy, and all other Accidents : and therefore ic 
v that we ought to ſtudy her, to enquire into 
ber, and to rowſe up all her powerful Facul- 
tes. There is neither Reaſon, Form, nor Pre- 
cription, that can any thing prevail againſt 
her Inclination and Choice; of ſo many thou- 
lands of Biaſſes that ſhe has at her diſpoſal, let 
is give her one proper to our Repoſe and Con- 
krvation, and then we ſhall not only be ſhel- 
er d and ſecur d from all manner of Injury and 
Offence, but moreover gratiſied and oblig'd, if 
ve will, with Evils and Offences. She makes 
ter profit indifferently of all things. Error and 
Dreams ſerve her to good uſe, as a loyal matter 
to lodge us in Safety and Contentment. "Tis 
pain enough to be ſeen, that tis the ſharpneſs 
of our Conceit, that gives the edge to our Pains 
Wind Pleaſures. Beaſts that have no ſuch thing, 
leave to theic Bodies their own free and natural 
*ntiments, and conſequently, in eyery kind 

TT" CINE | very 
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very near the fame, as appears by the reſem- 
bling application of their Motions. If we would 
not diſturb, in our Members, the Juriſdiction 
that appertains to them in this, *tis to be be- 
liev'd, it would be the better for us, and that 
Nature has given them a juſt and moderate 
Temper, both to Pleaſure and Pain ; neither 
can it fail of being Juſt, being Equal, and 
Common. But ſeeing we have enfranchis'd our 
ſelves from theſe Rules, to give our ſelves up 
to the rambling liberty of our own Fancies, let 
us at leaſt help to encline them to the moſt a. 
greeable ſide. Plaro fears our too vehemently 
engaging our ſelves with Grief and Pleaſure, 
foraſmuch as theſe too much knit and ally the 
Soul to the Body : Whereas I rather, quite con- 
trary, by reaſon it too much ſeparates and diſu- 
nites them. As an Enemy is made more fierce 
by our Flight, ſo Pain grows proud to ſee uy 
truckle under it. She will ſurrender upon much 
better Terms to them who make head againſt 
her: A Man muſt oppoſe, and ſtoutly ſet him- 
ſelf againſt it. In retiring and giving Ground, 
we invite, and pull upon our ſelves the ruine 
that threatens us. As the Body is more firm in 

/ an Encounter, the more ſtifly and obſtinately 
it applys it (elf to it; fo is A with the Soul. 
— But let us come ro Examples, which are the 
proper Commodity for Fellows of ſuch feeble 
Reins as my ſelf; where we ſhall find, that it 
is with Pain, as with Stones, that receive 3 
more ſpritely, or à more languiſhing Luſtre, 
according to the Foil they are ſet upon, that it 
has no more room in us, than we are pleas d to 

Aug · le Ci. allow it. Tantum doluerunt, quantum doloribus | 

wit, Oe. inſeruerunt. They griev'd ſo much the more, by 


how much they ſet themſelves to grieve. We 
| are 
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are more ſenſible of one little touch of a Chi- 
rurgeon's Lancet, than of twenty Wounds with 
a Sword in the heat of Fight, The Pains of 
Child-bearing, ſaid by the Phyſician, and by 
God himſelf, to be very great, and which our 
Women keep ſo great a clutter about, there are 
whole Nations that make nothing of it. To 
fy nothing of the Lacedemonian Women, what 
alteration can you ſee in our Switzers Wives of 
the Guard, ſaving, as they trot after their 
Husbands, you fee them to Day with the Child 
hanging at their Backs, that they carried ye- 
tlerday in their Bellies ? And the counterteic 


Gipfies we have amongſt us, go themſelves to / 


waſh their's ſo ſoon as they come into the 
World, in the firſt River they meet. Beſides fo 
many Whores as daily ſteal their Children out 


of their Womb, as before they ſtole them in; 


that fair and noble Wife of Sebinus, 2 Patrician of 
Rome, for anothers intereft alone, without help, 


vithout crying out, or ſo much as a Groan, 


endur'd the bearing of two Twins, A poar 
imple Boy of Lacedæmon having ſtole a Fox, 
(for they more fear the Shame of their Knave- 
yin Stealing, than we do the Puniſhment of 
our Knavery,) and having got him under his 
Coat, did rather endure the tearing out of his 
bowels, than he would diſcover his Theft. And 
mother curſing at a Sacrifice, ſuffer d himſelf 
to be burnt to the Bone, by a Coal that fell in- 
to his Sleeve, rather than diſturb the Ceremo- 
ty. And there have been a great Number, for 
2 ſole trial of Vertue, following their Inſtructi- 
ons, who have at Seven Years old endur'd to be 
whipt to Death, without changing their Coun- 
tenance. And Cicero has ſeen them fight in Par- 
ws, with Fiſts, Feet * Teeth, till they have 

C 2 


faint» 
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ons of Tortures redoubled upon him one after 


fainted and ſunk down, rather than confeſs them- 
ſelves Overcome. Cuſtom would never con- 
quer Nature, for ſhe is ever Invincible, but we 
have infected the mind with Shadows, Delights, 
Wantonneſs, Negligence and Sloath ; and with 
vain Opinions, and corrupt Manners, render 
it Effeminate and Mean. Every one knows the 
Story of Scævola, that being ſlipt into the Ene- 
mies Camp to kill their General, and having 
miſs'd his Blow, to repair his Fault, by a more 
ſtrange Invention, and to deliver his Country, 
he boldly confeſs'd to Porſenna, (who was the 
King he had a purpoſe to kill,) not only his de- 
ſign, but moreover added, That there were then 
in his Camp a great Number of Romans, his 
Complices in the Enterprize, as good Men as 
he, and to ſhew what a one he himſelf was, 
having caus'd a Pan of burning Coals to be 
brought, he ſaw, and endur'd his Arm to Broil 
and Roaſt, till the King himſelf, conceiving 
horrour at the Sight, commanded the Pan to be 
taken away. What would you ſay of him, that 


would not vouchſafe to reſpite his reading in 2 


Book, whilſt he was under Inciſion? And of 
the other that perſiſted to Mock and Laugh, in 
contempt of the Pains inflicted upon him; ſo 
that the provok'd Cruelty of the Executioners 
that had him in handling, and all the Inventi- 


another, ſpent in vain, gave him the Bucklers: 
But he was a Philoſopher.” What, a Fencer 0 
Cæſars endur'd, and laughing all the while, his 
Wounds to be ſearch'd, launc'd and laid open. 
Luis mediocrts gladiator ingemuit ? Dur vultum mu- 
tavit unquam ? Duis non modo ſtetit, verum etiam 
decubuit turpiter e Duis cum decubuiſſet, ferrum reci- 


pere juſſus, collum contraxit? What mean rey 
| eve 
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ever ſo much as gave a Groan ? Which of them 
ever ſo much as chang'd his Countenance ? 
Which of them ſtanding or falling did either 
with Shame ? Which of them, when he was 
down, and commanded to receive the blow or 
the Sword, ever ſhrunk in his Neck? Let us 
bring in the Women too. Who has not heard 
at Paris of her that caus'd her Face to be flea'd, 
only for the freſher Complexion of a new Skin ? 
There are who have drawn good and ſound 
Teeth, to make their Voices more ſoft and 
ſweet, or to place them in better Order. How 
many Examples of the contempt of Pain have 
we in that Sex? What can they not do? What 
do they fear to do, for never ſo little hopes of 
an addition to their Beauty ? 


Vellere queis cura eſt albos  ſtirpe capillos, 


Et faciem dempta pelle referre novam. 


Who pluckt their gray Hairs by the Roots, and try, 
An old Head, Face, with young Skin to ſupply. 


I have ſeen ſome of them ſwallow Sand, Aſhes, 
and do their utmoſt to deſtroy their Stomachs, to 


get pale Complexions. To make a fine Spaniſh 


Th. lib. x. 
Eleg. 9. 


Boy, what Racks will they not endure of Twea- © | 


king and Braceing, till they have Notchesin their 
Sides, cut into the very quick Fleſh, and ſome- 
times to Death? It is an ordinary thing with ſe- 
veral Nations at this Day, to hurt themſelves in 
good earneſt, to gain Credit to what they profeſs, 
of which, our King relates notable Examples of 
what he has ſeen in Poland, and done towards 
himſelf. But beſides this, which I know to have 
been imitated by ſome, in France, when I came 
from that famous Aﬀembly of the Eſtates at Blois, 

| Cc 3 I had 
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I had a little before ſeen a Maid in Picardy, who 
ro manifeſt the ardour of her Promiſes, as alſo 
her Conſtancy, give her ſelf, with a Bodkin ſhe 
wore in her Hair, four or five good luſty Stabs 
into the Arm, till the Blood guſh'd out to ſome 

urpole. The Turks make themſelves great 
Pals in honour of their Miſtreſſes, and to the 
end they may the longer remain, they preſent- 
ly clap fire to the Wound, where they hold it 
an uncredible time to ſtop the Blood, and form 
the Cicatrice; People that have been Eye- wit 


neſs of it, have both writ and ſworn it to me. 


But for ten Aſpers, there are there every day 
Fellows to be found, that will give themſelves 
a good deep ſlaſh in the Arms or Thighs. I am 
willing, though to have the Teſtimonies neareſt 


to us, when we have moſt need of them; for 


Chriſtendom does furniſh us with enow. And 
after the Example of our bleſſed Guide, there 
have been many who would bear the Croſs. We 
learn by Teſtimony, very worthy of Belief, that 
the King St. Lewis wore a Hair-ſhirt, till in his 
old Age his Confeſſor gave him a Diſpenſation 
to leave it off ; and that every Friday he causd 
his Shoulders to be drubb'd by his Prieſt with 
ſix ſmall Chains of Iron, which were always 
Carried about amongſt his Night Accoutrements 
for that purpoſe. William our laſt Duke of Gui- 
enne, the Father of this Eleanor who has tranſ- 


mitted this Dutchy into the Houſes ot Force 


and England, continually for ten or twelve Years 
before he died, wore a Suit of Arms under a Re- 
Ji gone Habit, by way of Penance. Fullee Count 
of Anjou, went as far as Jeruſalem, there to cauſe 


| himſelf to be whipt by two of his Servants, 


with a Rope about his Neck, before the Sepul- 
chre of our Lord: But do we not moreover e- 
1 8 * 3 very 
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very Gaad Friday, in ſæveral Places, fee great 
numbers of Men and Women, beat and whi 
themſelyes till they lacerate and cut the Fleſh 
to the very Bones; I ha e often ſeen this, and 
without Enchantment, when it was ſaid, there 
were ſomg amongſt them, (for they go dil. 
guis d,) wha for _— undertcok by this means 
to ſave harmleſs the Religion of others, by a 
contempt of Pain, ſo much the greater, as the 
incentives of Devotion are more effectual, than 
thoſe of Avarice. A. Maximus buried his Son, 
when he was a Conſul, and M. Cato his, when 
Prztor elect; and L. Pau us both his, within 3 
ſey Days one after another, with ſuch a Coun- 
tenance as expreſs d no manner of Grief, I 
| ſaid once merrily of a certain Perſon, that he 
for bad diſappointed the Divine Juſtice : for the 
nd Violent Death of three grown up Children of 
his, being one Day ſent him, for a ſevere Scourge, 
We WW it is co be ſyppos'd, he was ſo far from bein 
12; afflicted at the Accident, that he rather took ic 
his bor a particular Grace and Favour of Heaven. 
on do not follow theſe monſtrous Humours, tho 
za [loſt two or three at Nurſe, if not without 
ich rief, at leaſt, without Repining, and yet there 
ys Is hardly any Accident, that pierces nearer to 
the quick. I ſee a great many other occaſions 
of Sorrow, that ſhould they happen to me, I 
l. ſhould hardly feel; and have deſpis d ſome when 
they have befallen me, co which the World has 
us given ſo terrible a Figure, that I ſhould bluſh 
edo boaſt of my Conſtancy. Ex quo intelligitur, Cicers. 
nt en in Natura, ſed in opinione efſe agritudinem. By 
ſe whichit is underſtood, that the Grief is not in 
s. Nature, but Opinion, Opinion is a powerful 
L. Party, bold, and without Meaſure, who ever 
e- | fo greedily hunted after Security and Repoſe, as 
ry IT Ces” V o- Any 
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Alexander and Ceſar did after Diſturbances and 
Difficulties ? Terex the Father of Sitalces, was 
wont to ſay, that when he had no Wars, he 
fanſied there was no difference betwixt him and 
his Groom. Cato the Conſul, to ſecure ſome 
Cities of Spain from Revolt, only interdicting 
the Inhabitants from wearing Arms, a great 
many kill'd themſelves: Ferox gens, nullam vitam 
rati ſine Armis eſſe. A fierce People, who thought 
there was no Life without Arms. How many 
do we know, who have forſaken the Calms and 
Sweetneſs of a quiet Life, ar home amongſt 
their Acquaintance, to ſeek out the horror of 
uninhabitable Deſarts; and having precipitated 
themſelves into ſo abject a Condition, as to be- 
come the Scorn and Contempt of the World, 
have hug'd themſelves with the Conceit, even to 
Affectation. Cardinal Barromeus, who died late- 
ly at Milan, in the midſt of all the Jollity that 


the Air of ah, his Youth, Birth and great 


Riches invited him to, kept himſelf in ſo au- 
ſtere a way of Living, that the ſame Robe he 
wore in Summer, ſerv'd him for Winter too? 
Had only Straw for his Bed, and his hours of 


- vacancy from the affairs of his Employment, 


he continually ſpent in Study, upon his Knees, 
having a little Bread and a Glaſs of Water ſet 
by his Book, which was all the Proviſion of his 
Repaſt, and all the time he ſpent in Eating. I 
know ſome who conſentingly have acquir'd both 
Profit and Advancement from Cuckoldry, of 
which the bare Name only affrights ſo many 
People. If the Sight be not the moſt neceſſary 


of all our Senſes, tis at leaſt the moſt pleaſant : 
But the moſt pleaſant and moſt uſeful of all our 


Members, ſeem to be thoſe of Generation, and 
yet 2 great many have conceiv'd a mortal * 
* „ 1 1 tre 
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d ned againſt them, only for this, that they were 
a Wl too amiable ; and have depriv'd themſelves of 
e chem, only for their Value. As much thought 
de of his Eyes, that put them out. The gene- 
ic Wnlity, and more ſolid fort of Men, look upon 
1s Mibundance of Children as a great Blefling ; I, 
at nnd ſome others, think it as a great Benefit to 
„be without them. And when you ask Thales, 
he shy he does not marry, he tells you, becauſe he 
has no mind to leave any Poſterity behind him. 
That our Opinion gives the value to things, is 
rery manifeſt in a great many of theſe which 
we do not ſo much regard to prize them, but 
qur ſelves ; and never conſider, either their Ver- 
mes, or their Uſe ; but only how dear they coſt 
is: As though that were a part of their Sub- 
tance : And we only repute for value in them, 
not what they bring to us, but what we add to 
them. By which I underſtand, that we are 
great managers of our Expence. As it weighs, 
t ſerves for ſo much as it weighs ; our Opinion 
vill never ſuffer it to want of its Value. The 
rice gives value to the Diamond, Difficulty to 
Vertne, Suffering to Devotion, and Griping to 
Phyſick. A certain Perſon, to be Poor, threw 
tis Crowns into the ſame Sea, to which ſo ma- 
y came from all parts of the World to Fiſh and 
Rifle for Riches. Epicurus ſays, That to be 
Rich, is no Advantage, but only an alteration 
of Aﬀairs. In plain cruth, it is not Want, but 
ather Abundance, that creates Avarice. Nei- 
ther will I ſtick to deliver my own Experience 
concerning this Affair. ; 

I have ſince my Child-hood liv'd in three 
forts of Conditions; the Firſt, which continu- 
td for twenty Years, I paſt over without any 
other means, but what were Accidental, and 
* depend- 
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depending upon the allowance and aſſiſtance of 
others, withour Stine, or certain Revenue. 1, 
then ſpent my Money ſo much the more chear- h 
fully, and with ſo much the lefs care how it Ml, 
went, as it wholly depended upon my oyer-ifl}, 
confidence of Fortune; and never liv'd more at Ju 
my eaſe, I never had the repulſe of finding the. 
Purſe of any of my Friends ſhut againſt men 
having enjoin d my ſelf this Neceſſity above alli, 
other Neceſſities whatever, by no means to fail; 
of Payment at the appointed Time, which alſq d. 
they have 2 thouſand times reſpited, "ſeeing... 
bew careful I was to ſatisfy them; ſo that No 
practis d at once a Thrifty, and withal, a kinq de 
Sof alluring Honeſty. I naturally feel a kind oily, 
pleaſure in Paying, as if I easd my Shoulder n 
of a troubleſom Weight, and in freeing my (ci. 
from that Image of Slavery ; as alſo, that I hay. 

a raviſhing kind of Satisfaction, in pleaſing a 

nother by doing a juſt Action. Thoſe kind o 

payments excepted, where the trouble of recka 
ning and dodging are requird, and in ſu In 
s, Where I can meet with no Body to eaſi bel 
me of chat hateful Torment, I avoid them, hour, 
ſcandalouſſy and injuriouſly ſoever, all I poſſi 01 
bly can, for fear of choſe little wrangling Dilly. 
Putes, for which, both my Humour, and wal, 
of Speaking, are ſo tatally improper and unfii ¶ che 
There is nothing I hate ſo much, as driving o nd 
a Bargain; tis a meer traffick of Cozenage an fry 
Impudence : where after an Hours cheapoinil y.: 
and dodging, both Parties abandon their Wor cha 
and Oath for five Sols Profit, or Abatemenſ de. 
And yet I always borrow'd at great Diladvangq . 
tage, for wanting the Confidence to ſpeak t 
the Perſon my ſelf, I committed my Requeit t For 
the perſwaſion of a Ticker, which uſually is 1 
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of Wrery ſucceſsful Advocate, and is of very great 
I Advantage to him who has a mind to deny. I in 
r- thoſe Days more jocundly and freely referc'd 
the conduct of my Affairs to the Stars, than I 
have ſince done to my own Providence and 
judgment. Moſt good Husbands look upon it 
$2 horrible thing to live always thus in uncer- 
de int, and are not angry in the firſt place, that 
the greateſt part of the World live ſo. How 
many worthy Men have wholly flighted and 
thandon'd the certainty of their own Eſtates, 
nd yet daily do it, to truſt to the inconſtant fa- 
our of Princes, and fickle Fortune? Ceſar ran 
ing dove a Million of Gold, more than he was 
yorth, in Debt, to become Cæſar. And how 
many Merchants have begun their Traffick by 


(ei de fale of their Farms, which they ſent into 

NA the Indies. 

- Tot per impetentia frets ? Cat. Epig- 
* 28 4 

vc ſo great a ſiccity of Devotion, as we ſee in 

a beſe Days, we have a thouſand and a thouſand 

108 Colleges, that paſs ic over commodiouſly e- 

— zough, expecting every Day their Dinner from 

Dig he liberality of Heaven. condly, They do 

" not take notice, that this Certitude upon which 


they ſo much rely, is not much leſs uncertain 
and hazardous, than Hazard it ſelf. I ſee Mi- 
ſery as near beyond two thouſand Crowns a 
Year, as if it ſtood cloſe by me; for beſides, 
that it is the power of Chance to make a hun- 
dred Breaches to Poverty, through the greateſt 
ſrength of our Riches, (there being very often 


no Mean, betwixt the higheſt and the loweſt 


fortune.) 


Fortung 
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Sets: Pro. Fortuna vitrea eft : tum, quum ſplendet, frangitur. 


vid. no 
Fortune is Glaſs, the brighter it doth ſhine the 
More frail, and ſooneſt broken when moſt fins, Nr 
it 
And to turn all our Barricado's and Bulwork 
4 


Topſie Turvy, I find that by divers Cauſes, In 
digence is as frequently ſeen to inhabit wit 
thoſe who have Eſtates, as with thoſe that hay! 
none; and peradventure, it is then far le 
grievous when alone, than when accompanie( 
with Riches ; which flow more from good Ma 
Sew, Ep. 4. nager y, than Income. Faber eſt ſuæ quiſ que Fer 
tune, every one is the Hammerer of his owt 
Fortune, and an uneaſy, neceſſitous, buſy Man 

ſeems to me more Miſerable, than he that i 

ſimply Poor. In divitiz inopes, quod genus egeſtati 
graviſſimum eſt. Poor in the midſt of Riches 

which is the moſt inſupportable kind of Pc 

verty. The greateſt and moſt wealthy Princes 

are by Poverty and Want driven to the mo 
extream Neceſſity: for can there be any more 
Extream, than to become Tyrants, and ufju 
Uſurpers, of their Subjects Goods and Eſtates? 

My Second Condition of Life was, to have 
Money of my own ; wherein I ſo order'd the 
matter, that I had ſoon laid up a very notable 

f Sum out of ſo mean a Fortune; confidering 
with my ſelf, that that only was to be reputec 
having, which a Man reſery'd from his ordinar 
Expence, that a Man could not abſolutely relie 

upon Revenue to receive, how clear ſoever hi: 
Eſtate might be. For what, ſaid I, if I ſhould be 
ſurpriz d by ſuch or ſuch an Accident; And afte 

ſuch like vain and vicious Imaginations, woulc 


very learnedly, by this hoarding of Money, 
op | provide 
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xrovide againſt all Inconveniences; and could 
noreover anſwer, ſuch as objected to me, that 
the number of them was too infinite, that I 
could not lay up for all, I could however do 
t at leaſt for ſome, and for many. Yet was 
not this done without a great deal of Solicitude 
ind Anxiety of Mind. I kept it very cloſe, and 
though I dare talk ſo boldly of my ſelf, never 
poke of my Money, but falſely, as others do, 
who being Rich, pretend to be Poor, and be- 
ug Poor, pretend to be Rich, diſpenſing with 
their Conſciences for ever telling ſincerely what 
they have. A ridiculous and ſhameful Prudence. 
Vas I to go a Journey? methought I was ne- 
rer enough provided: and the more I loaded 
my ſelf with Money, the more alſo was I load- 
ed with Fear, one while the danger of the Roads, 
mother of the Fidelity of him who had the 
charge of my Sumpters, of whom, as ſome o- 
thers that I know, I was never ſufficiently Se- 
cure, if I had him not always in my Eye. If 
[chanc'd co leave the Key of my Cabinet be- 
hind me, what ſtrange Jealouſies, and anxie 

of Mind did I enter into? And which was worſe, 
without daring to acquaint any Body with it. 
My Mind was eternally taken up with ſuch 
things as theſe, ſo that all things conſider'd, 
there is more trouble in keeping Money, than 
in getting it. And if I did not _— ſo 
much as I ſay, or was not effectually fo ſcanda- 
louſly ſolicitous of my Money, as I have made 
my ſelf; yet it coſt me ſomething at leaſt co 
govern my ſelf from being ſo. I reapt little or 
no Advantage by what I had, and my Expen- 
ces ſeem'd nothing leſs to me, for having the 
more to ſpend : For, as Bion ſaid, The hairy 
Men are as angry as the bald to be pull'd ; — 
| afcer 
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aſter you are once accuſtomed to it, and have 
once ſet your Heart upon your Heap, it is nc 
more at your Service, you cannot find in youg 
heart to break it : *Tis a Building that you wil 
fanſy, muſt of neceflity all tumble down tc 
Ruin, if you ſtir but the leaſt Pibble. Neceſ- 
firy muſt firſt take you by the Throat, befor 
ou can prevail upon your ſelf to touch it 
And I would ſooner have pawn'd any thing 
had, or fold a Houſe, and with much leſs con 
ſtraint upon my ſelf, than have made the leaſt 
breach in that beloved Purſe, I had fo cunning 
ty laid by. But the danger was, that a Mz 
cannot eaſily preſcribe certain limits to this de 
fire, (for they are hard to find in things that: 
Man conceives to be good,) and to ſtint thi 
good Husbandry ſo, that it may not degenerate 
into Avarice: Men ſtill being intent upon ad 
ding to the Heap, and encreaſing the Stock 
from Sum to Sum, till at laſt they vilely de 
prive themſelves of the Enjoyment of thei 
own proper Goods, and throw all into Reſerve 
without making any uſe of them at all. Ac 
cording to this Rule, they are the richeſt Pec 
ple in the World, who are ſet to guard the Goals 
and to defend the Walls of a wealthy City. All 
mony'd Men I conclude to be Covetous. Plat 
places Corporal or Human Riches in this Or- 
der ; Health, Beauty, Strength and Riches ; 
and Riches, ſays he, is not blind, but very clea 
fighted, when illuminated by Prudence. Dio- 
nyſius the Son, did a very handſom Act upon 


this Subject. He was inform'd, that one of the 
Syracu/ans had hid a Treaſure in the Earth, and 
thereupon ſent to the Man to bring it to him, 
which he accordingly did, privately reſerving 2 I. 

ſmall part of it only to himſelf, with which — ho 
; wen 
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ent to another City, where being cur'd of his 
lppetite of Hoarding, he began to live at a 
gore liberal Rate. Which Dionyſias hearing, 
aus d the reſt of his Treaſure to be reſtor'd to 
im, ſaying, that ſince he had learnt how to 
iſe it, he very willingly returned it back unto 
um. 

[ continued ſome Years in this hoarding Hu- 
wur, when I know not what good Demon for- 
wately * me out of it, as he did the Syra- 
gn, and made me throw abroad all my re- 
re at random; the pleaſure of a certain Voy« 
ve I took of very great Expence, having made 
x ſpurn this fond love of Money under foot, 
y which means I am now fallen into a third 
my of Living, (I ſpeak what I think of it) 
bubtleſs much more pleaſant and moderate, 
mich is, that I live at the height of my Reve- 
ne, ſometimes the one, ſometimes the other 
my perhaps exceed, but tis very little, and but 
rely chat they differ at all; I live from Hand 
Mouth, and content my ſelf in having ſuffi- 
dent for my preſent, and ordinary Expence ; 
br as to extraordinary Occaſions, all the laying 
p in the World would never ſuffice ; and tis 
he greateſt folly imaginable to expect, that 
fortune ſhould ever ſufficiently arm us againſt 
ber ſelf, Tis with our own Arms that we are 
o fight het, accidental ones will betray us in 
he pinch of the Buſineſs. If I lay up, tis for 
bme near and deſigned Expence, and not to 
purchaſe Lands, of which I have no need, but 
to purchaſe Pleaſure. Non eſſe cupidum, pecunia Cicero 


if: non efſe emacem, vectigal eff. not to be Co- Perad. Ut. 


retous, is Money, not to be a Purchaſer, is a 
Tribute. I neither am in any great apprehen- 
lon of wanting, nor in any deſire of any more; 

Divu- 
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bid. Divittarum fructam eſt in copia ; copiam declarat ſa 


tietas. The fruits of Riches lie in abundance 
ſatiety declares abundance. And I am ver 
well pleas'd with my ſelf, that this Reformatio 
in me, has fallen out in an Age naturally incli 
ned to Avarice, and that I ſee my ſelf clear d of 
a Folly ſo common to old Men, and the moſt 
ridiculous of all human Follies. Feraulez a M. 
that had run through both Fortunes, and found 
that the encreaſe of Subſtance, was no encreaſe 
of - Appetite, either to Eating, or Drinking 
Sleeping, or the enjoyment of his Wife; and whc 
onthe other ſide, felt the care of his Oeconom 
lie heavy upon his Shoulders, asit does on mine 
was reſolved to pleaſe a poor young Man hi 
faithful Friend, who panted after Riches, b 
making him a Gift of all his, which was excel: 
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ſively great, and moreover of all he was in tha 
daily way of getting by the liberality of Cyr Wie 
his good Maſter, and by the War; conditional I! 
ly that he ſhould take care handſomly to main. 
tain, and plentifully to entertain him, as hi M 
Hoſt, and his Friend; which being according 
embrac' d, and perform'd, they afterwards live 
very happily together, both of them equal 
content with the change of their Condition. A t 
Example that I could imitate with all my Heart Want 
And very much approve the Fortune of an an- 
cient Prelate, whom I ſee to have ſd abſoluteh 
ſtript himſelf of his Purſe, his Revenue, and u 
Care; of his Expence ; committing them one de 
while to one truſty Servant, and another while le 
to another, that he has ſpun out a long ſucceſſion da 
of Years, as ignorant by this means of his Do- 
meſtick Affairs, as a meer Stranger. The con- 1 
fidence of another Man's Vertue, is no light E- fel 
vidence of a Mans own ; beſides God is pleaſed {not 


to 
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cerns him of whom I am ſpeaking, I ſee no 
where a better govern'd Family, nor a Houſe 
more nobly, and conſtantly maintain'd than his, 
happy in this to have ſtated his Affairs to ſo juſt 
Proportion, that his Eſtate is ſufficient to do 
t without his Care, or Trouble, and without any 
hindrance, either in the ſpending, or laying it 
vp; to his other more decent, and quiet Employ- 
ments, and that are more ſuitable both to his 
Place, and Liking. Plenty then and indigence 
lepend upon the Opinion every one has of them 
ind Riches no more than Glory, or Health, 
tave no more either Beauty, or Pleaſure, than 
de is pleas'd to lend them; by whom they are 
poſſeſt. Every one is well, or ill at caſe, ac- 
cording as he finds himſelf : Not he whom the 
World believes, but he who believes himſelf to 
be ſo, is content; and in him alone belief gives 
t ſelf Being, and Reality. Fortune does us nei- 
her good, nor hurt; ſhe only preſents us the 
Matter, and the Seed, which our Soul, more 
powerfully than ſhe, turns and applies as ſhe beſt 
pleaſes ; being the ſole Cauſe, and Soveraign 
Miſtreſs of her own happy, or unhappy Con- 
lition, All external acceſſions receive Taſt 
and Colour, from the internal Conſtitution, as 
Cloaths warm us, not with their Heat, but our 
own, which they are fic to cover and keep in ; 
ind who would cover a cold Body, would do 
de ſame ſervice for the Cold, for ſo Snow and 
ee are preſerved. And after the ſame manner 
bat Study is a torment toa Truant, abſtinence 
Do- tom Wine to a good Fellow, Frugality to the 
on- e bel, and Exerciſe to a Lazy tender-bred 
 E-Wfellow ; ſo it is of ate ref. The things are 
ſed nor ſo painful, and difficult of themſelves, but 
10 A 
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to favour ſuch a Confidence, as to what con- 
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our Weakneſs or Cowardice makes them ſo. To 
judge of great and high Matters, requires a 
ſuitable Soul, otherwiſe we attribute the Vice 
to them, which is really our own. A ſtraight 
Oar ſeems crooked in the Water: It does not 
only import that we ſee the thing, but how, and 
after what manner we ſee it. But after all this, 
why amongſt ſo many Diſcourſes, that by fo 


many Arguments perſwade Men to deſpiſe 


Death, and to endure Pain, can we not find out 


one that makes for us? And of ſo many ſorts of 


Cicero. 


Tuſc. lib. 2. 


Imaginations as have ſo prevailed upon others, 
as to perſwade them to do ſo, why does not eve- 
ry one apply ſome one to himſelf, the moſt 
ſuitable to his own Humour? If he cannot a- 
way with a ſtrong working Apozem to eradicate 
the Evil, let him at leaſt take a Lenitive to eaſe 
it. Opinio eſt quædam effeminata, ac levis: nec in 
dolore magis, quam eadem in voluptate: qua quum 
liqueſcimus fluimuſque mollitia, apis aculeum ſine cla- 
more ferre non poſſumus. Totum in eo eft, ut tibi 
imperes. There is a certain Light, and effemi- 
nate Opinion, and that not more in Pain, than 
it is even in Pleaſure it ſelf ; by which, whilſt 
we reſt and wallow in Eaſe, and Wantonneſs, 
we cannot endure ſo much as the ſtinging of a 
Bee, without roaring. All that lies in it is only 
this, to command thy ſelf. As to the reſt, a 
Man does not tranſgreſs Philoſophy, by per- 
mitting the acrimony of Pains, and human Frail 
ty to prevail ſo much above Meaſure ; for they 
will at laſt be reduc d to theſe invincible Replies. 
If it be ill to live in Neceflity, ar leaſt there is no 
neceflity upon a Man to live in Neceſſity. No 
Man continues ill long, but by his own fault. 
And who has neither the Courage to Die, northe 
Heart to Live: who will neither Reſiſt nor Fly, 
what fhould a Man doto him? CHAP. 
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Not to Communicate a Mans Honour. 


F all the Follies of the World, that which is 
moſt univerſally receiv'd, is the ſolicitude 
of Reputation and Glory, which we are fond of 
o that Degree, as to abandon Riches, Peace, 
life, and Health, which are effectual and ſub- 
lantial Goods, to purſue this vain Phantome, 
nd empty Word, that has neither Body, not 
bold to be taken of it. 


ls fama ch invagbiſce a un dolce ſuono Taſſo. Can. 
Gl ſuperbi mortals, & par” ſſi bella 70 10. 

lun echo, un Sogno, andzi d'un Sogno un ombra 

(b ad ogni vento ſi dilegua, & ſgombra. 


Honour, that with ſuch an alluring ſound; 

Proud Mortals Charms, and does appear fo fair, 
u Echo, Dream, ſhade of a Dream is found, 
Diſperſt abroad by every breath of Air. 


And of all the irrational Humours of Men, it 
hould ſeem that even the Philoſophers them- 
klves have the moſt ado, and do the lateſt diſ- 
engage themſelves from this, as the moſt reſty 
nnd obſtinate of all human Follies. 2xia etiam 4,s, de. 
lene proficientes animos tentare non ceſſat. Becauſe Civic. Deis 
t ceaſes not to attack even the wiſeſt, and beſt 
ktter'd Minds. There is not any one Vice, of 
which Reaſon does ſo clearly accuſe the Vani- 
ty, as of that; but it is ſo deeply rooted in us, 
that T dare not determine, whether any one e- 
fer clearly ſequeſtered himſelf from ic or no. 
After you have ſaid all, and believed all has 
Dd 2 been 
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been ſaid to its Prejudice, it creates ſo inteſtine 
an Inclination in oppoſition to your beſt Argu- 
ments, that you have little Power, and Con- 
ſtancy to reſiſt it: for (as Cicero ſays) even 
thoſe who moſt controvert it, would yet that 
the Books they write ſhould viſit the light unde 
their own Names, and ſeek to derive Glo 

from ſeeming to deſpiſe it. All other things ar 
communicable, and fall into Commerce ; we 
lend our Goods, and ſtake our Lives for the Ne: 
ceſſity, and Service of our Friends; but tc 
communicate a Man's Honour, and to robe anc 
ther with a Man's own Glory, is very rare] 

ſeen. And yet we have ſome Examples of tha 
kind. Catulus Luftatius in the Cymbrian War 
having done all that in him lay to make his fly 
ing Soldiers face about upon the Enemy, rat 
himſelf at laſt away with the reſt, and counte 

feited the Coward, to the end his Men migh 
rather ſeem to follow their Captain, than to fl 
from the Enemy; which was to abandon hi 
own: Reputation, to palliate the ſhame of 0 
thers. When Charles the Fifth' came into Pro 
vence in the Year 1537, tis ſaid, that Antonio « 
Leva ſeeing the Emperor poſitively reſolv'd up 
on this Expedition, and believing it would re 
dound very much to his Honour, did neverthe 
leſs very ſtifly oppoſe it in the Council, to the 
end that the entire glory of that Reſolutio 


+1. ſhould be attributed to his Maſter ; and that i 
might be ſaid, his own wiſdom and. foreſigh 


hh, had been ſuch, as that 2 to the Opinio 
1 of all, he had brought about ſo great, and ſc 
6 Mi generous an Enterprize; which was to do hit 
_ - Honour at his own,Expence., The 7hracias Em 
4-;...- , baſſidors, coming to comfort Arch#leonids thi 
{© Mother of Braſida upon the death of her Son 
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and commending him to that height, as to ſay 
he had not left his like behind him; ſhe rejected 
this private and particular Commendation to 
attribute it to the Publick : Tell me not that, 
(faid the) I know the City of Sparta has ſeve- 
tal Citizens both greater, and of greater Va- 
lour than he. In the Battel of Creſh, the Prince 
of Wales, being then very young, had the Vant- 

ard committed to him, and the main ſtreſs of 
the Bartel hapned to be in that Place, which 
made the Lords that were with him, finding 
themſelves overmatcht, to ſendto King Edward, 
that he would pleaſe to advance to their Relief; 
who thereupon enquiring of the Condition his 
Son was in, and being anſwered, that he was 
yet living, and on Horſe-back : I ſhould then 
do him wrong (ſaid the King) now to go, and 
deprive him of che honour of winning this Bat- 
tle he has ſo long, and ſo bravely diſputed, 
what hazard ſoever he runs, it ſhall be entirely 
his own: and accordingly would neicher go nor 
ſend, knowing that if he went, it would be ſaid 
all had been loſt without his Succour, and that 
the honour of che Victory would be wholly at- 
tributed to him. Semper enim quod poſtremum ad- 
jelum ft, id rem totam videtur traxiſſe. For the 
laft ſtroak to a Buſineſs, ſeems to draw along 
with it the performance of the whole Action. 
Many at Rome thought, and would uſually ſay, 
that the greateſt of Scipios Acts, were in part 
due to Lelius, whoſe conſtant practice it was {till 
to advance, and ſhoulder Scipio's Grandeur and 
Renown, without any care of his own. And 
Theopompus King of Sparta to him who told him 
the Republick could not miſcarry fince he knew 
ſo well how to Command. Tis rather (anſwer- 
ed he) becauſe the People know ſo well how to 
Emo ö 5 
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Obey. As Women ſucceeding to Peerages, had 
notwithſtanding their Sex the privilege to A. 
fiſt, and give in their Votes in the Cauſes that ap 
' pertained to the Juriſdiction of Peers: So the 
Eccleſiaſtical Peers notwithſtanding their Pro 
feſſion, were obliged to aſſiſt our Kings in thei 
Wars, not only with their Friends and Servants 
but in their own Perſons. As the Biſhop of 
Beauvais did, who being with Philip Auguſtus at 
the Battle of Bouwines, had a notable ſhare i 
that Action; but he did not think it fit for hi 
to participate in the Fruit and Glory of that Vi 
olent and Bloody Trade. He with his ow 
Hand reduc'd ſeveral of the Enemy that Da 
to his Mercy, whom he delivered to the firſt 
Gentleman he met either to Kill, or receive 
them to Quarter, referring the Execution to 2 
nother Hand. As alſo did Milliam Earl of Salis 
bury to Meſſire Fean de Neſie, with a like ſubtle 
ty of Conſcience to the other we named before 
he would kill, but not waund him, and for that 
reaſon never fought with a Mace. And a cer 
tain Perſon of my time, being reproacht b 
the King, that he had laid hands on a Prie 
uy and poſitively deny'd he had done an 
ſuch thing : the meaning of which was, he had 
Cudgell'd and Kick'd him. | 


4 4 
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CHAP. XLI. . 

Qf tbe” Inequality amongſt us. f 


Latarch ſays ſomewhere, that he does not. B 
find ſo great a difference betwixt Beaſt and 


Beaſt, as he does betwixt Man and Man. Which 5 
is laid in reference tp the internal Qualities — 0 


ok J. Ch. 42. 1 "Of the Inequality among ſt us. 


* perſections of the Soul. And, in truth, I find, 
Al (according to my poor Judgment,) ſo vaſt a 


diſtance betwixt Epaminondas, and ſome that I 


tar . 
the know, (who are yet Men of common Senſe, ) 
Pro. that I could willingly enhance upon Plutarcb, 
heit and ſay, that there is more difference betwixt 


ſuch and ſuch a Man, than there is betwixt 
ſuch a Man, and ſuch a Beaſt : 


Hem vir viro quid prafſtat ! 


How much alas, 
One Man another doth ſurpaſs ! 


And that there are as many and innumerable 
degrees of Wits, as there are Cubits betwixt this 
and Heaven. But as touching the Eſtimate of 
Men, tis ſtrange, that, our ſelves excepted, no 
other Creature is eſteem'd beyond its proper 
Qualities. We commend a Horſe for its Strength, 


and ſureneſs of Foot, 


— — — — — olucrem | 
dic laudamus equum, facili cui plurima palma 
Fervet, & exultat rauco victoria circo. 


do we commend the Horſe for being fleet, 

Vho many Palms by Breath and Speed does get, 
And which the Trumpets in the Circle grace, 
With their hoarſe Levets for his well run Race. 


and not for his rich Capariſons ; a Greyhound 
for his ſhare of Heels, not for his fine Collar ; 
a Hawk for her Wing, not for her Geſſes and 
Bells. Why, in like manner, do we not value 
2 Man for what is properly his own ? He has a 
great Train, a beautiful Palace, ſo much Cre- 
dit, ſo many Thouſand Pounds a Year, and all 
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theſe are about him, but not in him. You will 
not buy a Pig in a Poke: if you cheapen 4 
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Horſe, you will ſee him ſtript of his louſing- Wl 
cloaths, you will ſee him naked and open tg n 
your Eye; or if he be Cloath'd, as they anci- ſhi 
ently were wont to preſent them to Princes to WMP! 
Sell, 'tis only on the leſs important parts, that Ai 
you may not ſo much conſider the beauty of his N 
Colour, or the breadth of his Crupper, as prin. Wb 
cipally to examine his Limbs, Eyes and Feet, Wha: 


C1 
which are the Members of greateſt uſe : 
| { 12 
bor. lit, 1. Regibas bic mos eſt, ubi equos mercantur, opertos 
= 2. ; Suſpiciunt, ne i facies, ut ſæpe, — * 
Ma fulta pede eſt, emptorem inducat biantem, 
Quad pulcbræ clunes, breve quod caput, ardua cervix. 


When Kings Steeds cloath'd, as tis their man- 

2 90 | (ner, Buy, 
: They ſtraight examine very Curiouſly, 

Leſt a ſhort Head, a thin and well rais'd Creft, 

A broad ſpread Buttock, and an ample Cheſt, 

Should all be propt with an old beaten Hoof, 

To gull the Buyer, when they come to Proof. 


Why in giving your eſtimate of a Man, do you 
prize him wraptand muffled up in Cloaths? He 
then diſcovers nothing to you, but ſach parts as 
are not in the leaſt his own ; and conceals thoſe, 
-j which alone one may rightly judge of his 
Value. "Tis the price of the Blade that you en- 
quire into, and not of the Scabbard: You would 
not peradventure bid a Farthing for him, if you 
ſaw him ſtripp'd. Lou are to judge him by 
himſelf, and not by what he wears. And as one 
of the Ancients very pleaſantly ſaid, Do you 
know why you repute him Tall? You. reckon 
wit 


4 © PF. 


withal the heighth of his Chepines, whereas the 
1 bedeſtal is no part of the Statue, Meaſure him 
>. Wl vichoue his Stilts, let him lay aſide his Reve- 
ro Waves, and his Titles, let him protect himſelf in 
I. Wl his Shirt, then examine if his Body be ſound and 
o Wl fpritely, active and diſpos d to perform its Fun- 
tions? What Soul has he? Is it Beautiful, ca- 
rable, and bappily provided of all her Faculties ? 
b ſhe Rich of what is her Own, or of what ſhe 
has Borrowed? Has Fortune no hand in the 
Affair? Can ſhe, without winking, ſtand the 
ichtning of Swords; is ſhe indifferent, whe- 
her her Life expire by the Mouth, or through 
he Throat? Is ſhe Settled, Even and Content? 
This is what is to be examin'd, and by that you 
re to judge of the yaſt differences betwixt 
Han, and Man. Is he 


— apiess, fibique imperioſus (terrent, 14. Lib. 20 
Lem neque pauperies, neque mrs, neque vi — 
Iponſ are cupidinibus, contemnere honores 

rt, & in ſeipſo totus teres atque rotundus, 

Ixterni nequid valeat per læve morari, 

quem manca ruit ſemper fortuna ? 


iſe, and commanding o'er his Appetite, 


1 
2 


2 ae whom, nor Want, nor Death, nor Bonds, 
le (can Fright, 
as No check his Lufts, and Honours ſcorn, ſo ſtout, 
e, ad in himſelf fo round and clear throughout, 


hat no external Thing can ſtop his Courſe, 
ind on whom Fortune vainly tries her Force. 


ich a Man is rais d five hundred Fathoms a- 
ore Kingdoms and Dutchies, he is an abſolute 
Monarch in and to himſelf. 


Sapiens Pol ipſe fingit fortunam fibi. Plant. Tri. 


The wiſe Man his own Fortune makes. 2 MT 
What 
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What remains for him to Covet, or Deſire 4 
Luc. l. 2. — — — Nonne videmus 


than in their Breeches. In Thrace, the King 


Nil aliud ſibi naturam latrare, niſi ut quoi 
Corpore ſej unctus dolor abſit, mente fruatur 
Fucundo 25 u, cura ſemotus metuque ? 


We ſee that Nature to no more aſpires; 
Nor to her ſelf a greater good requires, 
Than that, whoſe Body is from Dolours free, 
He ſhould his Mind with more Serenity, 
And a more pleaſing Senſe enjoy, quite clear 
From thoſe two grand Diſturbers, Griefand Fear 
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Compare with ſuch a qne the common Rabble 
of Mankind, ſtupid and mean Spirited, Servile 
Inſtable, and continually floating with the tem 
peſt of various Paſſions, that toſſes and tumble 
them to and fro, and all depending upon others 
and you will find a greater diftance, than be 
twixt Heaven and Earth ; and yet the blindne 
of common uſage is ſuch, that we make little 
or no account of it. Whereas, if we conſider 
a Peaſant, and a King, a Noble-Man, and : 
Villain, a Magiſtrate, and a private Man, a Ric 
Man, and a Poor, there appears avaſt diſparity 
though they differ no more, (as a Man may ſay, 


was diſtinguiſh'd from his People, after a ver 
pleaſant manner; He had a Religion by himſelf 
a God of his own, and which his Subjects were 
not to preſume to gdore, which was Mercury 
whilſt, on the other ſide, he diſdain'd to have 
any thing to do with theirs, Mars, Bacchus anc 
Diana. And yet they are no other than Pictures 


that make no eſſential Diſſimilitude; for as yo | 


fee Actors in a Play, repreſenting the Perfon oN 


— 


— 
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Duke, or an Emperor, upon the Stage, and 
immediately after, in the Tiring-Room, return 
to their true and original Condition; ſo the Em- 
peror, whoſe Pomp and Luſtre, does ſo dazle 


you in Publick, 


E 


Silicet, & grandes viridi cum luce ſinaragdi Luc. l. 4. 
Auro includuntur, teriturque Thalaſſma veſtis 
Aſſidue, & veneris ſudorem exercita petat. 


Great Emeralds richly are in Gold enchaſt, 
To dart green Luſtre, and the Sea- green veſt 
Continually is worn and rubb'd to Frets, 
Whilſt it imbibes the Juice that Venus ſweats. 


do but peep behind the Curtain, and you'll ſee 
nothing more than an ordinary Man, and per- 
adventure, more Contemptible than the mean- 

eſt of his Subjects. Ile beatus introrſum eſt, iſt ius Senec. Ep. 
hacteata felicitas eff. True Happineſs lies with- 115. 

in, the other is but a counterfeit Felicity. Cow- 

adize, Irreſolution, Ambition, Spite and Envy, 

are as Predominant in him, as in another. 


Mentis, & curas laqueata circum 


VF Tecta wolantes. 

nd -- 

er for neither Wealth, Honours, nor Offices, 

elf Can the wild Tumults of the Mind appeaſe, 
era Nor chaſe thoſe Cares, that with unwearied Wings 


Hover about the Palaces of Kings. 


Nay, Solitude and Fear, attack him even in the 
Center of his Battalions. 


everaque metus hominum, curæque ſequaces, kun. N 8 
ee metuunt ſonitus armorum, nec fera tela, a 
$ »þ 0 . OY i 1 


Non enim gaze, neque conſularis ances fk 
Summorvet lictor, miſeros tumultus 2. Ode 16. 
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— Humour? The Canopy embroider'd wit 


Wich pooreſt Blankets of the courſeſt Thread. 


ſtream from his Wound? What ſay you now 


Audattergue int er Reges, rerumque potente: P. 
Vaſontur, neque fulgorem reverentur ab auro. 


For Fears and Cares warring with human Hearts 
Fear not the claſh of Arms, nor points of Darts 
But with great Kings and Potentates makes Bold 
Maugre their Purple, and their Glittering Gold 


Do Fevers, Gouts and Apoplexies, ſpare the 
any more, than one of us ? When old Age 
hangs heavy upon a Princes Shoulders, can the 
Yeomen of his Guard eaſe him of the Burthen 

When he is aſtoniſh'd with the apprehenſion o 
Death, can the Gentlemen of his Bed-Chambe 
comfort and aſſure him? When Jealouſy, or a 
ny other Capricio ſwims in his Brain, can ou 
Complements and Ceremonies reſtore him tohi 


earl and Gold he lies under, has no Vertue a 
gainſt a violent fit of the Stone ar Cholick. 


Nec calidæ citius decedunt corpore febres 
Textilibus fs in pifturis, oftroque rubeuti 
Fabteris, quam ſi plebeia in veſte cubandum eft. 


Nor ſooner will a Calenture depart, 
Although in figur d Tiſſues lodg'd thou art, 
Than if thy homely Couch were meanly ſpreac 


The Flatterers of Alexander the Great, poſleit 


him, that he was the Son of Kabine But be 
ing one Day Wounded, and obſerving the Blood 


(my Maſters,) ſaid he, is not this Blood of 2 
crimſon Colour, and purely Human ? Thus 1: 
not of the Complexion with that which Home 
makes to iſſue from the wounded Gods. be 


/ 
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poet Hermedora had writ a Poem in Honour of 
Antigonus, wherein he call'd him the Son of the 
Sun: But who has the emptying. of my Cloſe- 
ſtool, (ſaid Antigonus) will find to the contrary 

He is but a Man at beſt, and if he be Deform'd, 
or ill Qualified from his Birth, the Empire of 
the Univerſe, can neither mend his Shape, nor 
his Nature; 


— — Puelle Perſius, 
Hlunc rapiant, quidquid culcaverit hic, roſa fiat. Sat. 2. 


Though Maids ſhould Raviſh him, and where 


| (he goes, 
In every ſtep he takes, ſhould ſpring a Roſe. 


what of all that, if he be a Fool and a Sot, 
tren Pleaſure and good Fortune, are not re- 
iſh'd without Vigour and Underſtanding. 


Hee perinde ſunt, ut ilius animus, qui ea poſſidet, Ter. Heaut, 
Yui uti ſcit, ei bona, illi, qui non utitur refte, mala. Act. 1. St: 


Things to the Souls of their Poſſeſſors ſquare, 
Goods if well us'd, if ill, chey Evils are. 


Whatever the Benefits of Fortune are, they 
jet require a Palate fit to reliſh and taſte them: 
Tis Fruition, and not Poſſeſſion, that renders 


vs Happy. 


Now domus, & fundus, non ris aceruus & auri, Hhrace lib, 
vVEgroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 1. Epift, 2. 
Non auimo curas, valeat poſſeſſor oportet, 

Yui comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti, 

Qui cupit, aut metuit, juvat illum fic domus aut res, 

Ut lippum pictæ Tubulæ, fomenta podagram. 


| Manours 
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Manours, or heaps of Braſs and Gold, afford 
No eaſe at all to their Febritick Lord ; 

Nor can they cure his Cares; tis requiſite 
The Good's Poſſeſſor know the uſe of it. 
Who Fears or Covets, theſe ſo help him out, 


As Pictures Blind Folks, Cataplaſms the Gout. 


He is a Sot, his Taſte is pall'd and flat ; he no 
more enjoys what he has, than one that has a 
Cold, reliſhes the flavour of Canary; or than x 


- Horſe is ſenſible of his Rich Capariſon. Plato 


is in the right, when he tells us, that Health, 
Beauty, Vigour and Riches, and all the other 
things call'd Goods, are equally evil to the Un- 
juſt, as Good to the Juſt, and the Evil on the 
contrary the ſame, And therefore, where either 
the Body or the Mind, are in diſorder, to what 
uſe ſerve theſe external Conveniences ? Conſi- 
dering, that the leaſt prick with a Pin, or the 
leaſt Paſſion of the Soul, is ſufficient to deprive 
us of the pleaſure of being ſole Monarch of the 
World. At the firſt twich of the Gout, it ſignifies 
much to be call'd Sir, and your Majeſty ; 


Aer. lib. 1. Totus, & argento conflatus, totus & auro. 


El. 2. 
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(will hold, 
Although his Cheſts are cram'd, whilſt they 
With immenſe Sums of Silver Coin and Gold. 


does he not forget his Palaces and Grandeurs? If 
he be Angry, can bis being a Prince, keep him 
from looking Red, and looking Pale, and grin- 
ding his Teeth, like a Mad- man? Now if he 
be a Man of parts, and well deſcended, Royalty 
adds very little to his Happineſs ; 
"2 | | OR U | 
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6 ventri bene, ſi lateri eſt edibuſque tuis, nil 


King's Revenue can add nothing tot. 


P a 


He diſcerns, tis nothing but Counterfeit and 
Gullery. Nay perhaps, he would be of King 
lekcus's Opinion, That who knew the weight 
10 ala Scepter, would not deign to ſtoop to take 
2 Wi up; which he ſaid, in reference to the great 
2 Wind painful Duty incumbent upon a good King. 
% Doubtleſs it can be no eaſie task to Rule others, 
then we find it ſo hard a matter to Govern our 
klves. And as to the thing Dominion, that 
ems ſo ſweet and charming, the frailty of 
Humane Wiſdom, and the difficulty of choice 
n things that are new and doubtful, to us 
conſider'd, I am very much of opinion, that it 


ſi- WM much more pleaſant to follow, than to lead; 
he {Wind that it is a great ſettlement and ſatisfaction 


of Mind, to have only one Path to walk in, and 
o have none to anſwer for, but for a Man's ſelf ; 


Ut ſatius multo jam ſit, parere quietum, 
uam regere imperio res velle. 


o that tis better Calmly to Obey, 


1d, Than in the Storms of State to Rule and Sway. 
"a To which we may add that ſaying of Cyrus, 


That no Man was fit to Rule, but he who in 


 1f lis own Worth was of greater Value, than all 
um MWthoſe he was to Govern : But King Hiero in 
rin- Lenopbon, ſays further, That in the Fruition even 
he Wot Pleaſure it ſelf, they are in a worſe condition, 


than private Men ; foraſmuch as the opportu- 
dities and facility they have of commanding thoſe 
things at Will, takes off from the Delight: 
| | |  Pimguis 


Pivitiee poterant reg ales addere majus, Ep. 12, + 
if thou art right and ſound from Head to Foot, 


Lucret. lib. 
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Ou: Ar. pi g amor, nimiumque 2 in * nobis 
12. 19 — & Stomtacho is ut eſca necet. . 
Too Potent Love, in Loathin ng dre: ends, * 
As higheſt Sawce the Stomach moſt offends, A 
7 
25 Cah We unk, that the Singing g-Boys of the le 
 / Qiijre, take aty great deligtit in their o 
Muſick > The Satiety does W render i fa 
eroublaſbriie arid tedious to them. Feaſts, Balls MM it 
r and Liltings, delight ſuch as bud k. 
ſee; and deſire to be at ſu hy Soltemnities Ml T 
Bit i havikg beeb frequent at ſuch Entertain er 
ments, tlie reliſh of them gr rows flat and inf pid en 
' Nay, Women (the greateſt Tempration) do no 
o — & delig thoſe who make a common{iin 
of ths'Sp t. He who will not give him be 
are 75 ber Tl hirſty, can never find the true j 
pleaſure 2 Drinking. Farces and Tumbling pr 
Ticks, _ to the Spectators, but Ide 
pain to hoſe whom they are perform d. And 
that this is e dctually o, we ſee that Prince na 
divert themſelves [Cnhetions in diſguiſing theit ra 
Qualities, a while to depoſe themſelves, and to do 


ſtoop to the poor and ordinary way of Living 
of the meaneſt of their People. 


Her. car. Plerinnque at Prinitipibut wires, 
lib. 3. Ode Mandeque pure 4 "5. Pauperum 


Cant” ſine aulæii, & oſtro, re. 
 Sollicitirm explicuere frontem. ple 
Even Princes with Variety tempted are, Wh 


Which makesthem oft feed on clean homely Fare, Bl 
Io a poor Hut, laying aſide the State, (wait, by 

le and Pomp, which ſnould on Grandeut pla 
In ſuch-a Solitude to ſmooth the Frown of 
Forc'd by. the weighty Preſſure of a Crown. WW" 
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Abundance. What Appetite would not be 
balfled, to ſee Three Hundred Women at his 
Merey, as the Grand Signior has in his Seraglio? 
And what Fruition of Pleaſure, or Taſte of Re- 


ſelf, who never went a Hawking without Seven 
Thouſand Falconers? And beſides all this, I 
anſie that this Luſtre of Grandeur brings with 
t no little diſturbance and uneaſineſs upon the 
Enjoyment: of the moſt tempting. pleaſures 3 
They are too conſpicuous, and lie too open to 
every ones view. Neither do I know to Hat 
end a Man ſhould any more require them fo 
conceal their Errors, fince what is only reputed 
indiſcretion in us, they know very well the 
People in them brand with the Names of Tyrah- 
, and Contempt of the Laws; and beſides their 
proclivity. to Vice, are apt to cenſure, that as a 
teightning pleaſure to them, to inſult over the 
Laws, and to trample upon Publick Ordi- 
nances. Plato indeed, in his Gorgeas defines a Ty- 
unt to be one, who in a City has Licence to 
do whatever his own Will leads him to. And 
by reaſon of this Impunity, the Over: tacking 
ind Publication of their Vices, does oft- times 
more Miſchief, than the Vice it ſelf. Every one 
fears to be pry'd into, and diſcover'd in their 
nil Courſes; but Princes are, even to their 
rery Geſtures, Looks and Thoughts, the Peo- 
ple conceiving they have tight and ticle to Cen- 
ſure, and be Judges of them: Beſides, that the 
Blemiſhes of the Great, naturally appear greater, 
by reaſon of the Eminency and Luſtre of the 
place where they are ſeated ; and that a Mole 
or a Wart appears greater in them, than the 
greateſt Deformity in others. And this is the 
E * * Ee - .* . . - rexfen 


Nothing is ſo diſtaſtful and diſappointing, a8 


creation, did he of his Anceſtors reſerve to him: 
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reaſon why the Poers feigh the Amours of Fuy;. 
ter to WY form'd in the Diſguiſes of ſo 55 
borrowed Shapes, that dmongRt the many Amo- 
rous Practices they lay to his charge, there is 
only one, as I remember, where he appears in 
his own Majeſty and Grandeur. But let us re- 
turn to Hiero, who complains of the Inconveni- 
ences he found in his Royalty, in that he could 
not look abroad, and travel the World at liberty, 
being as it were 2 Priſoner to the Bounds and 
Limits of his own Dotnitiion : And that in all 
his Actions, he was evermore ſurrounded with 
an importunate Crowd. And in truth, to ſee 
our Kings ſet all alone at Table, environed with 
ſo —. 1 5 12 prating about them, and ſo ma- 
ny Strangers ſtaring upon them, as they always 
are, I have often been mov'd, rather to pity, 
than to envy, their Condition. King Alphonſas 
was wont to ſay, that in this, Aſſes were in 
a better condition than Kings, their Maſters 
permitting them to feed it their own eaſe and 
pleaſure; a favour that Kings cannot obtain of 
their Servants. And it wobld never ſink into 
my fancy, that it could be of any great benef 
to the Lite of a Man of ſenſe, to have Twent 
People prating about him, when he is at Stool 
or that fo Services of a Man of Ten Thouſand 
Livers a Year, or that has taken Cæſal, or de 
fended Siena, ſhould be either more commodious all 1 
or more acceptable to him, than thoſe of a good ty, 
Groom of the Chamber, that underſtands hi of 
Peace: The Advantages of Sovereignty, arꝗ mc 
t Imaginary upon the matter: Every degre fro 
of Fortune has in it ſome Image of Principality all c 
Ceſar calls all the Lords of France, having Free 
Franchiſe within their own Demeans, Roylet: 
and in truth; the Name of Sire excepted, the) 
8⁰ 
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pretty far towards Kingſhip ; for do but loo 

o the Provinces remote from Court, as Brit- 
ny for example, take notice of the Attendence, 
the Vaſſels, the Officers, the Employments, Ser- 
ice, Ceremony and State, of a Lord that Lives 
retir'd from Court, is conſtant to his own Houſe, 
and that has been bred up amongſt his own 
Tenants and Servants ; and obſerve withal, the 
fight of his Imagination, there is nothing more 
Royal; He hears talk of his Maſter once a Year, 
1s of a King of Perſia, or Peru, without taking 
any further notice of him, than ſome remote 
Kindred, his Secretary keeps in ſome Muſty Re- 
cord. And, to ſpeak the truth, our Lawslare 
tahe enough, ſo eaſie, that 4 Gentleman uf 
France ſcarce feels the weight of Sovereignty 
pinch his Shoulders above Twice in his Life. 
Real and effectual Subjection, only concerns 
ach amongſt us, as voluntarily thruſt their 
Necks under the Loke, and who deſign to get 
Wealth and Honours'by ſuch Services: Fot a 
Man that loves his own Fire- ſide, and can go- 
rern his Houſe, without falling by the Ears with 
his Neighbours, or engaging in Suits of Law, is 


x free, as a Duke of Venice. Paucos ſervitui, plures > 
ſervitutera tenent. Servitude ſeizes of few, but 


many ſeize of her. But that which Hiero is moſt 
congern'd at, is, that he finds himſelf ſtripp'd of 
all Friendſhip, and depriv'd of all Natural Socte- 
ty, wherein the true and moſt perfect Fruition 
of Humane Life does conſiſt. For what Teſti- 


mony of affection and good will, can I extract 
from him, that owes me, whether he will or no, 


all that he is able to do? Can I form any aſſu- 


tance of his real Reſpect to me, from his humble 
way of ſpeaking, and ſubmiſſive Behaviour, when 
they are Ceremonies, it is not in his Choice to; 


Ee Zz deny : 
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Seneca 


deny ? The Honour we receive from thoſe that 
fear us, is not Honour, thoſe Reſpects are paid 
to my Royalty, and not to me. 


Maximum hoc Regni bonum eft, © | 


Theift. 44. Ouod fatta domini cogitur populus ſub 


2. Sce. 1. 


uam ferre, tam laudare. 


*Tis the great Benefit of Kings, that they, 
Who are by Law ſubjected to their Sway, 
Are Bound in all their Princes ſay or do, 
Not only to Submit, but Praiſe it too. 


Do I not ſee, that the Wicked, and the Good 
King, he that is hated, and he that is belov d, 
has the one as much Reverence paid him, as the 
other? My Predeceſſor was, and my Succeſſor 
ſhall be, ſerv'd with the fame Ceremony and 
State. If my Subjects do me no harm, tis no 
Evidence of any —_ Affection; why ſhould 
I look upon it as ſuch, ſeeing it is not in their 
Power if they would? No one follows me, or 
obeys my Commands, upon the account of any 
Friendſhip betwixt him and me; there can be 
no contracting of Friendſhip, where there is fo 
little Relation and Correſpondence : My own 
Height has put me out of the Familiarity of, 
and Intelligence with Men : There is too great 
Diſparity and Diſproportion betwixt us; they 
follow me either upon the account of Decency, 
and Cuſtom; or rather my fortune, than me, to 
encreaſe their own: All they ſay to me, or do 
for me, is forc'd and diſſembled, their Liberty 
being on all parts reſtrain'd by the great Power 
and Authority I have over them. I ſee nothing 


about me but what is diſſembled, and diſguiſs d. 


The Emperor Julian being one Day — 
or 
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for his exa& Juſtice : I ſhould be proud of theſe 
Praiſes, ſaid he, did they come from Perſons 
that durſt condemn, or diſapprove the contrary, 
in caſe I ſhould do it. All the real Advantages 
of Princes are common to them with Men of 
meaner Condition. Tis for the Gods to mount 
winged Horſes, and feed upon Ambroſia: Earth- 
ly Kings have no other Sleep, nor other Appe- 
tite, than we; the Steel they Arm themſelves 
withal, is of no better Temper, than that we 
alſo uſe; their Crowns do neither defend them 
from the Rain, nor Sun. Diocleſian who wore a 
Crown ſo Fortunate and Rever d, reſign'd it, to 
retire himſelf to the Felicity of a private Life: 
And ſome time after the neceflity of Publick 
Affairs, requiring, that he ſhould reaſſume his 
Charge, he made Anſwer to thoſe who came to 
court him to it, You would not offer, (ſaid he) 
to perſwade me to this, had you ſeen the fine 
order of Trees I have planted in my Orchard, 
and the fair Melons I have ſow'd in my Gar- 
den. In Anacharſis his Opinion, the happieſt 
Eſtate of Government would be, where all o- 
ther things being equal, Precedency ſhould be 
meaſur'd out by the Vertues, and Repulſes by 
the Vices of Men. When King Pyrrbus pre- 
par'd for his Expedition into ah, his Wiſe 
Counſeller Cyneas, to make him ſenſible of the 
ranity of his Ambition; Well Sir, (ſaid he,) 
to what end .do you make all this mighty Pre- 
paration? To make my ſelf Maſter of ah, 
(reply'd the King.) And what after that is done, 
ty Wl (aid Cyneas? ) I will paſs over into Gazl and 
der Spain, ſaid the other. And what then? I will 
nz I then go to ſubdue Africk; and laſtly, when I 
d, have brought the whole World to my Subjecti- 


ed on, I will fic down and reſt content at my own 
for Ee 3 eaſe. 


— 
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eaſe; For God fake, Sit, (reply'd Ce) tell 


me what hinders,” that you may not, if you 
pleaſe,” be now in the Condition you ſpeak of? 
Why do you not now at this inſtant,” ſettle 
your ſelf in the State you ſeem to aim at, and 
ſpare the Labour and Hazard you interpoſe? 


Nimitum quia non hene norat que eſſet habendi 
Finis; & omnino quoad creſcat vera voluptas. 


The end of being Rich he did not know; 
Nor. to What pitch Felicity ſhould grow. 


1 will conclude with an old Verſicle, that I think 
very Pat to the purpole. mw 
 Mores euique ſui fingant fortunam. 

Himſelf, not Fortune, ev'ry one muſt blame, 

Since Men's own Manners do their Fortunes 
= pee ** (frame. 

ut 1 n | | 
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i of Samptuary Laws. 
HE way by which our Laws attempt to 
1 repulate idle and vain Expences 'in Meat 
and Cleaths, ſeem to be quite contrary to the 
end deſign d. The true way would bs to beget 
in Men a contempt of Silks and Gold, as vain, 
frivolqus, and uſeleſs ; whereas we augment to 
them the Honours, and enhance the value of 
ſach Things, which ſure is a very improper way 
to create a Diſguſt. For to enact, that none 
but Princes ſhall cat Turbes, ſhall wear Velvet, 
» b : 5 OE 
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or Gold- Lace, and interdict theſe things to the 
People, what is it but to bring them into a 
greater Eſteem; and to ſet every one more ago 
o eat, and wear them? Let Kings (a Gods 
Name) leave of their Enſigns of Grandeur, 
they haye others enough beſides; thoſe Exceſles 
xe more excuſable in any other, than a Prince. 
We may learn by the Example of ſeveral Nati- 
ons, better ways of exterior diſtinction of Qua- 
ity (which truly I conceive to be very requiſite 
in a State) enow, without foſtering up this Cor- 
uption, and manifeſt Inconvenience to this 
eftet. *Tis ſtrange how ſuddenly, and with 
how much eaſe Cuſtom in theſe indifferenc 
things eſtabliſhes it ſelf, and becomes Authori- 
ty. We had ſcarce worn Cloath a Year (in 
compliance with the Court) for the Mourning 
of Henry the Second, but that Silks were alrea- 
dy grown into ſuch Contempt with every one, 
that 3 Man 19 clad, was preſently concluded à 
Citizen, The Silks were divided betwixt the 
Phyſicians, and Chirurgeons, and though all 
other People almoſt went in the ſame Habit, 
there was notwithſtanding in one thing ar 0- 
ther, ſufficient diſtinction of the Calling, and 
Conditions ” Men. How ſuddenly do greaſy 
Chamojs Doublets become the Faſhion in our Ar- 
wies, whilſt all neatneſs and riches of Habit fall 
into Contempt? Let Kings but lead the dance, 
and begin to leave off this Expence, and in a 
Month che buſineſs will be done throughout the 
Kingdom, without an Edict; we {hall all fol- 
low. It ſhould be rather proclaim'd on the con- 
trary, that no one ſhould wear Scarlet, or Gold- 
ſmiths Work, but Whores and Tumblers. Ze- 
leucus with the like Invention reclaim'd the cor- 
rupted Manners of the Locriays, Whoſe Laws 
Ee4 were, 
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time bare to them in what place ſoever, and 


were, That no free Woman ſhould be allow's un 
any more than one Maid to follow her unleſs Wl an 
ſhe was Drunk: Nor was to ſtir out of the ne 
City by Night, wear Jewels of Gold about her, Ml ly 
or go in an embroidered Robe, unleſs ſhe was bu 
4 profeſt and publick Whore : The Bravo's, Wl ſec 
and Ruffians excepted, no Man was to wear 2 Wl vi 
Gold Ring, nor be ſeen in one. of thoſe effemi. Ml ſe: 
nate Veſts' woven-in the City of Miletum. By pp 
whick infamous Exceptions, he diſcreetly di- pe 
verted his Citizens, from Superfluities, and per- WM 81 
nicious Pleaſures, and it was a Project of great 1 
Utility to attract Men by Honour, and Ambiti- 
on to their Duty and Obedience. Our Kings 
mie do what they pleaſe in ſuch external Refor- 

ations; their own Inclinations ſtand in this 
caſe for a Law. Suicquid Principes faciunt, præ- 
tipere © videntur, - What Princes themſelves do, 
they ſeem to enjoyn others. Whatever is done 
at Court; paſſes for a Rule through the reſt of 
France, Let the Courtiers but fall out with theſe 
abominable Breeches, that diſcover fo much of 
thoſe parts ſhould be concealed : Theſe great- 
bellied Doublets, that make us look like I know 
not what; and are ſo unfit to admit of Arms; 
theſe long effeminate Locks of Hair: This fool- 
iſh Cuſtom of kiſſing what we preſent to our 
Equals, and our Hands in ſaluting them; a Ce- 
remony in former times only due to Princes : 
And that a Gentleman ſhall appear in place of 
Reſpect without his Sword, unbuttoned and un- 
truſt, as though he came from the Houſe of Of- 
fice.;- and that contrary to the Cuſtom of our 
Fore-fathers, and the particular privilege of the 
Nobleſs of this Kingdom, we ſhall ſtand a long 
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the ſame to a hundred others; ſo many Tierces 
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and Quarts of Kings we have got now a days, 
and alſo other the like Innovations, and dege- 
nerate Cuſtoms ; they will ſee them all preſent- 
y vaniſh'd and cry'd down. Theſe are, is true; 
but ſuperficial Errors; but however of ill Con- 
ſequence, and tis enough to inform us that the 
whole Fabrick is crazy and tottering, when we 
ſee the rough - caſt of our Walls to cleave and 
ſplit. Plato in his Laws, eſteems nothing of more 
peſtiferous Conſequence to his City, than to 


ny change in their Habits, Geſtures, Dances, 
Songs, and Exerciſes, from one form to another; 
ſhifting from this to that, hunting after Novel- 


means Manners are corrupted, and the old In- 
ſtirutions come to be nauſeated and deſpiſed. 
In all things ſaving only in thoſe that are Evil, 
change is to be fear d; even the change of 
Seaſons, Winds, Viands, and Humours. And 
no Laws are in their true credit, but ſuch to 
which God has given ſo long a Continuance, 
that no one knows their Beginning, or that there 
ever was any other. 
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* CHAP. XLIV: 
07 Sleep. 


Eaſon directs, that we ſhould always go the 
ſame way; but not always the ſame pace. 
And conſequently though a Wiſe- Man ought 
not ſo much to give the Reigns to human Paſ- 
ſons, as to let them deviate him from the right 
Path; he may notwithſtanding without prejur 
' 4 


give Young-Men the liberty of introducing a- 


ties, and applauding the Inventers ; by which 
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dice to his Duty, leave it to them to haſten, or 
to flack his Speed, and not fix himfelf like a 
motionleſs, and inſenſible Coloſs. Could Ver- 
tue it ſelf. put on Fleſh and Blood, I believe the 
Pulſe would beat faſter going on to an Aſſault, 
than in going to Dinner: That is to ſay, there 
is a necetffity ſhe ſhould beat, and be mov d up- 
on this account. I have taken notice, as of an 
extraordinary thing of ſome great Men, who 
in the higheſt Enterpriſes, and greateſt Dangers, 
have detain'd 'themſelyes in ſo ſettled and ſe- 
rene a Calm, as not at all to hinder their uſual 
Gayety, or break their Sleep. Alexander the 
Great on the Day aſſigned for that furious Bat. 
tle betwixt him and Darius, ſlept fo profoundly, 
and ſo long in the Morning, that Parmenio was 
forc'd to enter his Chamber, and coming to his 
Bed-ſide to call him ſeveral times by his Name, 
the time to go to Fight compelling him ſo to do. 
The Emperor Ot bo, having put on a Reſolution 
to kill himſelf the ſame Night, aſter having ſet- 
led — — — 3 divided - Money 
amon 15 ants, and ſet a good upon 
a Sword he had made choice. of for - 4 — 
poſe, and now ſtaying only to be ſatisfied whe- 
ther all his Friends were retir'd in Safety, he 
fell into ſo ſound a Sleep, that the Gentlemen 
of his Chamber heard him Snare. The Death 
of this Emperor has in its Circumſtances paral- 
lelling that of the great Cao, and particularly 
this before related: For Cato being ready todil- 
patch himſelf, whilſt he anly Rigid his hand in 
expectation of the return of 4 Meflenger he had 
fent, to bring him News whether the Senate 
he had fent away, were put out from the Port 
of Utica, he fell into ſo ſound a Sleep, that theyMihe 
heard him into the next Room; and he whonthe g 
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hadiſent to the Port, having awak'd him to 
r him know, that the tempeſtuous Weather had 
indred the Senators from putting to Sea; he 


e ipatch'd away another Meſſenger, and com- 
t, Näng himſelf again in the Bed, ſettled again 
e Sieep, and did ſo, till by the return of the 
> Wit Meflenger, he had certain intelligence they 
n ere gone. We may here further compare him 
o ich Alexander too, in that great and dangerous 


„orm that threatned him by the Sedition of the 
e- nbune Metellus, who attempting to publiſh 2 
al Neeree for the calling in of Pompey with his Ar- 


into the City, at the time of Catiline's Con- 
hracy, was only, and that ftoutly oppos'd by 
ts, fo that very ſharp Language and bitter 
Menaces paſt betwixt them in the Senate about 
ae Affair; but it was the next Day in the Fore- 
on, that the Controverſy was to be decided; 
here Metellas, beſides the favour of the People 
0d of Cæſar, (at that time of Pompeys Faction 

s to appear accompanied with 4 rabble of 
aves and Fencers ; and Cato only fortified with 
k own Courage and Conſtancy ; ſo that his 
ations, Domeſticks, and ſeveral vertuous Peo- 
e of his Friends were in great apprehenfions 
br him. And to that degree, that fome there 
dere, Who paſt over the whole Night without 
Nep, Eating, or Drinking, for che manifeſt 
Danger they ſaw him running into ; of which 
w Wife and Siſters did nothing but weep, and 
brment themſelves in his Houſe ; whereas he, 
n the contrary, comforted every one, and after 
having Sapp'd after his uſual manner, went to 
led, and flept profoundly till Morning, that 
me of his Fellew-Tribunes rouz d him to go to 
the Encounter. The knowledge we have of 
honhe greatneſs of this Mans Courage by the _ 
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of his Life, may warrant us ſecurely to judge, 

that his indifference proceeded from a Soul ſo 

much elevated above ſuch Accidents; that he 
diſdain'd to let it take any more hold of his 
Fancy, than any other ordinary Adventure, 

In the Naval Engagement, that Auguſtus won 

of Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, juſt as they were to 

begin the Fight he was ſo faſt aſleep, that hi 
Friends were.compell'd to wake him to give the 

Signal of Battel : And this was it that gave Mar 
Anthony afterwards. occaſion to Reproach him 
that he had not the Courage ſo much as with 
open Eyes; to behold the Order of his own Squa 
drons, and not to have dar'd to preſent himſelf 

before the Soldiers, till firſt Agripps had brough 

him News of the Victory obtain d. But as te 

the buſineſs of young Marius, who did much 

worſe (ſor the Day of the laſt Battel, againſt 

Sylla, after he had order'd his Army, given the 

Word and Signal of Battel, he laid him down 

under the ſhade of a Tree to repoſe himſelf, 

and fell ſo faſt aſleep, that the Rout, and Flight 

of his Men could hardly awake him, having 

ſeen nothing of the Fight) he is ſaid to have 

been at that time ſo extreamly ſpent, and worn 

out with Labour and want of Sleep, that Na- 

ture could hold out no longer. Now upon what 

has been ſaid, the Phyſicians may determine, 

whether, Sleep be ſo neceſſary that our Lives de- ber 

pend upon it: For we read that King Perſeus 

q of Macedon being Priſoner at Rome, was wak d uit 
two Death,; but Pliny inſtances ſuch as have lived b 
long without Sleep. Herodotus ſpeaks of Nati-W'e 
ons, where the Men ſleep and wake by half 
Years: And they who write the Life of the wiſe en 
3 afficm, that he ſlept ſeven and fifty We 
Tears together. by en 
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CHAP. XLV; 
Of the Battel of Dreux. | 


UR Battel of Dreuæ, is remarkable for ſe- 
veral extraordinary Accidents : But ſuck 
as have no great kindneſs for the Duke of Gaiſe, 
nor do much favour his Reputation, are willing 
to have him thought to blame, and that his ma- 
king a Halt, and delaying time with his Forces 
he Commanded, whilſt the Conſtable who was 
General of the Army was rack'd through and 
through with the Enemies Artillery, his Battali- 
on Routed, and himſelf taken Priſoner ; is not 
to be excus'd: And that he had much better 
lave ran the hazard of charging the Enemy in 
the Flank, than ſtaying for the Advantage of 
alling in upon the Rear, to ſuffer ſo great and 
ſo important a Loſs. But, beſides what the E- 
rent demonſtrated, who will conſider it with- 
out Paſſion or Prejudice, will eafily be induced 
to confeſs, that the aim and deſign not of 4 
Captain only, but of every private Soldier ought 
o look at the Victory in general; and that no 
particular Occurrences, how nearly ſoever they 
may concern his own Intereſt, ſhould divert 
tm from that Purſuit. Philopæmen in an encoun- 
ter with Machanidas, having ſent before a good 
trong Party of his Archers, to begin the Skir- 
niſh, which were by the Enemy routed, and 
purſu'd ; who purſuing them, and puſhing on 
the fortune of their Arms in the heat of Victo- 
ly; and in that purſuit paſſing by the Battali- 
on where Ph;lopemen was, though his Soldiers 
vere impatient to fall on, yet he was better 
temper'd, and did not think fit to ſtir — = 
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the Front; but he was well beaten, and won 


prevail as to bring it to ſo general a Rout, bu 


Poſt, nor to preſent himſelf to the Enemy to 
relieve his Men, but having fuffer'd them to be 
chas'd about the Field, and cut in pieces before 
his Face, then — 2 in upon their Battalion 
of Foot, when he ſaw them left naked by their 
Horſe; and notwithſtanding that they were La- 
cedemomiant, yet taking them in the Nick, when 
thinking themſelves ſecure of the Victory, they 
began to diſorder their Ranks, he did his buſi. 
neſs with great Facility, and then put himſelf 
in purſuit of Machanidar. Which caſe is very 
like that of Monſieur de . Gniſe : In that blood 
Battel betwixt Ageſilaus, and the Bæotiam, which 
Xenophon, who was preſent at it, reports to be 
the rudeſt and moſt bloody that he had ever ſeer 
Apefilaus wav d the Advantage that Fortune pre 
ſented him, to let the Bæotian: Battalion paſ: 
by, and then to charge them in the Rear, ho 
certain ſoever he made himſelf of the Victory 
judging it would rather be an effect of Condud 
than Valour, to proceed that way : And there 
fore, to ſhew his Proweſs, rather choſe With 
wonderful ardour of Courage to charge them i 
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ded for his pains, and conſtrain d at laſt to dif 
engage himſelf, and to take the courſe he hac 
at firſt neglected; opening his Battalion to give 
way to this torrent of the Bæotian, fury, and 
being paſt by, taking notice that they march'c 
in Diforder, like Men that thought themſelve 
out of Danger, he then purſu'd, and charge 
them in their Flanks and Rear; yet could not 1c 


that they leiſurely retreated, ſtill facing abou 
upon him, till they were retired into Safety. 
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X 7 Hat variety of Herbs ſoever are ſhuffled 
together in the Diſh, yet the whole 
Maſs is ſwallow'd up in one Name of a Saller. 
n like manner, under the Oonſideration of 
Names, I will make a Hodge podge of differing 
uticles. Every Nation has certain Names 
that I Know not why, are taken in no good 
nd, as with us, John, Mllium, and Benoeft. 
n the Genealogy of Princes, alſo there ſeems 
6 be certain Names fatally affected, as the 
Molemies of Ag, the Henry's of England, the 
(hartes's of France, the Baldwin, of Flanders, and 
de Miliams of our Ancient Aquitaine, from 
thence, tis ſaid, the Name of Gayenne has its 
Dstivation; which would ſeem far ferch'd, 
were there not as fue Derivations in Plato him- 
Af. Tis a very frirolous thing in it ſelf, but 
gevertheleſs worthy to be recorded for the 
krangeneſs of it, which is wtit by an Eye-wit- 
jeſs; that Henry Duke of Normandy, Son of 
Henry the Second, King of England, making a 
great Feaſt in France, the Concourſe of Nobility 
ind Gentry, was ſo great, that being, for Sports 
like, divided into Troops, according to their 
Names, in the firſt Troop, which conſiſted of 
Williams, there were found an hundred and ten 
Knights ſitting at the Table of that Name, 
without reckoning the ordinary Gentlemen, and 
their Setvants. It is as pleaſant to diſtinguiſh 
the Tables by the Names of the Gueſts, as it was 
in the Emperor Geta, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
Courſes of his Meat, by the firſt IS the 
Meats 


"> 


NR 


Meats themſelves, where thoſe that began with 
B, were ſerv'd up together, as Brawn, Beef, 
Bream, Buſtards and Beccaficos, and ſo of o. 
thers. Now there is a ſaying, that it is a good 
thing, to have a good Name, that is to ſay, 
Credit, and a good Repute: But beſides this, 
it is really convenient, to haye ſuch a Name as 
is eaſy of Pronunciation, and eaſy to be re- 
membred; by reaſon, that Kings, and other 
grout Perſons, do by that means the more ea- 
ſily know, and the more hardly forget us; and 
indeed, of our own Servants, we more fre 
quently call and employ thoſe, whoſe Name 
are moſt ready upon the Tongue. I my ſel 
have ſeen Hexry the Second, when he could not 
for his Heart hit of a Gentlemans Name of our 
Country of Gaſcony ; and moreover was fain to 
call one of the Queen's Maids of Honour, by 
the 52 Lame of her Family, her own be- 
ing ſo difficult to pronounce or remember. And 
Socrates thinks it worthy a Fathers Care, to give 
fine Names to his Children. Tis ſaid, that the 
Foundation of Noftre Dame la Grande, at Poitiers, 
took its Original from hence, That a debauch d 
young Fellow formerly living in that Place, 
having got to him a Whore, and at her firſt 
coming in, asking her Name, and being an- 
ſwer'd, that it was Mary, he felt himſelf ſo ſud- 
denly darted through with the awe of Religlon, 
and the Reverence to that Sacred Name of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, that he not only immediately 
put his lewd Miſtreſs away from him, bur be- 
came a reformed Man, and ſo continued the 
remainder of his Life: And that in Conſiderati- 
on of this Miracle, there was erected upon the 
Place, where this young Mans Houſe ſtood, firſt 
2 Chapel dedicated to our Lady, and 7 
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wards the Church that we now ſee ſtanding 
there. This auricular Reproof wrought upon 
the Conſcience, and that right into the Soul. 

This that follows, inſinuated it ſelf meerly b 
e Senle. Pythagoras being in Company with 
ome wild young Fellows, and perceiving that, 
heated with the Feaſt, they complotted to go 
violate an honeſt Houſe, commanded the Sing- 
ing-Wench to alter her wanton Airs; and by a 
yolemn, Grave, and Spondaick Muſick, gently 
enchanted and laid aſleep their Ardour,. Will 
not Poſterity ſay, that our modern Reformation 
has been wonderfully exact, in having not only 
ſeuffled with, and overcome Errors and Vices, 
and fill'd the World with Devotion, Humility, 
Obedience, Peace, and all ſorts of Vertue ; 
but to have proceeded ſo far, as to quarrel with 
the ancient Baptiſmal Names of Charles, Lewis, 
and Francs, to fill the World with Merbuſalems, 
Ezekiels, and Malacbies, of a more Spiritual 
ſound ? A Gentleman, a Neighbour of mine, 
a great admirer of Antiquity, and who was al- 
ways preferring the excellency of preceding 
Times, in compariſon with this preſent Age of 
ours, did not (amongſt the reſt) forget to mag- 
nify the lofty and magnificent ſound of the 
Gentlemen's Names of thoſe Days, Don Grume- 
dan, Duadregan, Angeſilan, &c. which but to hear 
nam d, he perceiv'd to be other kind of Men, 
than Pierre, Guillot and Michel. I am mightily 
pleas'd with Jaques Amiot, for leaving through- 
out a whole French Oration, the Latin Names 
entire, without varying and diſſecting them, to 
pive them a French Termination. It ſeem'd a 
ittle harſh and rough at firſt : But already Cu- 
ſtom, by the Authority of Plutarch, (whom he 
took for his Example) has overcome that No- 
| Ff velty. 
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velty. I have often wilh'd, that ſuch as write 
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Chronicle Hiſtories in Latin, would leave our 
Names as they find them, and as they are, and 
ought to be, for in making Vaudemont, Valle 
montamce, and Metamorphoſing Names, to make 
them ſuit better with the Greek or Latin, we 
know not where we are, and with the Perſons 
of the Men, loſe the benefit of the Story. To 
conclude, tis a ſcurvy Cuſtom, and of very ill 
Conſequence, that we have in our Kingdom of 
France, to call every one by the Name of his 
Mannor, or Seigneury, and the thing in the 
World that does the moſt Prejudice, and con- 
found Families and Deſcents, A younger Bro- 
ther of a good Family, having a Mannor left 
him by his Father, by the Name of which he 
has been known and honour'd, cannot hand- 
ſomly leave it; Ten Years after his Deceaſe, it 
falls into the hand of a Stranger, who does the 
ſame : Do but judge whereabouts we ſhall be, 
concerning the knowledge of theſe Men. We 
need look no further for Examples, than our 
own Royal Family, where every Partage cre- 
ates a new Surname, whilſt in the mean time 
the Original of the Family is totally loſt. 
There is ſo great liberty taken in theſe Muta- 
tations, that I have not in my time ſeen any one 
advanc'd by Fortune to any extraordinary Con- 
dicion, who has not preſently had Genealogick 
Titles added to him, new, and unknown to his 
Father, and who has not been inoculated into 
ſome illuſtriovs Stem ; and by good Luck, the 
obſcureſt Families, are the moit proper for Fal- 
ſification. How many Gentlemen have we in 
Frunce, who, by their own talk, are of Royal 
Extraction? More I think, than who will con- 
fels they are not. Was it not a Fenn pan 
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of a Friend of mine ? There were a great many 
Gentlemen aſſembled together, about the Diſ- 
pute of one Lord of a Mannor, with another 

which other had in truth, ſome Preheminence o 

Titlesand Alliances, above the ordinary Scheme 
of Gentry. Upon the debate of this Priority 
of Place, every one ftanding up for himſelf, to 
make himſelf equal to him, alledging one ong 
Extraction, another another, one the near re- 
ſemblance of Name, another of Arms, another 
in old worm-eaten Patent, and the laſt of 
hem, Great-Grandchild to ſome foreign King, 
hen they came to fit down to Dinner, m 

friend, inftead of taking his place among 

hem, retiring with moſt profound Congees, 
treated the Company to excuſe him, for ha- 
ng hitherto liv'd with them at the ſawcy rate 


brm'd of their Qualicy, he would begin to Pay 
hem the Reſpe& due to their Birth and Gran- 


bwn among ſo many Princes; and ended thg 
larce with a thouſand Reproaches. Let us in 
bod's Name fatisfy our ſelves with what our Fa- 
ders were contented, and with what we are; 
We are great enough, if we rightly underſtand 
low to maintain it: Let us not diſown the 
fortune and Condition of our Anceſtors, and 
ky aſide theſs ridiculous Pretences, that can 
ever be wanting to any one that has the Im- 
dence to alledge them. Arms have no mprg 
Xcurity, than Surnames. I bear Azure powder: 
with Trefoils, Or, with à Lions Paw of the ſame 

d Gules in Feſſe. What Privilege to continus 
particularly in — Houſe and Name? A Son- 
n. Law will tranſp 


2 


a Companion: but being now better ins 


ur, and that it would ill become him to fir 


ort it into another Family; 
r ſome paltry Purchaſer will. make them his 
. Ff frſt 
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firſt Arms ; there is nothing wherein there is 


more Change and Confuſion, But this Con 
ſideration leads me per-force into another Sub 


ject. Let us pry a little narrowly into, and, in 


God's Name, examine upon what Foundatio 
we erect this Glory and Reputation, for whic 


the World is turn'd Topſy-turvy : Wherein do 


we place this Renown, that we hunt after wit 

ſo great Flagrancy, and thro' ſo many Impe 
diments, and ſo much Trouble? It is, in Con 
eluſion, Peter or William that carries it, takes it 
into his Poſſeſſion, and whom it only concerns 
O what a valiant Faculty is Hope, that in: 
mortal Subject, and in a Moment, makes no 
thing of yſurping Infinity and Immenſity, anc 
of ſupplying her Maſter's Indigence at her Plea 

ſure, with all things he can imagine or deſire 

Nature has given us this Paſſion for a prett 

Toy to play withal. And this Peter or William 
what is it but a Sound, when all is done? or 
three or four Daſhes with a Pen, ſo eaſy to be 
vary'd, that I wou'd fain know to whom is te 
be attributed the Glory of ſo many Victories 
to Gue/quin, to Gleſquin, or to Guaquin ? and yet 
there wou'd be ſomething of greater Momen 

in the caſe, than in Lucian, that Sigma ſhould 
ſerve Tau with a Procels for, 


—— Nin levia, aut ludicra petuntur | 
Præmia. | 


To do brave, Acts, who has the noble Spirit, 
Slights mean Rewards, as things below his merit. 


The Chace is there in very good earneſt : The 


- Queſtion is, which of theſe Letters is to be re- 


warded for fo many Sieges, Battels, Wounds, Im- 
| priſon- 
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priſonments, and . Services done to the Crown 
of France, by this famous Conſtable. Nicholas 
Deniſot never concern'd himſelf further than the 
Letters of his Name, of which he has altered the 
whole Contexture to build up by Anagram the 
Count of Alſinois, whom he has celebrated with 
the utmoſt force and glory of his Poetiy, and 
Painting. And the Hiſtorian Suetonius could be 
ſatisfied with nothing he writ, unleſs it might 
redound to his own particular honour, which 
made him caſheer his fathers Surname Lewis, to 
leave Tranquillus Succeſlor to the reputation of his 
Writings. Who would believe that Captain Bay- 
id ſhould have no honour, but what he derives 
rom Peter Terrail; and that Antonio Eſcalin ſhould 
ſuffer himſelf to his face, to be robb'd of the 
honour of ſo many Navigations and Commands 
it Sea and Land by Captain Paulin and the Baron 
ie la garde; Theſe are Injuries of the Pen, com- 
mon to a thouſand People. How many are 
there in every Family of the ſame Name and Sure 
ame? and how any more in ſeveral Families, 
Ages, and Countries ? Hiſtory tells us of three 
of the Name of Socrates, of five Plato's, of eight 
driſtotles,of ſeven Xenopbons, of twenty Demetrius's, 
ind of twenty Theodores; and how many more ſhe 
Was not Acquainted with we may imagine, Who 
inders my Groom from calling himſelf Pompey 
the Great? But after all, by what Vertue, what 
Authority, or what ſecret conveyances are there, 
that fix'd upon my deceaſed Groom, or the 
it. Neher Pompey, who had his Head cut off in Egypr, 
bis glorious Renown, and theſe ſo much ho- 
toured flouriſhes of the Pen, ſo as to be of any 
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—yog 14 cinerem, & manes credis curare ſepultos ? 


6. 45 ; + | 
5 we believe the Dead regard ſuch things? 


What ſenſe have the two Colleagues of the 
greateſt eſteem amongſt Men? Epaminondas of 
this glorious Verſe, that has been ſo many Ages 
current in his praiſe ; 

Cobfiliis noſtris laus eſt attrita Laconum : 
One Sparta by my Counſels is o'erthrown, 
Or Africanus of this other? 


A ſole ex oriente, ſupra Meotis Paludes 
Nemo eft, qui factis me æquiparare queat. 


From early dawn, unto the ſetting Sun, 
No one can match the Deeds that I have dont. 


Survivers indeed tickle themſelves with theſe 
Praiſes, and by them incited to Jealouſie or De- 
fire, inconſiderately, and according to their own 
fancy, attribute to the Dead thoſe Vertues them- 
felves ptetend to moſt: God knows how vainly 
flattering themſelves, that they ſhall one day in 
tutn be capable of the ſame Characters: hows 
ever 3 ; 


Aba. ALLEYS n Ad hec fe | 
Romanus, Grajuſque & Barbarus, Induperator 
Eretit 5 cauſas diſcriminis, atque laboris 

Inde habuit; tanto major fame fitis eſt, quam 
unn. a | 


Greek, Roman, and Barbarian Chiels to theſe, 
Devote their Valour and Contrivances, And 
Page 592 REN n ni 
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And to that Greedineſs of Glory owe 

The Dangers and Fatigues they undergo; | | 
So much more Potent is the Thirſt of Fame 1 
Than that of Vertue. 9 | 


_— 


CH A P. XLVIL 


Of the Incertainty of our Judgment. 
TFF was well ſaid of the Poet, 


Exior J's moavs bos we % #r0a, Homer Ii. 


ad. 20. 
There is every where liberty of Arguing enough, and 
enough to be ſaid on both ſides : For Example. 

Vince Annibal', & non ſeppe uſar poi —— 


Ben la vittorioſa ſua ventura. 


Hannibal Conquer'd ; but was not Wiſe 
To make the beſt uſe of his Victories. 


1 
y >uch as would improve this Argument, and 
in condemn the Overſight of our Leaders, in not 


puſhing home the Victory at Moncontour; or ac- 
cuſe the King of Spain of not knowing how to 
make his beft uſe of the Advantage he had againſt 
us at St. Quintin, may conclude theſe Overſights 
to med from a Soul already drunk with Suc- 
cels, or from a Courage, which being full, and 
over-gorged with this Beginning of Good For- 
tune, had loſt the Appetite of adding to it, al- 
ready having enough to do to digeſt what it 
had taken in: He has his Arms full, and can 
embrace no more : unworthy of the Benefit 
conferr'd upon him, and the Advantage ſhe had 
| f 4 = put 
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put into his Hands: for what Utility does he 
reap from it, if, notwithſtanding, he give his 
Enemy Reſpite to rally to recover his Aſtoniſh- 
ment, and to make head againſt him? What Hope 
is there that he will dare at another time to 
attack an Enemy re- united and re- compos d, 
and arm'd a- new with Spite and Revenge, who 
did not dare to purſue him when routed, and 
un-mann'd by Fear ? 


Lucret- 1.7. Dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror. 


Whilſt Fortune's in the Hear, and Terror does 
More than their ſharpeſt Swords, ſubdue their 
(Foes, 


But withal, what better Opportunity can he 
expect, than that he has loſt ? Tis not here, as 


in Fencing, where the moſt Hits gain the Prize: 


For ſo long as the Enemy is on foot, the Game 
is new to begin, and that is not to be call'd a 
Victory, that puts not an end to the War. In the 
Encounter where Cæſar had the worſe, near to 
the City of Oricum, he reproach'd Pompeys Sol- 
diers, that he had been loſt, had their General 
known how to overcome; and afterwards claw'd 
him away in turn. But why may not a Man 
alſo argue on the contrary, that it is the Ef- 
fect of a precipitous and inſatiate Spirit, not 
to know how to bound and reſtrain its Ardour: 
that it is to abuſe the Favours of God, to ex- 
ceed the Meaſure he has preſcrib'd them: and 
that again, to throw a Man's ſelf into danger, 
after a Victory obtain'd, is again to expoſe him- 
ſelf co the Mercy of Fortune: and that it is one 
of the greateſt Diſcretions in the Rule of War, 
not to drive an Enemy to Deſpair, / and 
Marian in the Aſſociate War, having en 
2 + Wes the 
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the Marſians ; ſeeing yet a Body of Reſerve, 

thar, prompted by Deſpair, was coming on like 
enraged Brutes to charge in upon them; thought 

it not convenient to ſtand their Charge. Had 

not Monſieur de Foix's Ardour tranſported him fo 
precipitouſly to purſue the Remains of the Vi- 

tory of Ravenna, he had not obſcur'd it by his 

own Death. And yet the recent Memory of his 
Example ſerv'd to preſerve Monſieur 4 Anguien 

from the ſame Misfortune at the Battle of Seri- 

ſoles. *Tis dangerous to attack a Man you have 
depriv'd of all Means to eſcape, but by his Arms: 

or Neceflity teaches violent Reſolutions : Gra- , ,... 
viſimi ſunt morſus irritate neceſſitatis, enrag d Ne- i Dale. 
ceſſity bites deep. 


Vincitur haud gratis jugulo qui provocat hoſtem. Luc, bb, 4. 
The Foe that meets the Sword ne er gratis dies. 3 


This was it that made Pharax with-hold the 
King of Lacedæmon, who had won a Battle of 
the Mantineans from going to charge a Thou- 
land Argians, who were eſcap'd in an entire Bo- 
dy from the Defeat; but rather let them ſteal 
off at Liberty, that he might not encounter Va- 
our whetted and enrag d by Miſchance, Clodo- 
mire King of Aquitaine, after his Victory pur- 
ing Gondemar, King of Burgundy, beaten, and 
making off as faft as he could for Safety, com- 
pell'd him to face about, and make head, where- 
in his Obſtinacy depriv'd him of the Fruit of his 
Conqueſt, for he there loſt his Life. | 

In like manner, if a Man were to choſe, / 
whether he would have his Soldiers Ainquant, _ 
ind richly accouter'd with Damask'd Arms, or 
arm'd only for neceſſary Defence; this Argu- 
ment would ſtep in, in Favour of the _—_ 
| | wnlc 
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all manner of 


which Opinion was Sertorius, Philopemen, Bra 
tus, Ceſar, and others) that it is to a Soldier 
an enflaming of Courage, and a Spur to Glory 

to ſee himſelf brave, and withal an Imitatio 

to be more obſtinate in Fight, having his Arms 

which are in a manner his Eſtate, and whole 

Inheritance, to defend; which is the reaſe 
(fays Xenophon) why thoſe of Alia carry'd thei 
Wives, Concubines, with their choicelt Jewels 
and greateſt Wealth, along with them to the 
Wars. But then theſe Arguments would be ag 
ready to ſtand up for the other ſide, That: 
General ought rather to render his Men care 
leſs and deſperate, than to encreaſe their Soli 
citude of preſerving themſelves : That by this 
Means they will be in a double Fear of hazard- 
ing their Perſons ; as it will be a double Tempta- 
tion to the Enemy to fight with greater Reſo- 
lution, where ſo great Booty and ſo rich Spoils 
are to be obtain d: And this very thing has 
been obſerv'd in former times, notably to en- 
courage the Romans againſt the Sammnites. An- 
tiacbus ſhewing Hannibal the Army he had rais d, 
wonderfully ſplendid, and rich in all ſorts of 
Equipage, ask'd him, If the Romans would be 
ſatisfy d with that Army? Satisfy'd ? reply d the 
other, yes doubtleſs, were their Avarice never 
ſo great. Lycurgus not only forbad his Soldiers 
ae in their Equipage, but 


f 


Moreover to ſtrip their Conquer'd Enemies, be- 


* 


cauſe he would (as he ſaid) that Poverty and 
Frugality ſhould ſhine with the reſt of the Bat- 


At Sieges, and elſewhere, where Occaſion 


ett 4 ;. re 
Stow / 2 draws us near to the Enemy, we willingly ſuffer 
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our Men to Brave, Rate, and Affront the Ene- 
my with all ſorts of injurious Language; and 
SS not 
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not without ſome Colour of Reaſon: For it is 
of no little Conſequence, to take from them 
all Hopes of Mercy and Compoſition, in re- 
preſenting to them, that there is no fair Quar- 
ter to be expected from an Enemy they have 
incens d to that degree, nor other Remedy re- 
maining, but in the Victory. And yet Virel- 
lus found himſelf deceiv'd in this way of pro- 
ceeding ; for having to do with Osho, weaker 
in the Valour of his Soldiers, long unaccuſtom'd 
to War, and effeminated with the Delights of 
the City; he ſo nettled them at laſt with in- 
urious Language, reproaching them with Cow- 
ardize, and the Regret of the Miſtreſſes, and 
Entertainments they had left behind at Rome, 
that by this means he inſpir'd them with ſuch 
Reſolution, as no Exhortation had had the 
Power to have done; and himſelf made them 
all upon him, with whom their own Captains 
before could by no means prevail. And, in- 
deed, when they are Injuries that touch to the 
quick, it may very well fall out, that he who 
vent but ill-favovr'dly to work in the Behalf of 
his Prince, will fall to't with another ſort of 
Mettle when the Quarrel is his own. | 

To conſider of how great Importance is the 
Preſervation of the General of an Army, and 
that the univerſal Aim of an Enemy is levell'd 
dretly at the Head, upon which all the others 
&pend ; the Advice ſeems to admit of no Diſ- 
pute, which we know has been taken by ſo 
many gteat Captains, of changing their Habit, 
hd diſguiſing their Perſons, upon the Point of 
wing to engage. Nevertheleſs the Inconve- 
tence a Man, by ſo doing, runs into, is not leſs 
than that he thinks to avoid : For the Captain 
by this means being conceal'd from the Know- 
r ledge 
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ledge of his own Men, the Courage they ſhould 
derive from his Prefence and Example, hap 
ns by degrees to cool and to decay ; and no 
As at — the wonted Marks and Enſigns 
— their Leader, they preſently conclude him ei 
the Perſon ther dead, or that, deſpairing of the Buſineſs 
of Henry he is gone to ſhift for himſelf; and Experience 
the Great. ſhe ws us that both theſe ways have been bot 
ſucceſsful, and otherwiſe. What befell Pyrrbu 
in the Battle he fought againſt the Conſul Lævi 
nus in Tah, will ſerve us to both Purpoſes : Fog 
tho' by ſhrouding his Perſon under the Arms © 
Demogacles, and making him wear his own, hg 
undoubtedly preſerv'd his own Life, yet by tha 
very means he was withal very near running 
into the other Miſchief of loſing the Battle 
Alexander, Ceſar, and Lucullus, lov'd to make 
themſelves known in a Battle, by Rich Furni 
tures, and Arms of a particutar Luftre and Co 
lour : Agis, Apeſilaus, and that great Gilippus, 0 
the contrary, us d to fight obſcurely arm'd, and 
without any imperial Attendance or Diſtin 

ction. | 
Amongft other Over: ſights Pompey is charg'd 
withal, at the Battle of Pharſalia, he is con 
demn'd for making his Army ſtand {till to re 
ceive the Enemies Charge; by reaſon that (I 
ſhall here fteal Plutarch's own Words, that are 
better than mine) he, by ſo doing, deprivd 
himſelf of the violent Impreſſion, the Motion 
of running adds to the firſt Shock of Arms, and 
hinder'd the Juſtle of the Combatants (who 
were wont to give great Impetuoſity and Fury 
to the firſt Encounter; eſpecially when this 
came to ruſh in wich their utmoſt Vigour, their 
Courages encreaſing by the Shouts and the Ca- 
reer) rendering the Soldiers Animoſity * Ar- 
1 : 1 * F ; dout, 
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1 

bar, as a Man may ſay, more reſery'd, and 
Þ cold. This is what he ſays : But if Cæſar had 
8 come by the worſe, why might it not as well have 


been urged by another, That, on the contrary, 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſteady Poſture of Fight- 
ing, is that wherein a Man ſtands planted firm 
without Motion; and that they who make a2 
Hale upon their March, cloſing np, and re- 
erving their Force within themſelves for the 


5 Puſh of the Buſineſs, have a great Advantage 
MW gainſt choſe who are diſorder'd, and who have 
ready ſpent half their Breath in running on 
» Mpeecipitouſly to the Charge: Beſides, that an 
a umy being a Body made up of ſo many indi- 
ne idual Members, it is impoſſible for it to move 
je a chis Fury with ſo exact a Motion, as not to 


break the Order of Battle, and that the beſt of 
foot are not engag d, before their Fellows can 
come in to relieve them. In that unnatural 
battle betwixt the two Perſian Brothers, the La- 
udæmon ian Clearchus, who commanded the Greeks 
of Cyrus's Party, led them on foftly, and with- 
mt Precipitation, to the Charge; but coming 
within Fifty Paces, hurry'd them on full Speed, 
doping, in ſo ſhort a Career, both to look to 
heir Ocder, to husband their Breath, and, ar 
he ſame time, to give an Advantage of Vio- 
ence and Impreſſion both to their Perſons and 
heir miffile Arms: Others have regulated this 
ueſtion in charging thus; if your Enemy come 
unning upon you, ſtand firm to receive him; 
he ſtand to receive you, run full drive upon 
im. 


r 
5 In the Expedition of the Emperor Charles the 
ir Vith into Provence, King Francis was put to 
a- kuſe either to go meet him in Traly, or to ex- 
r- ect him in his own Dominions; — 
0 f tho 
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oy ſo eaſily believ'd, or that ſo ſuddenly diffuſes 


tho' he very well conſider'd of how great Ad 
vantage it was to preſerve his own Territorie 
entire, and clear from the Troubles and Incon 
veniencies of the War, to the end, that bein 
unexhauſted of her Stores, it might continually 
ſupply Men and Money at need, that the Ne 
ceflity of War requires at every turn to ſpoil 
and lay waſte the Country before them, which 
cannot very well be done upon ones own; to 
which may be added, that the Country People 
do not fo eaſily digeſt ſuch a Havock by thoſe 
of their own Party, as from an Enemy, ſo that 
Seditions and Commotions might by ſuch mean 
be kindled amongſt us ; that the Licenſe of Pil 
lage and Plunder (which are not to be tolerated 
at Home) is a great Eaſe and Refreſhment 
againſt the Fatigues and Sufferings of War; anc 
that he who has no other Proſpect of Gain 
than his bare Pay, will hardly be kept from run 
ning Home, being but two Steps from his Wife 
and his own Houſe; That he who lays the Cloth 
is ever at the Charge of the Feaſt : That there 
is more Alacrity in aſſaulting than defending 
and that the Shock of a Battle's Loſs in our ow 
 Bowels, is ſo violent as to endanger the dil 
jointing of the whole Body, there being nc 
Paſſion ſo contagious as that of Fear; that is 


its Poiſon ; and that the Cities that ſhould hea 
the Rattle of this Tempeſt, that ſhould take in 
their Captains and Soldiers, yet trembling and 
ont of Breath, would be in danger, in this 
Heat and Hurry, to precipitate themſelves upon 
ſome untoward Reſolution: Notwithſtanding all 
this, ſo ic was, that he choſe to re-call the 
Forces he had beyond the Mountains, and to 
ſuffer the Enemy to come to him, For he 
N might, 
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night, on the other fide, imagine, that being 
x Home, and amongſt his Friends, he could 
got fail of Plenty of all manner of Convenien- 
ies; the Rivers and Paſſes he had at his Devo- 
jon, would bring him in both Proviſions and 
Money in all Security, and without the Trou- 
de of Convoy ; that he ſhould find his Subjects 
y lo much the more affectionate to him, by 
jow much their Danger was more near and 
refling ; that having ſo many Cities and Stops 
pſecure him, it would be in his Power to give 
je Law of Battle at his own Opportunity and 
eſt Advantage; and if it pleas'd him to delay 
te Time, that, under Covert, and at his own 
iſe, he might ſee his Enemy founder, and de- 
at himſelf with the Difficulties he was certain 
encounter, being engag'd in an Enemies 
duntry, where before, behind, and on every 
de, War would be made upon him; no Means 
) refreſh himſelf, or to enlarge his Quarters, 
ould Diſeaſes infeſt them, or to lodge his 
ounded Men in Safety: No Money, no Vi- 
nals, but all at the Point of the Lance; no 
eiſure to repoſe and take breath, no Know- 

ge of the Ways or Country, to ſecure him 

om Ambuſhes and Surprizes : And in caſe of 
ling a Battle, no poſſible Means of ſaving the 
emains. Neither is there want of Example in 
th theſe Caſes. Scipic thought it much bet- 

[to go attack his Enemies Territories in Africk, 

lan to ſtay at home to defend his own, and to 

phe him in Italy; and it ſucceeded well with 

m: But, on the contrary, Hannibal, in the 

me War, ruin'd himſelf, by abandoning the 

dnqueſt of a ſtrange Country, to go defend 

son. The Athenians having left the Enemy 

their own Dominions, to go over into Si- 


cih, 
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Menil. 4 Er male conſultis pretium eſt, prudentia fallax 
fron. lib. 4. Nec fortuna probat cauſas, ſequiturque merentes : 


.caly, were not favour'd by Fortune in their De 
ſign ; But Agatbocles, King of Syracuſe, found het 
favourable to him, when he went over inte 
2 and left the War at home. By whic 

xamples, and divers others, we are wont te 
conclude, and wich ſome Reaſon, that Events 
eſpecially in War, do for the moſt part depend 
upon Fortune, who will not be govern'd by 
nor ſubmit unto Humane Prudence ; accord 
ing to the Poet. 


Sed vaga per cunctos nullo diſcrimine fertur. 
Scilicet eft aliud quod nos cogatque, regatque 
Majus, & in proprias ducat mortalia leg es. 


Prudence deceitful and uncertain is, 

III Counſels ſometimes hit, where good ol 
| miſs 

Nor yet does Fortune the beſt Cauſe 3 

But wildly does without Diſtinction rove. 

So that ſome greater and more conſtant Cauſe, 

Rules and ſubjects us to more powerful Laws: 


But if Things hit right, it ſhould ſeem that ou 
Counſels and Deliberations depend as much up 
on Fortune, as any-thing elſe we do, and tha 
ſhe engages our very Reaſon and Argument: 
in her Uncertainty and Confuſion. We argu 
raſhly and adventurouſly, ſays Timæus in Plats 
by reaſon that, as well as our Selves, our Dil 
courſes have great Participation with the Te 
merity of Chance. 
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of Hues dreſs'd to the Menage, call 
Deſtriers. Es 


AM now become a Grammarian ; I who nę- 
ver learn'd any Language but by rote, and 
who do not yet know Adjective, Conjunction, or 
Ablative, I think I have read, that the Romans 
had a ſort of Horſes by them call'd Funales, or 
Pextrarios, which were either Led-Horſes, or 
Horſes laid in at ſeveral Stages to be taken freſh 
pon Occaſion ; and thence it is, that we call 
our Horſes of Service, Deſtriers : And our Ro- 
mances commonly uſe the Phraſe of deſtrer for 
accompagner, to accompany. They alſo call'd 
ſach as were dreſs'd'in fuch ſort, that running 
full ſpeed ſide by fide without Bridle or Saddle, 
the Roman Gentlemen arm'd at all Pieces, would 
ſhifr, and throw themſelves from the one to the 
other, deſultorios equos, The Numidian Men at 
Arms, had always a Led-Horſe in one Hand, 
beſides that they rode upon, to change in the 
Heat of Battle: Quibus, deſultorum in modum, Liv. J. 72. 
bos trabentibus equos, inter accerrimam ſæpe pugna m 
in recentam equum ex feſſo armatis, tranſultare, mos 
rat. Tanta velocitas ipſis, tamque docile equorum 
genus Whoſe Uſe jt was, leading along two 
Horſes, after the manner of the Deſultorum, 
arm'd as they were, in the Heat of Fight, to 
vault from a tird Horſe to a freſh one; fo 
active were the Men, and the Horſes ſo docile. 
There are many Horſes crain'd up to help their 
Riders, ſo as to run upon any one that ap- 
pears with a drawn Sword, to fall both with 
Mouth and Heels upon any that front or op- 
poſe them: But ir oft falls out, that they do more 
'S G g harm 
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harm to their Friends than their Enemies, con 
ſidering that you cannot looſe them from thei 
Hold, to reduce them again into Order, whe 
they are once engag'd and grappled ; by whic 
means you remain at the Mercy of their ſenſe 
leſs Quarrel. It happen'd very ill to Artibius 
General of the 72 Army, fighting Man te 
Man with Oneſilus, ing of Salamis, to be mount 
ed upon a Horſe dreſt after this manner, it being 
the Occaſion of his Death; the Squire of One/ilu 
cleaving him down with a Scythe betwixt the 
Shoulders, as the Horſe was rear'd up upon hi 
Maſter. And what the [ralians report, That i 
the Battle of Fornove, King Charles's Horſe, wit 
. Kicks and Plunges, diſengag'd his Maſter fro 
. \ the Enemy, that ' preſs'd upon him, without 
'which he had been lain, ſounds odly, and he 

ran 2 very great hazard, and came ftrangely of 
if it be true. The Mamalukes made their Boaſt 
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both of Ceſar and Pompey, that, amongſt cther 
excellent Qualities they were Maſters of, the 
were both excellent Horſemen, and particular 
Ty of Ceſar, that in his Youth, being mounted 
on the bare Back, without Saddle or Bridle, he 
could make him run, ſtop, and turn, and per 
form all his Airs, with his Hands behind him 
As Nature deſign'd to make of his Perſon, and ol 
Alexander, two Miracles of Military Art, fo on 
| wou 
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would ſay, ſhe had done her utmoſt to arm 
them after an extraordinary manner: Far every 
one knows, that Alexanders Horſe Bucephalus 
had a Head inclining to the Shape of a Bull, 
that he would ſuffer himſelf to be mounted 
and govern'd by none but his Maſter, and that 
he was ſo honour'd after his Death, as co have 
a City ereqed to his Name, Czſar had alſo 
another, who had Fore-feet like the Hands of a * — 
Man, his Hoof being divided in the Form of 
Fingers, who likewiſe was not to be ridden by 
any but Cæſar himſelf ; who, after his Death 
dedicated his Statue to the Goddeſs Venus, I 
do not willingly alight when I am once on 
Horſe-back ; for it is the Place where, whether 
well or ſick, I find my ſelf moſt at eaſe, Plato 
recommends it for Health; as alſo Pliny fays, 
it is good for the Stomach and the Joints, We 
read in Xenophon, a Law, forbidding any one, 
who was Maſter of a Horſe, to travel on Foot, 
Trogus and Fuſtinus ſay, That the Parthians were 
wont to perform all Offices and Ceremonies, 
not only in War, but alſo all Affairs, whether 
publick or private, make Bargains, confer, en- 
tertain, take the Air, and all on Horſe-back; and 
that the greateſt Diſtinction betwixt Free men 
and Slaves amongſt them, was, that the one 
rode on Horſe- back, and the other went on 
Foot : An Inſtitution of which King Cyrus was 
the Founder. There are ſeveral Examples in 
the Roman Hiſtory, (and Suetonius more parti- 
cularly obſerves it of Cæſar) of Captains, who, 
in preſſing Occaſions, commanded their Cavalry 
to alight, both by that means to take from them 
all Hopes of Flight, as alſo for the Advantage 
they hop'd for in this fort of Flight, 20 haud 
dybie ſuperat Romanus. Wherein the Romang 
Gg 2 did, 
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Liv. I. 3. did queſtionleſs excell : So ſays Livy ; how- 
ever, the firſt thing they did to prevent the 
Mutinies and Inſurrections of Nations of late 
Conqueſt, was to take from them their Arms and 
Horſes; And therefore it is that we ſo often 

Ceſar's meet in Ceſar; Arma proferri, jumenta produci, ob- 

Com: fide; dari jubet: He commanded the Arms to be 
produc'd, the Horſes brought out, and Hoſtages 
to be given. The Grand Seignior, to this Day, 
ſuffers. not a Chriſtian, or a Few, to kecp a 
Morte of his own, throughout his Empire. Our 
Anceſtors, at the time they had War with the 

lh, in all their greateſt Engagements, and 
pitch'd Battels, 105 for the moſt part on 
Foot, that they might have nothing but their 
own Force, Courage, and Conſtancy to truſt 
to, in a Quarrel of ſo great Concern as Life 
and Honour. You ſtake (whatever Chryſantes in 
Xenophon ſays to the contrary) your Valour, and 
your Fortune, upon that of your Horſe ; his 
Wound or Death brings your Perſon into the 
fame Danger; his Fear or Fury ſhall make you 
reputed raſh or cowardly ; if he have an ill 
Month, or will not anſwer to the Spur, your 
Honour muſt anſwer it: And therefore Ido not 
think ic ſtrange, that thoſe Battles I ſpoke of 
before, were more firm and furious than thoſe 
that are fought on Horſe- back. 
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They charg'd or, and did fo retreat 

The ViRors, and the Vanquiſh'd ; nor yet 
The knack of running was unto the one, 

Or to the other of the Parties known. 
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Their Battles were much better diſputed : Now- 
a-days there are nothing but Routs ; primus cla- 
mor, atque impetus rem decernit. The firſt Shout, 
or the firſt Charge, puts an end to the Buſineſs : 
And the Arms we chooſe to make uſe of in ſo 
great a Hazard, ſhould be as much as poſſible at 
our own Command: Wherefore I ſhould adviſe 
to chooſe them of the ſhorteſt ſort, and ſuch of 
which we are able to give the beſt Account. 
A Man may repoſe more Confidence in a Sword 
he holds in his Hand, than in a Bullet he diſ- 
charges out of a Piſtol, wherein there muſt be 
a Concurrence of ſeveral Executions, to make 
it perform its Office, the Powder, the Stone, 
and the Wheel, if any of which fail, it at leaſt 
endangers your Fortune : A Man ſtrikes much 
ſurer than the Air directs him. 


Et quo ferre velint permittere vulnera wentis, Lucas. 1. B. 
Enſis habet wires, & gens quæcunque virorum eft 
Bella gerit gladiis. | 


ar off with Bows _ Mr. Mey's 
They ſhoot, and where it liſts the Wind beſtows Tranſ- 
Their Wounds; but Fight of Sword does Strength 
erpuire All Manly Nations the Sword Fight deſire. 


But of that Weapon I ſhall ſpeak more fully, 
when I come to compare the Arms of the Anci- 
ents with thoſe of modern uſe, though by the 
way, the Aſtoniſhment of the Ear abated, which 
every one grows familiar within a little time 
[ look upon it as a Weapon of very little Execu- 
tion, and hope we ſhall one Day lay it aſide. 
That miſſile Weapon which the Italians formerly 
made uſe of both wich Fire and without, was 
much more terrible: They called a certain kind 


of Faveline armed at the Point with an Iron 
Gg 3 three 
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three Foot long, that it might pierce through 
4nd through an Armed Man, Phalarica, which 
they ſometimes in Field- ſervice darted by hand: 
Sometimes frotn ſeveral forts of Engines for the 
Defence of beleagured Places: The Shaft where. 
of being roll'd round with Flax, Wax, Rozin, 
Oyl, and other combuſtible Matter, took Fire 
In its Flight, and lighting upon the Body of a 


Man, or his Target, took away all the uſe of | 


Arms and Limbs. And yet coming to cloſe 
fight, I ſhould think they ſhould alſo endamage 
the Aſſailant, and that the Camp being as it 
were planted with theſe Flaming Truncheons, 
ſhould produce a common Inconvenience to the 
whole Crowd, | LE DEE ans ce. : 


a Magnum ſtridens contorta Phalarica venit, 


Fulminis acta modo. 


The Comet like Phalarica does fly, 
With a huge noiſe like lightning through the Sky, 


They had moreover other Devices which Cu- 


Liv. l. 38. 


ſtom made them perſect in ( which will ſeem 
incredible to us who have not ſeen them) by 
which they ſupply'd the Effects of our Powder 
and Shot. They darted their Piles with ſo great 
Violence, as oft: times transfixt to Targets, and 
two Armed Men at once, and pinn'd them to- 
gether. Neither was the Effect of their Slings 
leſs certain of Execution, or of ſhorter Carri- 
age 1 -Saxis globoſis funda, mare apertum inceſſantes : 
coronas modici circuli magno ex intervallo loci aſſueti 
trajicere: non capita modo hoſtium vulnerabant, ſed 
quem locum deſtinaſſent. Culling round Stones from 
the Shoar for their Slings: And with them practi- 
ſing at a great diſtance to throw through a vow 
E aaa eee 
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of very ſmall Circumference, they would not 
only wound an Enemy in the Head; but hit [ 
any other part at pleaſure. Their Pieces of 
Battery had not only the Execution, but the 
Thunder of our Cannon alſo : Ad itus menium 11. 1;4 
cum terribili ſonitu editos, pavor & trepidatio cæpit. 
At the Battery of the Walls whici is performed 
with a dreadful Noiſe, the Defendants began to 
fear and tremble within. The Gault our Kinſ- 
men in Alis, abominated theſe treacherous miſ- 
file Arms, it being their uſe to fight with grea- 
ter Bravery Hand to Hand. Non tam patentibus 1 IId. 
plagis moventur, ubi latior, quam altior plaga eſt, eti- 
am ploriofius ſe pugnare putant: iidem quum aculeus 
ſagittæ aut glandis abdite introrſus tenui vulnere in 
ſpeciem urit : tum in rabiem & pudorem tam parva 
perire peſtes verſi, proſternunt corpora humi : They 
are not ſo much concern'd.at large Wounds ; 
when a Wound is wider than deep, they think 
they have fought with greater Glory: But when 
they find themſelves tormented within, under 
the Aſpect of a ſlight Wound, with the, Point of 
a Dart, or ſome concealed glandulous Body, 
then tranſported with Fury and Shame, to periſh 
by ſo ſmall, and contemptible an Officer of 
Death, they fall to the Ground; an Expreſſion 
of ſomething very like a Harquebuſe Shot. The 
ten._ thouſand Greeks in their long and famous 
Retreat, mer with a Nation who very. much 
gall'd them with great and ſtrong Bows, carry- 
ing Arrows ſo long, that taking them up one 
might return them back like a Dart, and with 
them pierce a Buckler, and an Armed Man 
through and through. The Engines of Dionyſs- 
us his Invention at Syracuſa, to ſhoot, vaſt maſſy 
Darts, and Stones of a prodigious greatneſs with 
ſo great Impetuoſity, and ar fo great a diſtance, 
+ Gg 4 came 
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came very near to our modern Inventions. But 
in this Diſcourſe of Horſes and Horſemanſhip, 
we are not to forget the pleaſant Poſture of one 
Maiſtre Pierre Pol, a Doctor of Divinity, upon 
his Mule; whom Menſtrele: reports always to 
have rid aſide through the Streets of Paris like a 
Woman. He ſays alſo elſewhere, that the Gy/- 
cons had terrible Horſes, that would wheel, and 
make the Pirouette in their full Speed, which the 
French, Picards, Dutch, and Brabanters lookt upon 
as 2 Miracle, having never ſeen the like before ; 
which are his very words. Ceſar ſpeaking of the 
Swedes, in the Charges they make on Horſe- back, 
ſays he, they often throw themſelves off tg 
fight on foot, having taught their Horſes not to 
ſtir in the mean time from the place, to which 
they preſently run again upon occaſion ; and 
according to their Cuſtom, nothing is ſo un- 
manly, and ſo baſe as to uſe Saddles, or Pads, 
and they deſpiſe ſuch as make uſe of thoſe Con- 
veniencies : Inſomuch that being but a very 
few in number, they fear not to attack a great 
many. That which I have formerly wondered 
at, to ſee a Horſe made to perform all his Airs 
wich '4 Switch only, and the Reins upon his 
Neck, was eommon with the Maſflians, who rid 
their Horſes without Saddle or Bridle. 


Ora levi flectit, frænorum neſcia virga, 
Et numidæ infræni cingunt. = 
Maſſiliins who on the bare Backs do ride, 
And with a Switch, not knowing Bridle's, guide 


The menag'd Steed, and fierce Numidians too 
That uſe no Reign, begirt us round. 


Equi 


that. Of Manag'd Horſes. = 


* ſine frenis deformis ipſe curſus, rigida cervice, & Liv. l. 35. 


xtento capite currentium. The Career of a Horſe 
without a Bridle muſt needs be ungrateful, his 
Neck being extended ſtiff, and his Noſe thruſt 
out, King Alphonſo, he who firſt inſtituted the 
Order des Chevaliers de la Bande, or de] Eſcherpe 
in Spain, amongſt other rules of the Order gave 
hem. this, That they ſhould never ride Mule or 
Mulet, upon penalty of a Mark of Silver ; 
vhich I had lately out of Guevaras Letters, 
which whoever gave them the Title of Golden 
piſtles, had another kind of opinion of them 
han T have, and perhaps ſaw more in them than 
Ido, The Courtier ſays, that till his time it 
as 2 diſgrace to a Gentleman to ride one of 
heſe Creatures: But the Abyſines on the contra- 
, as they are nearer advanc'd to the Perſon of 
reſter Fobn, do affect to be mounted upon large 
lules, for the greater Dignity and Grandeur. 
Enophon tells us, that the AHrians were fain to 
ep their Horſes fetter d in the Stable, they 
ere ſo fierce and vicious: and that it requir'd ſo 
uch time to looſe and harneſs them, that to a- 
did any diſorder this tedious Preparation might 
ing upon them, in caſe of Surprize, they ne- 
rat down in their Camp, till it was firſt well 
tihed with Ditches and Rampiers. His Cyrus, 
ho was ſo great a Maſter in all manner of 
orſe Service, kept his Horſes to their ordinary, 
nd never ſuffer'd them to have any thing to 
ut till firſt they had earn'd it by the Sweat of 
me kind of Exerciſe. The Scytbians, when in 
de Field, and in Scarcity of Proviſions, us d to 

their Horſes Blood, which they drank, and 
Wain'd themſelves by that Diet. 


nit & eporo Sarmata paſt us equo. 
The 
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_ diers drink nothing but Water, and eat nc 


ſecond to ride in a Coach with four Horſes, th 


The Scythian alſo comes without remorſe, 


Having before quafft up his bleeding Horſe. 
Thoſe of Crotta being beſieg d by Mitellut, wer 
in ſo great neceſſity for drink, that they wer 
fain to quench their Thirſt with their Horſes U 
Tine: and to ſhew how much better cheap th 
Turkiſh Armies ſupport themſelves than our E, 
ropean Forces, tis ſaid, that beſides that the Sou 


thing but Rice and Salt Fleſh pulveriz d ( 
which every one may eafily ' carry about wit 
him a Month's Provifion ) they know how t 
feed upon the Blood of their Horſes, as well: 
the Msſcovite and Tartar, and ſalt it for their uſt 
Theſe new diſcover'd People of the Indies, whe 
the Spaniards firſt landed amongſt them, had 

great an Opinion both of the Men and Horſe 
that they look'd upon the firſt as Gods, and th 
other Animals enobled above their Nature, I 
ſomuch that after they were ſubdu'd, comingt 
ſue for Peace, and to bring them Gold and Pre 
viſions, they fail'd not to preſent of the ſame t 
the Horſes, with the ſame kind of harangue t 
them, they had made tothe other; interpretin 
their neighing for a Language of Truce an 
Friendſhip. In theſe nearer Indies, to ride upo 
an Elephant was the firſt place of Honour, 'th 


third to ride upon a Camel, and the laſt to b 
carried, or drawn by one Horſe only. Som 
one of our late Writers tells us, that he has bee 


in a Country in thoſe Parts, where they ride uf int 
on Oxen with Pads, Stirrups, and Bridles, an: 
very much at their eaſs. Quintus Fabius Maxis 


mus Rutilianus in a Battle with the Samnites ſeein er 


his Horſe, after three or four Charges, had fail 


Ch. 48. Of Manag d Horſes. 


f breaking into the Enemies Battalion, took 
kis Courſe, to make them unbridle all their 
Horſes ; ſo that having nothing to check their 
reer, they might through Weapons and Men, 
wen the way to his Foot, who by that means 
we them a bloody Defeat. The ſame Com- 


the Celtiberians : Id cum majore vi equorum facietis, 
Frenatos in hoſtes equos immittatis : quod ſæpe Ro- 
unos equites cum laude ſeciſſe memoriæ proditum eſt. 
uractiſijue franis bis ultro citroque cum magna ſtrage 
Mium, infractis omnibus haſtis, tranſcurrerunt. You 
ill. do your Buſineſs with greater Advantage of 
our Horſes ſtrength, if you ſpur them unbrid- 


uſd upon the Enemy, as it is recorded the Ro- 
nel Horſe to their great Glory have often done. 
| Ind their Bits being pull'd off without breaking 
rſellaunce, to have charg'd through and through, 


ich greater Slaughter of the Enemy: The 


lis reverence to the Tartars, that when they 
it any one Embaſſy to him, he went out 
meet them on foot, and preſented them 
th a Mazer, or Goblet of Mare's Milk ( a 
werage of greateſt eſteem among them) and 
great, that if in Drinking, a Drop fell by 
dance upon the Horſe's Main, they thought 


0 | 
* emſelyes indiſpenſably bound to lick it off with 
„their Tongue: The Army that Bajazer had ſent 
o bilo Ruta, was overwhelm'd with ſo dreadful a 


ſempeſt of Snow, that to ſhelter, and preſerve 
emſelves from ſtarving, many ript up, and 
nbowell'd their Horſes, to creep into their 
ellies, and enjoy the Benefit of that Vital Heat. 
djazet, after that furious Battle wherein he was 
zein erthrown by Tamerlain, was in a hopeful way 
fail ſecuring his own Perſon by the fleetneſs of 

F | an 


uke of Muſcovy was anciently oblig'd to pay 


mand was given by Quintus Fulvius Flaccus againſt Liv. 1. 40. 
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ſecond to ride in a Coach with four Horſes, the 
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8 * n wn ü Mr ne | 
The Scytbias alſo comes without zemorſe, _, 
Having beforg quafft up his bleeding Horſe. 


Ct 
of 
his 
pale He 
Thoſe of Crotis being beſſeg d by Merelns, were I Ca 
in ſo great heceſſity for drink, that they were op 
fain to quench their Thirſt with their Horſes U- e 
rine: arid to ſhew how much better cheap the na 
Turkiſh Armies re themſelves than our Es- 7 
n. 

Det 

bf 

wil 

you 

led 

nan 


ropean Forces, tis ſaid, that beſides that the Soil. 
diers drink nothing but Water, and eat no- 
thing but Rice and Salt Fleſh pulveriz d. (of 
which every one may eafily curry about with 
him a Month's Proviſion) they know how to 
feed upon the Blood of their Horſes, as well a; 
the Msſcovite and Tartar, and ſalt it for their uſe: 
Theſe new diſcover'd People of the Indies, when 
the Spaniards firſt landed amongſt them, had ſo 
great an Opinion both of the Men and Horſes, 
that they look'd upon the fitſt as Gods, and the 
other Animals enobled above their Nature. In- 
ſomuch that after they were ſabdu'd, coming to 
ſue for Peace, and to bring them Gold and Pro- 
viſions, they fail d not to preſent of the ſame to 
the Horſes, with the ſame kind of harangue to 
them, they had made tothe other; interpreting 
their neighing: for a Language of Truce and 
Friendſhip. In theſe nearer Indies, to ride upon 
an Elephant was the firſt place of Honour, the 


third to ride upon a Camel, and the laſt to be 
carried, or drawn by one Horſe only. Some 
one of our late Writers tells us, that he has been 
in a Country in thoſe Parts, where they ride up- 
on Oxen with Pads, Stirrups, and Bridles, and 
very much at their caſs.: Quintus Fabjus Mati- 
mus Rutilianus in a Battle with the Samnites ſeeing 
his Horſe, after three or four Charges, — 

ee „ 
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II Ch-48: Of Manag d Horſes. 
of! breaking into the Enemies Battalion, took 
his Courſe, to make them unbridle all their 

Horſes; ſo that having nothing to check their 
ere Career, they might through Weapons and Men, 


open the way to his Foot, who by that means 
Ute them a bloody Defeat. The ſame Com- 


he mand was given by Qsintus Fulvius Flaccus againſt Liv. 1. 40. 


r,. the Geltiberians : Id cum majore vi equorum facietis, 
ul. / Frenatos in hoſtes equos immittatis : quod ſæpe Ro- 
nanos equites cum laude ſeciſſe memoriæ proditum eff. 
Detrattiſiiue frænis bis ultro citroque cum magna ſtrage 
iu, infractis omnibus haſtis, tranſcurrerunt. You 
vill do your Buſineſs with greater Advantage of 
jour Horſes ſtrength, if you ſpur them unbrid- 
kd upon the Enemy, as it is recorded the Ro- 
nen Horſe to their great Glory have often done. 
And their Bits being pull'd off without breaking 
Launce, to have-charg'd through and through, 
with greater Slaughter of the Enemy: The 


- io dis reverence: to the Tartars, that when they 
ro- Mot any one Embaſſy to him, he went out 
too meet them on faot, and preſented them 
to rich a Mazer, or Goblet of Mare's Milk ( a 
ing beverage of greateſt eſteem among them) and 
ande great, that if in Drinking, a Drop fell by 
on chance upon the. Horſe's Main, they thought 
the Mibemſelves indiſpenſably bound to lick it off with 
the Miteir- Tongue: The Army that Bajazer had ſent 
beMWiito. Rui, was overwhelm'd with ſo dreadful a 
meMſcmpeſt of Snow, that to ſhelter, and preſerve 
en Miemſelves. from ſtarving, many ripe up, and 
Embowell'd their Horſes, to creep into their 
belies, and enjoy the Benefit of that Vital Heat. 
;Mbejazer, after that furious Battle wherein he was 
werthrown by Tamerlain, was in a hopeful way 
it ſecuring his own Perſon by the fleerneſs of 

10 By wc af ; an 


Duke of Muſcovy was anciently oblig'd to pay 
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entire, and no other will paſs muſter. The I. 


an Arabian Mare he had under him, had he not 
been conſtrain'd to let her drink her fill at the 
Ford of a River in his way, which render'd her 
ſo heavy and indiſpos d. that he was afterwards 
eaſily overtaken by thoſe that purſu'd him: 


Montaigne's Bays. Book 1. 
+ 
4 


w 
I 

5 
They ſay, indeed, that to let a Horſe ſtale take; MW © 
him off his Mettle, but I ſhould rather have rt 
; 

w 


thought that drinking would have refreſht her, 
and reviv'd her ſpitits: Creſus marching his Ar- 
my throu h certain Furrs, near Sardis, met 
with an infinite number of Serpents, which the 
Horſes devoured with great Appetite, and 
which Herodotus ſays was à Prodigy of ominous 
portent to his Affairs. We call a Horſe Cheval 
entier, that has his Main, Ears, and other parts 


cedemonians having defeated the Athenians in Sid- 
4, returning Triumphant from the Victory in 
to the City of Syracuſa, amongſt other Inſolen 
cies, caus d all the Horſes they had taken to be 
ſhorn, and led in Triumph: Alexander fough 
with a Nation call'd Daz; a People whoſe Di 
ſeipline it was to march two and two together... 
Arm'd on Horſe- back to the War, and being it 

Fight one always alighted, and ſo they fought; 
one while on Horſe· back and another on Foot 
one after another by turns. I do not think tha 
for graceful riding, any Nation in the World 
excells the French; though a good Horſeman ], 
according to our way of ſpeaking, ſeems rather | 
to reſpect the Courage of the Man than hi}. 
Horſemanſhip and Addreſs in riding. Of alle. 
that ever I faw the moſt knowing in that Art | 
that had the beſt Seat, and the beſt Method in 
breaking Horſes, was Momſieur de Carnevalet, whi 
ſerved our King Henry the Secohd: I have ſee 
4 Man ride wich both his Feet upon the —_ 
n | 1 8 AE _ 


* 


9. Of Ancient Cuſtoms. 


5 ile full ſpeed: having Gallopt over a Bonnet, 
inde at it very good Shoots, backward with his 
dot, take np an 
ons Poot down, and the other in the Stir- 
= With ewenty-other Apes-tricks, which he 


who in the height of his Speed would throw 
themſelves off, and into the Saddle again by 
tin, afid one who Bridled and Saddled his 
Horſe wich nothing but his Teeth. Another 
v0; betwixt two Horſes, one Foot upon one 
arts Saddle, and another upon the other, carry ying 
mother upon his Shoulders; would ride full 
©:.: Marecr; the other ſtanding bolt upright upon 
um, tniaking very good Shoots wich his Bow. 
deveräl who would ride full ſpeed with their 
Heels u 
die belteint ſeveral 'Scymiters, with the points 
ward fixc in the Harneſs. When I was a Boy, 
e Prince of Salmona, riding a rough Horſe at 
Nye ler to all his Airs, held Reals undes hisKnees 
Jae Tees as if they had been nail d anf bon 

how tike Firmneſß of his Seat. 9 12055 
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Of Ancient Cuſtoms. 


T Should willingly pardon our People fot 20 
mitting no other Pattern, or Rule of Per- 
tion, than their own peculiar Manners and 
uſtoms. It being a common Vice, not of the 
gar only, but almoſt of all Men, to walk i > 
the 


— 


1 0 the Saddle, and at his return take it up 
in, refir, and femount it, riding all the 


thing from the Ground, ſet- 


his living by. There has been ſeen, in my 
ume, at Conſtaminople, ewo Men upon an Horſe, | 


upwards, and their Hands upon the Sad- | 


* 
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and then they could langh at the former Faſt ior 


Montaigne? Hern. Book. 
the Beaten Road, their Anceſtors have trod be. if a 
fore them: I am content when they ſee Fabri.ſ in 
tius or Lelius, that they look upon their Counte. ff ol 
nance and Behaviour as barbarops, "oo they 

to 


are neither Cloath'd nor Faſhion'd according to to 
our Mode, But I find fault with their ſingn V2 
ty, when it arrives to that Degree of Indiſcre.ſ Ju 


tion, as to fuffer themſelves to be impos d upon 
by, Authority of the preſent Uſance, as every 
Month to alter their Opinion, if Cuſtom. ſo re 
quire, and that they ſhould ſo vary their Judg- 
ment in their own particular Concern; Wher 
they wore the Belly- pieces of their Dublets up 
as high as their Breaſts, they ſtifly maintain d 
that they were in their proper place: Some Year 
after they were ſlipt down between their Thighs 


as uneaſſe and intolerahle. The Faſhion nom it 
uſe, makes them abſolutely condemn the othe 
two, with fo great Indignation, and ſo univer 
ſal Contempt, that a Man wou'd think, then 
was à certain kind of Madneſs crept in amonę 

them, that infatuates their Underftandiog, tc 
this ſtrange. degree. Now lecing, that on 
change of Faſhions is ſo prompt and ſudden, tha 
the Inventions of all the Taylors in | the;Work 
cannot furniſh out new'Whim-whams enow tt 


az > £@6aSS% 


himſelf to be gull'd with this Contradictio 
| * an 
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and both in external and internal Sight to be 
inſenſibly blinded:* Iwill here muſter up ſome 
old Cuſtoms, that I have in Memory, ſome of 
them the ſame with ours, the others different, 
to the end, that bearing in mind this continual 


rariation of humane things, we may have our 


cre. Judgments clearer, and more 72 ſettled: 

The thing in uſe amongſt us of fighting with 
Rapier and Cloak, was in Practice amongſt the 
Romans allo, Siniſtris ſages involuant, gladioſque di- 


Left Arm, and handled the Sword with the 
Right, ſays Ceſar; And I obſerve an old vici- 
ous Cuſtom. of our Nation, which - continues 
et amongſt us, which is to ſtop Paſſengers we 
meet upon the Road, to compel them to give 
mn account who they are; and to take it for an 
Injury, and juſt Cauſe of Quarrel, if they re- 
fale to do it: At the Bath, which the Ancients 
made uſe of every Day before they went to Din- 
oer, and as frequent y as we waſh our Hands, 
they at firſt only bath'd their Arms and Legs; 
but afterwards, and by a Cuſtom that has con- 
tinned for many Ages in moſt Nations of the 
World, they battrd ftark naked in mixt and per- 
ſum'd Waters, looking upon it'as 2 great Sim 
Wplicity to bathe in meer Water: The moſt deli- 
be ¶ cate and affected, perfum'd themſelves all over 
g2ilfithree or four times a Day. They often cauſed 
Icheir Hair to be pincht off; as the Women of 
t th Fance have ſome time ſince, taken up a Cuſtom 
tees to do their Foreheads, 


5d How doſt thou twitch thy Breaſt, thy Arms an 
125 10 ? * (Thighs. 


though 


Ceſar de 


fringunt. They wrapt their Cloaks upon the —y _ 


dibii Nod pectus, quod crura tibi, quod brachia wells. Mart lb. a. 
a E pig. Ga. 
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een chey had Ointmentz proper for chas rn 
poſe. FO. Vii 4 26 


22 1. 6. Pfilotro nitet „ aut, arida latet Ad, treta: 


Epi. 93. This in was vine ſhines, or elle doth calk, 
Her rank n a Cruſtof Chalk. 


3) 


Gly y delighted to le ſoft, and tended ic for 2 
_©  preat\ Te to lie upon 4 
Matrice. They did eat 


g upon Beds, _ 
Ts | 


Encid.l.2. Hide a pater Encas fic ſua 6b alto. 


Then thus /£#ces from his Bed of States, 
Begun Troy's Navan oe to relate. 7 11219; 


And 'tis ſai of the: ounger Caro, that after the 
Battel of -Pharſalia, entred into a Melan - 
cholick Diſpoſition, at the ill Poſture of the 
Publick Affairs, he took his Repoſe always it- 
ting, aſſuming a ſtrict and ſevere Courſe. of 
Life. It was alſo their Cuſtom to kiſs the Hands (WP 
of great Penſons; the more and better to Ho- 

nour and Careſs chem: And meeting with their e; 
Equals, they always Kiſt e % | 


hm 


Ovid & nme 6 cas dulcibus fools dh 1 
Dent. li. g. And kindeſt words I would with Kiſſes mix. 


In petitioning, or ſaluting any great Man, they 
- us'dto lay their Hands upon his Knees. Faſicleslh 
the Philoſopher and Brother of Crates, inſtead 
of laying bis Hand upon the Knee, laidit upon 
Lo private Parts, and * rudely W 2 


* 


ꝗ3—— 9 


1 2, "= 7 Cuſtoms.” Fu 4751 


him 80, whom he made that indecent Comple- 
nent; What, ſaid he, is not that Part your own 
I well as the other? They * to eat their 
 MFruits as we do after Y inner. 15 wipt their 
Arſes (let the Ladies, it they pleaſe, mince it 
> . with a Spunge ; which is the reaſon 
Spongis is 2 ſmutt Word in Latin; Which 


Suge was * faſtned to the end of a Stick, 
is appears by the Story of him, who, as he was 
14 14 alone to be W o the wild Beaſts in the 


ich 5 of the People, whing Lev to do his Buſi- 
and. having no other ways to diſpatch 
limſelf, forc'd x A Spunge and Stick down his 
own. Throat and choaked himſelf. - They us d to 
Terge 118 Coition with perfum'd ook, 


# 115 nil TIS Luk *s mentuyla —.— Mart, lik, 


| N. 2 _ 72 2 — 11. Epiſi. 


— e Rome, to place certain 
the j [els and little Tubs, for Paſſengers to Piſs 1 in. 
of Peers i ſep Locus propter, ſe as dolia curta, . L 


devincti credunt, extollere veſtem. A 


0 ys dream of Piſſing in the Tub and Lake, 
nd find mlalves bepiſt when they awake. 


ey us d to Collation betwixt Meals, and had 

n Summer Sellars of Snow to cool their Wine; 

nd ſome there were who made uſe of Snow in 

Winter, not thinking their Wine cool enough at 

har Cold Seaſon of the. Year, The Men of 

ality had their Cup-beapers, and Carvers, 

ad their — to make them ſport: They 

ad their Meat ſerved up in Winter, upon 

ſort of Chafing-Diſhes ; which were ſet 

pon che Table, and had portable Kitchins ( of 
Hh | which 


_ * 
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Which I my ſelf have ſeen ſome ) wherein all 
their Service was carried aſter them. 


5 Mere. 1. 3. Has wobis epulas babere lauts. 
3 De. 47... Nos offendimas ambulante Cana. 


Thoſe Feaſts, by you, indeed, are highly priz'd 
At walking Suppers we are ſcandaliz | 


In Summer Soy Tag a Contrivance, to bring 
freſh and clear Rills through their lower Rooms 
wherein were great ftore of living Fiſh, whi 
the Gueſts took out with their own Hands to be 
dreſt; every Man according to his own liking 
| | ' Fiſh has ever had this Preeminence, and keeps 
4 ic till, that the great ones all pretend to be 
Is Coons in their favour, and indeed the Taſte i: 
1 more delicate, than that of Fleſh, at leaſt to me 
But in all ſors of Magnifi » Debauche 
and voluptuous Inventions of Effeminacy and 
' Expence, we do in truth all we can to paralle 
them, for our Wills are as corrupt as theirs 
| But we want power to reach them; and 0 
A Force is no more able to reach them in thei 
Vicious, than in their Vertuous Qualiries , fo 
both the one and the other, proceed from 
| Vigour of Soul, which was without Comparilo 
> | greater in them, than in us: And Souls by ho! 
much che weaker they are, by ſo much har 
1 they lefs power to do, very well, or very ill: Tt 
higheſt Place of Honour amongſt them was ti 
Middle; the Name going before, and that fc 
lowing after, cicher in writing or ſpeaking, h 
no Signification of Grandeur, as is evident | 
their Writings, they will ſooner ſay Oppius 21 
Cz/ar; than Ceſar —_— and me, ànd the 
than-chee, and me, which is the reaſon thy 
210 | mag - 


o 
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made me formerly take notice in the Lie of 
Flaminins, in our French Plutarch, of one Paſſage, 
where is ſeems as if the Auchor, ſpeaking: of 
the Jealouſie of Honor, betwirxt the «£tbliaws 
and Romans, about the winting of 4 Batrel, they 
had with their joint Forces obtais d, made it of 
ſome Importance, that in the Songs, they 
had put the Ætolians before the Romans : Tf there 
be no Amphibology, or double Dealing in che 
Words of the French Tranſlation, an Inſtanee of 

which I preſent you out of Plarareb, though 


Monfienr de Momaign did not think it worth Te» 
peating, Ho ACWE; 1 19,18 14% eee 


2 — 


Here ( Friendly Paſnger, we Buried li, Plat. vit. 
Without Friends, — or Fru Obſequie ute. Nins, 
Fall thirty thouſand Mes in Batiel ſſan  fomininy 
By the Mcolians, on Theſfahan Row, 

And Lannes, »hor Flaminius led on, © 

And brought from Italy to Macedon, . 

With bis fiette Vatour, when faine Philip fled 

With greater ſpeed to ſave his tim rous Head, 

Than Hart or Hind,. when Dogs upon the Trace, 

Through Woods purſue them with a full Cry Chace, 


The Ladies in their Baths, made no ſeruple of 
— Men amongſt them, and moreovep 
made uſe of their Serving - men to Rub and A- 
noint them: = | 4.35 


Inguina ſucciniius nigra tibi ſerous alluty FE ; | Mars. li. 
Star, quoties calidis nuda foveris aquis, i 


— —— — — — — —_ — 
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They es with 2 certain 


4 * 


all powdered themſel 


J powder, to moderate their Sweats, The Anci» 
H ent 


h 2 
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Toma rafen.” X Book T. 
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* caves 


22 Gaal n Apollinarit, wore their 

Hair lo re, and the hinder part of the 
; Headicut ſhort, a Faſhion that begins to be re- 
= wie cd in · ckis Vicious and Effeminate Age. The 
| und to pay the Watermen their Fare, at 


"neo che 2 heaters we ne. 
2 N 
. 8. 


9 Hor it. 1. Dam at | tur dim mule ge at 
| * Dam ftr. 5 i 25 1 


/ Wa of; Fares py and the Mule is. 4, 
. A whole Hour's paying: an away 12 


1 1 The Women: us d to lie on that fide the Bed, | 
1 = nert the Wall: And for that reaſon, they call'd 
4 - Ceſar,” Syondam Regis: Nicomedis, one of the 


greateſt Blemiſhes in his Life, and that gave oc- 
Eon to his Soldiers co ſing to his Face, | 
— Gallias Ceſar ſubegit, Nicomedes Caſerem.. tee 
Ceſer the Gaul's ſubdu d, tis true, : 
Bur Nicomedes Cofar dd ſubdue. VA 


Md. cod. not Ecce Ceſar nunc triumpbat, qui ; ſubegit Galla 


* a as A 2 4 
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quoted by xy; inedes icemedes non gr revs 45 ſubegis is apr 
3 : 8 ikke 4 9 7 5 Ar IT Gu, 4 
. See dee Triumph, now or Conqu , | 
1 For Conqu'ring him, King — ſa 
Noc Triumph bas. 3 
0 4 - They ok peat in thi Drinking, and daſrd | = 
Bw. lb. x. © == Bair pier ocins D is 
Ode 11. F * Reft in guet ardentis |falerni ” 8 CO 
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= at Leifco ys 
d cool the Heat of the. Zen Wine, 
ex the clear mp 5 £17}; VF ; 


And dhe Berend Look Looks and Geſtures aff 
Laequey,s way a lo ile org the IP: - Vage 
5 0 Fane, Pts quem nulla. . ders | 
Nee manus auriculas imitata eſt lis "i 5 
Nec lar antun, fitiet canis is Apuls 1 ranjum... | 


O Jaun who both ways a Spy doſt wear, | = Pope, 
So That ud Scoffer, though behind thee; dare 
Make a Stork s. Bil, A fs. Fars, or far more long, 
Tban thitſty panting 8 Curse übe Nr 
The Arglan and Romun Lackey always Motn'd 
in white, as ours did formerly here ; and ſhould 


do ſtill, were 1 to Govern i this point. But 


737 5 


2 


there re white Books of dg Argument. * 18 

« CIO ' 37 unn: 
6 882 
Ori * H p. 10 710 
l A "Sx 45} 2 01 1 


wes of 1 Devveritts and e 0 


7H ages an Dieniil proper for all 
Subjects, and will have an Oar in NE 
Mk is . the; reaſon, that in the 

oy LF: rake::hold of all Occaſions. Where, 
though it happen to be a Subject I do not very. 
well underſtand, I try however, ſounding it at 
xz diſtance, and bading it too deep ſor my,Sia- 
ture, I keep me on the firm Shoar: And this 
knowledge that a Man can proceed no ders 
is one effect of its Vertue, dven in the 

rr ſort of mr . One — in an 

3 


8 — — — * 


guments g Fortune, and make chat ſhe 


and eu; 8 Fa Me try to find — — Matter 
7 r n © 

8 125 other while T emplo Wide 
ubject, one that bus been toſt and/tum- 
A Tbauland land Hlaods, wherein a Mancan 
poffibly introduce any thing of his I- 
þ way being ſo beaten/66- tory fide 

Lene in the ſteps Yo = 


muſt of-negellity 
In ſuch a. af 7 7 * work of the Judgment 
take the way | dennis beſt, and of 4 dhe A — 


5 ſand Paths, to N that this or that, was 
dhe beſt choſen. leave the OY Ar- 


ſents me q they are all alike to me, I never = 
fign'to N through! ach of them; for I never 
ſo all of any thing: Nelthet do they who ſo 


promiſe to 0 it others. Of a hun- 


large 
dred/Members and Faces that every thing has, 
one ils to look EA ano- 


I 


Take one, 
on while to rippleup th Skin, and { ametimes 
inch it to the Bones: I give a Stab, not ſo 
e, but az deep ns I 4 and am for the 
moſt Part tempted to;take it 'in Hand by ſome 
5 Tr . I difcover in it. Did I 
now might, perhaps; venture 
to ha adde —. 1. +; Tap or Wd to the bottom, 
184 505 de deceivd' in my oun lnabilit y, hut 
9 de — 2 there another 
from ſeteral —— e 
WE) defign, and without ienga ng my fell 
t6b far, I m not ———— or oblig/d 
ro keep cdoſe to my Subject, without varying at 
owh Liberty and Pleaſure, and giving un 
ſelf to doubt and incerminty; and to my 
own governing Methvd, Ignorance. - All Mo- 
tion! ers us. The very ſame Soul of Cefar, 


chat nuss it ſelf e 


Cb. o. Of Democritus au Heralitus. 


Domittions. © Let us therefore no more excn 
our ſelves upon the External Qualities of things, 
it belongs to us to give our ſelves an account. of 
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and Commanding the Battle of Phorſalis, was 
alſo ſeen as Solicitous and Buſie in the ſofter Af- 
fairs of Love, A Man makes.a Judgment of a 
Horſe, not'only by ſeeing his Menage in his 
Airs, bur by his very walk, nay, and 20 ſeeing 
him ſtand in the Stable. Amongſt the Functions 


of the Soul, there are ſome of a lower and 


meaner Form, who does not ſee her in thoſe 
Inferior Offices, as well as thoſe of nobler 
Note, never fully diſcover her; and ven- 
ture, ſhe is beſt diſcover d, where ſhe moves 
her awn natural Pace. The Winds of Paſſions 
take moſt, hold of her in her higheſt Flights ; 
and, the rather, by reaſon that ſhe wholly ar- 
plies herſelf ro, and exerciſes her whole Vertue 
upon every particular Subject, and never han- 
dles more than one thing at a time, and that not 
according to it, but e herſelf. Things 
in reſpe& to themſelves, have peradventure 
their Weight, Meaſures and Conditions ; bur 
when we once take them into us, the Soul 
forms them as ſhe pleaſes. Death is Terrible to 
Cicero, Covered by Cato, and Indifferent to Se- 
crates, Health, Conſcience, Authority, Know- 

Riches, Beauty, and their Contraries, do 


led 
all firlp themſelves at their entering into us, and 
receive z new Robe, and of another Fathion, 


al ever) 9 5 Soul, nd of kar ory 
own, Bri reen, Dark; Quali 
Sha Sig Deep, ot ſuperficial z 8 
pleaſes them, for they are not yer agreed upon 
any. common Standatd of Forms, Rules, or 
Proceedings; every one is a Queen in her o 


23 
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them. Hir goo 6 4 8 Au, 3 no other depen- M 
8 but Ed tle, 5 *Ts there chat our. Of. an 

terings ; hr oWs.2re due, and not to For- Pf 
tune [43 no PoWer over our Manners, on Im 
the e attary 70 they draw, and make her follow ap 


in he "Train, and caſt her in their own Mould. in 
Why Thopld not I es Alexander, Roaring I ie: 
bs: Drinki 8 the pro 88855 rate he ſometimes I. 
551 3 , if he plaid at Cheſs, what 
K "ok Was not touch'd by "this we * 
, [Eel bo Game? J hate and Sold it, be- X 
aus. It is not Pla, enough, that it is roo 7" 
and 1 og 2. Diverſion. d I am a- BO, 
an to lay out 2s, much Thouz oy and "Study La 
ben that, 4 would. ſerve to much better uſes. I 
* He did not more ' putyp, his Brains about his Glo- 
Wn r into the Indie: 3 and another that 
7 1 will not. name, took not more paing. to unra- 
Wo 2allage, upon. which depends the ſafet) 
q 7 ankind. "To. what: a degree then _ 
P 905 du lous Diverſio: on; moleſt che Soul, when 
155 en ies mall be ſummon d together upon 
al Account? And bow fair an oppor- 
rant 157 Rein meas one to kn w, and 
10 1 Fight t Jaggmeut o himſelf 2, ? 1 do not I] 
1 e 2 in 26 other 1 
e Yo: 
bo 55 4 55 or, ic, Ma- fl: 
Finns 18 N chinen nee of. get- the 
# == es wy in a6 A in it were ro 
. 5 e. 1 fable, | 2 e ol (4 72 
=. MN For to be 15 Linens, ans [£9 Xxoel Done ha 
all 5 mon rate ivolous things, is nethi 
11 10. a e Qual, . 
: 9 this; in al n 


be ſaid, in all 
Very Parti & 8500 ene __ 1 Ha 


, Nele ut Ae Labs 2. meat. 
4 ee. ee e 2 


cf. 5 58. of Democritus wY Fe 


Mah, does a. gr, Accuſe him, equally with 

4 2 wand Heraclitus were Two 
deer of » which, the firſt finding Hu- 
mane Condiion iculous and Vain” never 


appear'd abroad, but vitha Jeering and Laugh- 

ing Countenance : Whereas Heraclitus Commi- 

ſeratin that Condirion of o 5 appear d always 

in 5 are r 8 ane Teat in Eyes 

OW LA DICER Al, Jiu Sers 
TT wdries 2 r Hoverat: mum FE ” 


2 aways, when * er his Threſhold ſtept, 
no pers che other always ere 


2 * \ 

clearly. Ep <q kult Spode ; not becauſe 
—. pleaſant to Laugh, than to Weep ; 
Be cauſe it i; Ruder, and expreſſes more 
Contempt than the other; becauſe I think we 
can never be ſufficiently deſpis d to our deſert. 
Compaſhon and, Bewailing ſeem to imploy 
CRE Eſteem of, and Value for the thing Be- 
moan'd : Wberens rey we Laugh at, are 
by that i= ob, to be of no Moment or Repute. 
10 08 ar be wðe are ſo Unhappy, as we 
or have in e Malice, as 5 ; 

we ate bs. ſo full o hief, as Inanity: N 
ilerable, as we, are Vile and Mean. And 
— fore Diogenes, hg paſt away his time in 
owl fa ub, and made nothing 
1 rxanden, eſteeming us no better 
lies, ot Bladders puſt up with Wind, * 

„ and more; penetrating, and 
yan. m opinion, a ſuſter Judge, than 25. 
nam“ ae or 2 

eart: aſt was an 
8 71 Wat. did poſitively G_ our 
F- uin, 
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— 770 Jo. 5 


Derne 


Poel 


— 5 avoided our — As, Gan- 


rous, pröcesding from wicked and depray'd 
atures: The other, alu d fo 1hele, has we 
could neither trouble nor infect him, by out 
Conragioh 3 and left us to Herd with one atio- 
ther, not dut of Fear, but Contempt of our 
W vs 46 incapable of doing 
"as III. e fame Sttain was Statilins's 
Afr ig Brutus *Cotirted him into the 
Conſpiracy againſt Ceſar : He was ſatisfy d that 
the Enterprize was juſt ; but be did not think Mer 


| Kind ſo conſiderable, as 10 deſerve e Wiſe Man's Con- 


make a. 


cern : According to the Doctrine of Hegeſias ; 
who ſaid; That's Wiſe Man onde to do nothing bat 


for biel, 18 _ er Si Was worthy 'df" it : 


And to the Saying of Tbeadorus, That it was 50 


reaſonable A LN 


Fools. 'Our Condilon is as us 25 fiſible 
— — — Pry ITY — — 
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 Rhetoriciaw of Times paſt, mid, That to 
make *herle Fhings appear great, en 

bis Profeſion. This is a aker, who can 
t Shooe for a lictle Foot. They 
4 have ſent! 'fuch 2 Fellow to be 


. Join 


would in 
whip'd; for makin a 
deceitful Art': An 
who was King of th was a little 
ſarpriz'd'ut the Anſwer of They „ when en- 

of him, which was the better Wredtter, 
Pericles, or he; he reply'd; That it was Hard to 


n ; wary 1 kane duo vn him, ſaid be 


+4 


oy 
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he-abwa des the Spectators = had 
90 2 74 the Prize. — 


9 ad plaſter the Ruins 
and De- 
— my becauſe ic is no 
great matter, -N 


— Complexions, ot no. Whereas theſe 
Sate ik their B to decrive, not our 
he Sight only, but our Judgments, and to adulte- 
As and corrupt the very of Things. 
The Republicks, that have maintain in d themſelves 
ia; A fegular and well modell d Government, 
ſach as thoſe of Lacedæmon and Crest, had Ora- 
drs in no very great Eſteem. Arxiſto did wiſely 
define Rhetorick, to be a Science to perſuade the 
People ; Socrates and Plato, an Art to flatter and 
decoive : And thoſe who deny it in the general 


Deſcription, verify ät throughout in their Pre- 
AMabometens will not ſuffer their 


eepts, The. 
Children to be inſtructed in it, as being uſeleſs; 
tad che Atbeni ans perceiving of how 2 
Conſequence the Practice * it was, it being 
a theit City of, univerſal Eſteem, order d => 
pal part, Which is to move. AﬀeRions, 
their Fxordioms and Perorations, to be 
— away. Tis an ph 2 invented, to ma- 
dage and — a diſorderly and tumultuous 
Babble, and that never is — uſe of but like 
Bie tothe Sick, in the Paroxiſms of a diſ- 
d Bias dels, where the Vulgar, 
de Igaorane;or bath together, have been all 
„And able to give the Law, as in choſe 


Abet, Rhodes, and Rome, and where the 
Publick Affairs ha have been in a continual Tem- 
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the late Carding): Caraſfa till his Death. 1 
put this Fellow upon an Account of his Office : 
Where he fell to diſcourſe of this Palate- Science, 
with ſuch à fettled / Cduntenance, and Magiſte- 
rial Gravity, as if he had been handling ſome 
profound Point of Divinity. He made a Learn- 
a Diſtinction of the ſeveral ſorts of Appetites, 
of chat a Man has before he begins to eat, and 
of thoſe after the ſecond and third Service: 
The Means ſimply. to ſatisfy the firſt, and then 
to raiſe and acuate the other two: The or- 
dering of the Sawces, firſt in general, and then 
proceeded to the Qualities of the Ingredients, 
and” their Effects: The Differences of Sallets, 
debording to their Seaſons, which ought to be 
ſervd up hot, and which cold: The Manner 
of their Garniſhment and Decoration, to render 
them yet more acceptable to the Eye? Aſter 
which he enter'd upon the Order of the whole 
deryice, full of wei ighty and 1 Ir Con- 
erations, EI 


Nor: with leſs Criticiſm did obſerre 
How we a Hare, and how a Hen ſhould carve. 


And all this ſet out with lofty and magui6ck 
Words ; the very ſame we make uſe of, when 
ee difcourſe of the Regiment of an Empire. 
OL Which' Learned Lecture of my Man, 2 8 
o Were! into my Memory. Ws”; 


N gue poſſum pro mea ſapientia. | 
| Poſtremo 


e minimo ſane diſcrimine refert Tuven, 
uo geſts Tepores, & quo gallina ſecetur. Sat. 5. 


Te Face, 1, b * adufuim 15 boc Fe ok. eſt parum, Ter. Adelp. 


I ret iterum fic memento, ſedulo | = 3. 
4. 5 


""Montaignes Hm | — 
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Po Fanquens ſpeculuns, 
wat — 


This is too ſalt, 'this buent, this is 200 * 

That's well, remember 10 do fo again, *M 

Thus do 1 fil adviſe to have Things ft, 
to the Talent of my Wit. 

And then (my 


. I command XZ: 
That into erty Diſh | 


— 2 © > 
As if ir were 4 Mirror, 
To onde all Things, x chey hould be dons 


| upon 

hear our Architects thunder out their Bombaft 
Words of Pilafters, Architraves, and Cornices, of 
the Corintbian and. Dorick — and ſuch like 
Stuff, my Imagination is preſently poſſeſs d wit 
the Palace of Apollidenius in ploy de Gauli 
when, after all, I find them but the paultr) 
Pieces of my own Kitchen-Door. And to 
hear Men talk of Metonimies, Metaphors, and 2 
Jegories, and other Grammar Wor „ would '1 
a Man -think they _— ſome rare and ex 
otick Form of ? And this — 
a Gultery of the ſame. to call che Of 
of our Kingdom by the loſry Titles of the 5 
mans, tho' they have no Smilitude of Function 
and yer leſs Authority and Power. And tit 
alſo, which I doubt will one Day turn to cn 
W 050g of this Age of ours, unworthaly- 
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indifferently. eo confer upon any we think fit, 
the moſt glorious Surnames with which Anti- 
quity honour'd but one or two Perfons in ſeve- 
| ral Plato carry'd away the Surname of 
Divine, by ſo univerſal a Conſent, that never 
any one repin d at it, or attempted to take it 

from him: And yet the 7calians, who pretend, 
i and with good reaſon, to more ſprightly Wits, 

and ſounder Diſcourſes, than the athes Nations 
of their Time, have lately honour'd Aretine with 
. the ſame Title; in whoſe Writings, ſave a 
tumid Phraſe, ſet out with ſmart Periods, in- 


ery il geniots indeed, but far ferch'd , and fanta- 


der ck, and the Eloquence (be it what it will) 
rd L ſee nothing in him above the ordinary Wri- 
om ters of his Time, ſo far is he from approaching 
eas, the Ancient Divinity. And we make nothing 
zhe-W of giving the Surname of Great to Princes, that 

— nothing in them above a Popular Gran- 
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CH A P. LIL 

Of the Parfimony of the Ancients, 

X Tiilius Regulus, General of the Roman Ar- 
my in Africk, in the height of all his 
Glory and Victories over the Carthaginians, 
writ to the Republick to acquaint them, thac 
a certain Hind he had lefe in Truſt with his 
whole Eftate, which was in all but Seven 
Acres of Land, was run away with all his In- 
ſtruments of Husbandry, entreating therefore, 
that they would pleaſe to call him Home, that 
he 9 take order in his own Affairs, leſt 
his Wife and Children ſhould ſuffer by this 
Diſaſter : 
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Poſtremo — in petive inas, Demes, 
n quid f 


This is too ſalt, this burnt, this is too plain, 
That's well, remember to do ſo again. 
Thus do I ſtill adviſe to have Things fit, 
According to the Talent of my Wit. 

And then (my Demes) I command my Cook, 
Thar into ev'ry Diſh he pry and look, 
As if it were a Mirror, and go on 

To order all Things, as they ſhould be done, 


And yet even the Greeks themſelves did v 
much admire, and highly applaud the Order 
and Diſpoſition that Pauls: e/fmilins obſerv' 
in the Feaſt he made them gt his Return from 
Aacedon : Bur I do not here ſpeak of Effects 
I fpeak of Words only. I do not know whe 
ther it may have the ſame Operation upo 
other Men that it has upon me: But when 1 
hear our Architects thunder out their Bombafl 
Words of Pilaſters, Architraves, and Cornices, of 
the Corinthian and Dorick Orders, and ſuch like 
Stuff, my IT is preſently poſſeſs d wit 
the Palace of Apollidonius in Amadis de Gaule 
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A 
when, after all, I find them bur the pault 
Pieces of my own Kitchen-Door. And to 
hear Men talk of Metonimies, Metaphors, and 4 
legories, and other Grammar Words, would not 
a Man · think they ſignify d ſome rare and ex- 
otick Form of ſpeaking? And this other is 
a Gullery of the ſame. Stamp, to call the Offices 
of our Kingdom by the lofey Titles of the R. 
mans, tho' they have no Smilitude of Function, 
and yet leſs Authority and Power. And this 
alſo, which I doubt will one Day turn to the 
Reproach of this Age of ours, unworthily ' 

indi 
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indifferently co confer upon any we. think fit, 
the moſt glorious Surnames with which Anti- 
quity honour'd but one or two Perfons in ſeve- [if 
ral Ages. Plato carry'd away the Surname of il 
Divine, by ſo univerſal a Conſent, that never 
any one repin'd at it, or attempted to take it 
from him: And yet the [alians, who pretend, 
and with good reaſon, to more ſprightly Wits, 
and ſounder Diſcourſes, than the other Nations 
of their Time, have lately honour'd Aretine with 
the ſame Title; in whoſe Writings, ſave a 
tumid Phraſe, ſet out with ſmart Periods, in- 
nious indeed, but far fetch'd, and fanta- 
ick, and the Eloquence ( be it what it will ) 
E ſee nothing in him above the ordinary Wri- 
ters of his Time, ſo far is he from approaching 
the Ancient Divinity. And we make nothing 
of giving the Surname of Great to Princes, thar 
_—_ nothing in them above a Popular Gran- 
eur. - 


— 
8 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Parſimony of the Ancients, 


| Tiilius Regulus, General of the Roman Ar- 
my in Africk, in the height of all his 
Glory and Victories over the Carthaginians, 
writ to the Republick to acquaint them, thac 
a certain Hind he had left in Truſt with his 
whole Eſtate, which was in all but Seven 
Acres of Land, was run away with all his In- 
ſtruments of Husbandry, entreating therefore, 
that they would pleaſe to call him Home, that 
he might take order in his own Affairs, leſt 
his Wife and Children ſhould ſuffer by this 
Diſaſter: 
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Diſaſter: Whereupon the Senate appointed ano- 
ther to manage his Buſineſs, caus'd his Loſſes 
to be made good, and order'd his Family to be 
maintain'd at the Publick Expence. The Elder 
Cato returning Conſul from Spain, ſold his Horſe 
of Service, to fave the Money it would have 
coſt in bringing him back by Sea into ay; 
and being Governour of Sardignia, made all his 
Viſits on foot, without other Train, than one 
Officer of the Republick, that carry'd his Robe 
and a Cenſer for Sacrifices ; and, for the moſt 
part, carry d his Mail himſelf. He bragg d, that 
he had never worn a Gown that coſt above 
Ten Crowns, nor had ever ſent above Ten 
Pence to the Market for one Day's Proviſion ; 
and that as to his Country Houſes, he had not 
one that was rough caſt on the Qut-ſide. Sci- 
%o e/Emilianus, after two Triumphs, and two 
Conſulſhips, went an Embaſſy with no more 
than Seven Servants in his Train. Tis ſaid, that 
Homer had never more than one, Plato three, 
and Zeno, Founder of the Sect of Stoicks, none 
at all. Tiberius Gracchus was allow'd but Five 
Pence Half-penny a Day, when employ'd as 
Publick Miniſter about the Publick Affairs, and 
being at that time the greateſt Man of Rome. 


—_— 
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CHAP. LL 
Of a Saying of Cæſar. 


F we would ſometimes beſtow a little Con- 
ſideration upon our ſelves, and employ the 
Time we ſpend in prying into other Mens 
Actions, and diſcovering Things without ws 
n 
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in examining our own Abilities, we ſhould ſoon 
perceive of how infirm and decaying Materi- 
als this Fabrick of ours is compos'd. Is it not 
a ſingular Teſtimony of Imperfection, that we 
cannot eſtabliſh our Satisfaction in any one 
Thing, and that even our own Fancy and De- 
ſire, ould deprive us of the Power to chooſe 
what is moſt proper and uſeful for us ? A very 
ood Proof of this, is the great Diſpute that 
1 ever been amongft the Philoſophers, of 
finding out a Man's principal and ſovereign 
Good, that continues yet, and will eternally 
continue, without Reſolution or Accord. 


a 


e * ä 


bum abeſt quod avemus, id exuperare videtur, Lucret. l. 36. 
Cetera, poſt aliud cum contigit illud avemus, 
Et ſitis æqua tenet. | 


| WH The abſent thing we covet, beſt doth ſeem, 
The next that comes captivates our Eſteem 
At che ſame rate. 


Whatever it is that falls into our Knowledge 
and Poſſeſſion, we find that it ſatisfies not, and 
ſtill pant after Things to come, and unknown: 
By reaſon the preſent do not ſatiate and glut 
us: not that, in my Judgment, they have not 
in them wherewith to do it, but becauſe we 


ſeize them with an unruly and immoderate 
Haſte. 


: 
N 
7 
; 


Nam cum vidit hic ad victum que flagitat uſus, Lutrit. 
Er per quæ poſſent vitam conſiſtere tutam, 
Omnia jam firme mortalibus eſſe para ta: 
Divitiis homines, & honore & laude potentes 
Affluere, atque bona natorum excellere fama, 
Nec minus eſſe domi cuiquam tamen anxia corda, 
Atque animum infeſtis cogi ſervire querelis : 
| C: Intellexit 
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Intellexit ibi vitium vas facere ipſum, 
Omniaque illius vitio corrumpitur intus 


Qusæ collata foris, & commoda quæque venirent. 


For when he ſaw all Things that had regard 
To Life's Subſiſtence for Mankind prepar'd, 
That Men in Wealth and Honours did abound, 
Had hopeful Iſſue ſer their Tables round; 
And yet had Hearts as anxious as before, 
Murmuring amidſt their Happineſs and Store: 
He then perceiv'd the Veſſel was to blame, 
And gave a Smatch to all into it came, 

That thither from without him was convey'd, 
To have him happy and contented made. 


Our Appetite is irreſolute and fickle, it can 
neither keep nor enjoy any- thing gracefully, 
and as it ſhould: And Man concluding it to 
be the Fault of the Things he is poſleſs'd of, 
fills himſelf with, and feeds himſelf upon, the 
Idea of Things he neither knows nor under- 
ſtands, to which he devotes his Hopes and his 
Deſires, paying them all Reverence and Ho- 
nour, according to the Saying of Cæſar, Com- 
muni fit vitio nature, ut inviſis latitantibus atque 
incognitis rebus magis confilamus, vebementiiſque ex- 
terreamur. Tis the common Vice of Nature, 
that we repoſe moſt Confidence, and receive 
the greateſt Apprehenſions, from Things un- 
ſeen, conceal'd, and unknown, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIV. 
Of Vain Subrilties. 


Here are a ſort of little Knacks, and frivo- 
lous Subtilties, from which Men ſome- 
times expect to derive Reputation and Applauſe: 


As the Poets, who compoſe whole Poems, with 


2 Line beginning with the ſame Letter: We 
ſee the ſhapes of Eggs, Globes, Wings and Hat- 
chets, cut out by the Ancient Greeks, by the 
meaſure of their Verſes, making them longer 
or ſhorter, to repreſent ſuch or ſuch a Figure. 
Of this nature was his Employment, who made 
it his buſineſs, to compute into how many ſeve- 
ral Orders the Letters of the Alphabet might be 
tranſpos'd, and found out that incredible num- 
ber mention'd in Plutarch. I am mightilypleas'd 
with the humour of the Gentleman, who, hav- 
ing a Man brought before him, that had learn'd 
to throw a Grain of Millet with ſuch dexterity 
and aſſurance, as never to miſs the Eye of a 
Needle ; and being afterwards entreated to give 
ſomething for the reward of ſo rare a perfor- 
mance, he pleaſantly, and in my opinion inge- 
niouſly, order'd a certain number of Buſhels of 
the fame Grain to be deliver'd to him, that he 
might not want wherewith to exerciſe ſo famous 
an Art. *Tis a ſtrong evidence of a weak Judg- 
ment, when Men approve of things for their 
being rare and new, or yet for the difficulty ; 
where Vertue and Uſefulneſs are not conjoin'd 
to recommend them. I come juſt now from 
playing with my own Family, at who could 
find out the molt things, that had their princi- 
pal force in their two Extremities; as, Sire, 
Ii 2 which 
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which is a Title given to the greateſt Perſon in 
the Nation, the King, and alſo to the Vulgar, as 
Merchants and Mechanicks, but never to any 
degree of Men between. The Women of 
great Quality are call'd Madams, inferiour Gen- 
tle women, Mademoiſelles, and the meaneſt ſort 
of Women, Madams, as the firſt. The Canopy 
of State over Tables are not permitted, but in 
the Palaces of Princes, and Taverns. Democri- 
tus ſaid, that Gods and Beaſts, had a more exact 
and perfect ſenſe, than Men, who are of a mid- 
dle Form. The Romans wore the fame Habit at 
Funerals and Feaſts ; and it is moſt certain, that 
an extream Fear, and an extream Ardour of 
Courage, do equally trouble and lax the Belly, 
'The Nickname of Trembling, with which they 
ſurnam'd Sancho the XII. King of Navarre, ſuf- 
ficiently informeth, that Valour will cauſe a 
trembling in the Limbs, as well as Fear. The 
Friends'of that King, or of ſome other Perſon, 
who upon the like occaſion was wont to be in 
the ſame diſorder, try'd to compoſe him, by re- 
preſenting the danger leſs, he was going to 
engage himſelf in: You underſtand me ill, faid 
he, for covld my Fleſh know the danger my 
Courage will preſently carry it into, it would 
ſink down to the ground. The faintneſs that 


ſurprizes us from Frigidity, or diſlike in the Ex- 


erciſes of Venus, are alſo occaſion d by a too vio- 
lent deſire, and an immoderate heat. Extream 
Coldneſs, and extream Heat, Boil and Roaſt. 
Ariſtotle ſays, that Sows of Lead will melt, and 


run with Cold, and the extremity of Winter, 


as with a vehement Heat. Deſire and Saciety 
fill all the gradations above and below Pleaſure 
with Grief. Brutality and Wiſdom meet in the 


ſame Center of Sentiment and Reſolution, — 
n | ene 
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the ſuffering of Humane Accidents ; the Wiſe 
Controul and Triumph over ill, the others know 
it not: Theſe laſt are, as a Man may ſay, on 
this ſide of Accidents, the other are beyond 
them; who after having well weigh'd and con- 
ſider d their Qualities, meaſur'd and judg'd them 
what they are, by vertue of a vigorous Soul 
leap out of their reach. They diſdain and | | 
trample them under foot, having a ſolid and | 
well fortified Soul, againſt which the Darts of | 
Fortune coming to ſtrike they muſt of neceſſity 
rebound, and blunt themſelves, meeting with 
a Body upon which they can fix no Impreſlion ; 
the ordinary and middle condition of Men, are 
lodg'd betwix'd theſe two Extremities, conſi- 
{ting of ſuch, who perceive Evils, feel them, 
and are not able to ſupport them. Infancy and WY 
Decrepitude meet in the imbecility of the Brain i 
Avarice and Profuſion in the ſame thirſt and de- | 
fire of getting. A Man may ſay with ſome co- 
lour of truth, that there is an Abecedarian Ig- 
norance that precedes knowledge, and a Doctoral 
Ignorance that comes after it; an Ignorance 
that knowledge does create and beget, at the ll! 
ſame time that ſhe diſpatches and deſtroys the | 
firſt, Of mean underſtandings, little inquiſi- > -* 1 
tive, and little inſtructed, are made good Chri- 
ſtians, who by Reverence and Obedience im- 
plicitely believe, and are conſtant in their be- 
lief. In the moderate Underſtandings, and the 
middle ſort of Capacities, the error of Opinions 
is begot, and they have ſome colour of reaſon 
on their ſide, to impute our walking on in the 
old beaten path to ſimplicity, and brutiſnneſs, 
I mean in us who have not inform'd our ſelves by 
Study. The higher, and nobler Souls, more 
ſolid and clear ſighted, make up another ſort of | 
| 11 3 | trus 
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true Believers : who by a long and Religious In- 
veſtigation of truth, have obtain'd a clearer, 
and more penetrating, light into the Scriptures, 
and have diſcover'd the Myſterious and Divine 
ſecret of our Eccleſiaſtical Polity. And yet we 
ſee ſome, who by this middle ſtep, are arriv'd 

to that ſupream degree with marvelous Fruit, 

and Confirmation ; as to the utmoſt limit of 
Chriſtian intelligence, and enjoying their victo- 

ry with great Spiritual Conſolation, humble ac- 
knowledgment of the Divine Favour, exempla- 

/ ry Reformation of Manners, and ſingular Mo- 
k deſty. I do not intend with theſe to rank ſome 
others, who to clear themſelves from all ſuſpi- 

cion of their former Errours, and to ſatisfie us, 

that they are ſound and firm to us, render them- 

ſelves extream indiſcreet and unjuſt, in the car- 

rying on our Cauſe, and by that means blemiſh 

it with infinite Reproaches of Violence and Op- 
preſſion. The ſimple Peaſants are good People, 

and ſo are the Philoſophers: Men of ſtrong and 
clear Reaſon, and whoſe Souls are enrich'd with 

n an ample inſtruction of profitable Sciences. The 
Mongrets who have diſdain'd the firſt form of 
the Ignorance of Letters, and have not been 
able to attain to the other, ( ſitting betwixt two 
Stools, as I, and a great many more of us do,) 
are dangerous, fooliſn and importunate; theſe 
are they that trouble the World. And therefore 
it is, that I, for my own part, retreat as much 
as I can towards my firſt and natural Station, 
from whence I ſo vainly attempted to advance. 
The vuigar and purely natural Poeſie, has in it 
certain Proprieties and Graces, by which ſhe 
may come into ſome compariſon with the great- 
eſt Beauty of a Poeſie perfected by Art: As is 


evident in our Gaſcon Villanels and Songs, that 
| ate 
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than to be without any offenſive Smell, like 


— 
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Of Smels. 


are brought us from Nations that have no 
knowledge of any manner of Science, nor ſo 
much as the uſe of Writing. The indifferent 
and middle ſort of Poeſie betwixt theſe two, is 
deſpis d, of no Value, Honour, or Eſteem. But 
ſeeing that the Ice being once broken; and a 
Path laid open to the Fancy, I have found, as 
it commonly falls out, that what we make choice 
of for a rare and difficult Subject, proves to be 
nothing ſo, and that after the invention is once 
warm, it finds out an infinite number of parallel 
Examples. I ſhall only add this one; That were 
theſe Eſſays of mine conſiderable enough to 
deſerve babe, it might then I think fall out, 
that they would not much take with common 
and vulgar Capacities, nor be very acceptable 
to be ſingular and excellent ſort of Men, for 
the firſt would not underſtand them enough, 
and the laſt too much, and ſo they might hover 
in the middle Region. 
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CHAP. LV. 
Of Smells. 


T has been reported of others, as well as of 
Alexander the Great, that their Sweet exhal'd 
an Odoriferous Smell, occaſion d by ſome rare 
and extraordinary conſticution, of which Plu- 
zarch, and others, have been inquiſitive into the 
cauſe. But the ordinary conſtitution of Hu- 
mane Bodies is quite otherwiſe, and their beſt 
and chiefeſt Excellency, is to be exempt from 
Smells: Nay, the ſweetneſs even of the pureſt 
Breaths, has nothing in it of greater perfection, 


114 thoſe 
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thoſe of healthful Children: which made Pla- 
tus lay, | 2 ; 


Y 3 Mo= Mulier tum bene olet, ubi nibil olet. 
. — 8 That Woman we a ſweet one call, 


Whoſe Body breathes no Scent at all. 


And ſuch as make uſe of theſe exotick Perfumes, 
are with good reaſon to be ſuſpected of ſome 
Natural Imperfection, which they endeavour 
by theſe Odours to conceal, according to that 
of Mr. Jobnſon, which, without offence to Mon- 
ſieur de Montaigne, I will here preſume to inſert, 
it being at leaſt as well ſaid, as any of thoſe he 
quotes out of the Ancient Poets, 5 


Ben. Jobn. Still to be Neat, ſtill to be Dreſt, 

Jen. As you were going to a Feaſt, 
Still to be Powder 'd, ſtill Perfum'd: 
Lady, it is to be preſum'd, 1 
Though Arts hid cauſes are not found, 
All is not ſweet, all is not found. 


As may be judg'd by theſe following, 


Mart.lib6, Rides nos, Coracine, nil olentes : 
Epig 55. Malo quam bene olere, nil olere. 


Becauſe thou Coracinus ſtill doſt go 

With Musk and 8 ſo, 
We under thy Contempt, forſooth, muſt fall; 
I'd rather than ſmell ſweet, not ſwell at all; 


And elſewhere, 


34. 1:b. . Poſthume, non bene olet, qui bene ſemper olet. 
Ep. 12. * : I ; 3 ö N FP 4 


- 
He 
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He does not Naturally Smell well, 
Who always of Perfumes does Smell. 


am nevertheleſs a ſtrange lover of good Smells, 
and as much abominate the ill ones, which alſo 
| reach at a greater diſtance, I think, than o- 
ther Men: 


Namque ſagacius unus odoror, Hor. Ep. 12 
poly pus, an gravis hirſutis cubet hircus in alit, | 
Quam canis acer ubi lateat ſus. | 


* 


for T can ſmell a Putrid Polipus, 

Or the Rank Arm-pits of a Red-hair'd Fuſs, 
As ſoon as beſt Nos'd Hound the ſtinking Stie, 
Where the Wild Boar does in the Foreſt lie. 


Of Smells, the ſimple and natural ſeem to be 
noſt pleaſing. Let the Ladies look to that, for 
tis chiefly their concern. In the wildeſt parts 
of Barbary, the Scythian» Women, after Bathing, 
were wont to Powder and Cruſt their Faces, 
nd whole Bodies, with a certain Odoriferous 
Drug, growing in their own Territories ; which 
being cleans'd off, when they came to have fa- 
niliarity with Men, they were found Perfum'd 
ind Sleek: Tis not to be believ'd, how ſtrange- 
ly all ſorts of Odours cleave to me, and how 
wt my Skin is to imbibe them. He that com- 
plains of Nature, that ſhe has not furniſh'd Man- 
lind with a Vehicle to convey Smells to the 
oſe, had no reaſon ; for they will do it them- 
lelves ; eſpecially to me: My very Muſtachio's 
terform'd that Office; for if I ſtroke them but 
ith my Gloves, or Handkerchief, the Smell 
vill not out a whole Day: They will Reproach 
r me 


Monger? Br boar 


me-where I have been ; the cloſe, luſcius, de- 
vouring and melting Kiſſes of Youthful Ardour 
would in my Wanton Age have left a Sweetneſs 
upon my Lips for ſeveral Hours after. And yer 
I have ever found my ſelf very little ſubje& to 
Epidemick Diſeaſes, that are caught, either by 
converſing with the Sick, or bred by the con- 
tagion of the Air; I have very well eſcap'd 
from thoſe of my time, of which there has been 
ſeveral Virulent ſorts in our Cities-and Ar- 
mies. We Read of Socrates, that though he ne- 
ver departed form Athens, during the frequent 
Plagues that infeſted that City, he only was ne- 
ver Infeted. Phyſicians might (I believe, ) if 
they would extract one Utility from Odours, 
than they do; for I have often obſerv'd, that 
they cauſe an alteration in me, and work upon 
my 8 according to their ſeveral Vertues; 
which makes me approve of what is ſaid, name- 
ly, that the uſe of Inſenſe and Perfumes in 
Churches, fo Ancient, and ſo univerſally re- 
ceivd in all Nations, and Religions, was in- 
tended to chear us, and to rouſe and purifie the 
_ Senſes, the better to fit us for Contemplation. 
I could have been glad, the better to judge of 
it, to have taſted the Culinary Art of thoſe 
Cooks, who had ſo rare a way of Seaſoning 
Exotick Odours with the reliſh of Meats ; As it 
was particularly obſerv'd in the Service of the 
King of Tunit, who in our Days landed at Na- 
ples, to have an interview with Charles the Em- 
perour, where his Diſhes were farc d with Odori- n 
ferous Drugs, to that Degree of Expence, that | 
the Cookery of one Peacock, and two Phea- | 
ſancs, amounted to a Hundred Duckets, to dreſs Ml * 
them after their Faſhion. And when the Car- g 
ver came to break them up, not only the Di- 
1 72 ning- 
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ning-room, but all the Appartments of his Pa- 
lace, and the adjoining Streets were fill'd with 
an Aromatick Vapour, which did not preſently 
vaniſn. My chiefeſt care in chuſing my Lodg- 
ings, is always to avoid a thick and ſtinking Air; 
and thoſe Beautiful Cities of Venice and Paris, 
have very much leſſen'd the Kindneſs I had for 
them, the one by the offenſive Smell of her 
Marſhes, and the other of her Dirt. 1 


* 


CHAP IM 
Of Prayers. 


Propoſe formleſs and undetermin'd Fancies, 
like thoſe who publiſh ſubtle Queſtions, to 
be after diſputed upon in the Schools, not to E- 
ſtabliſh truth, but to Seek it: I ſubmit them to 
the better Judgments of thoſe, whoſe Office it 
is to regulate, not my Writings and Actions on- 
ly, but moreover my very Thoughts and Opi- 
nions. Let what I here ſet down meet with 
Correction or Applauſe, it ſhall be of equal 
welcome and utility to me, my ſelf before hand 
condemning it for Abſurd and Impious, it any 
thing ſhall be found through Ignorance or In- 
advertency, couch'd in this Rhapſody contrary 
to the Reſolutions and Preſcriptions of the Ro- 
man Catholick Church, into which I was Born, 
and in which I will Die. And yet, always ſub- 
micting to the Authority of their Cenſure, who 
have an Abſolute Power over me, I thus Teme- 
rariouſly venture at every thing, as upon this 
preſent Subject. | 

I know not, if, or no, I am deceiv'd ; but 
ſince by a particular fayour of che Divine Boun- 


ty, 


[ 
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ty, a certain Form of Pray er has been preſcrib' 
and dictated to us, Word by Word, from the 
Mouth of God himſelf, I have ever been © 
Opinion, that we ought to have it in more fre 
quent uſe, than we yet have, and if I were wor 
thy to adviſe, at the fitting down to, and riſing 
from our Tables, at our riſing, and going to 
Bed, and in every particular Action, wherein 
Prayer is requir'd, I would that Chriſtians al- 
ways make uſe of the Lord's Prayer, if not a- 
lone, yet at leaſt always. The Church may 
lengthen, or alter Prayers, according to the 
neceſſity of our Inſtruction, for I know very 
well, that it is always the ſame in ſubſtance, 
and the ſame thing : But yet ſuch a preference 
ought to be given to that Prayer, that the Peo- 
le ſhould have it continually in their Mouths ; 
or it is moſt certain, that all neceſſary Petitions 
are comprehended in it, and that it is infinitely 
pro er for all Occaſions. Tis the only Prayer 

uſe in all Places and Conditions, and what I 
{Kill repeat inſtead of changing; whence it alſo 
happens, that I have no other by Heart, but 
that only. It juſt now comes into my Mind, 
from whence we ſhould derive that Errour of 
having recourſe to God in all onr Deſigns and 
Enterpriſes, to call him to our Aſſiſtance in all Wc. 
ſores of Affairs, and in all Places where our 
Weakneſs ſtands in need of ſupport without 
conſidering whether the occafion be juſt, or r. 
otherwiſe, and to Invoke his Name and Power, 
in what Eſtate ſoever we are, or Action we are Wy 
engage in, how Vicious ſoever: He is indeed WT 
our ſole and only Protector, and can do all 
things for us: But though he is pleas d to Ho- Wa 
nour us with his Paternal Care, he is, notwith- de 
ſtanding, as Juſt, as he is Good and * 

| ad 
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nnd does ofter exerciſe his Juftice than his Pow- 
er, and favours us according to that, and not 
according to our Petitions, Plato, in his Laws, 
, "2 makes three ſorts of Belief injurious to the Gods; 
re- That there is none; That they concern not 
"themſelves about Humane Affairs; and, That 
they never rejet or deny any-thing to our 
o voss, Offerings, and Sacrifices. The firſt of 
ung theſe Errors ne to his Opinion) did 
- bever continue rooted in any Man, from his 
*-WMWlofancy to his Old Age; the other two, he con- 
1) eges, Men might be obſtinate in. God's Ju- 
he ſtice, and his Power, are inſeparable, and 
' Witherefore in vain we invoke his Power in an 
©, Wunjuſt Cauſe : We are to have our Souls pure 
ind clean, at that Moment at leaſt, wherein 
Dee pray to him, and purify'd from all vicious 
* 3 WPaſtions, otherwiſe we our ſelves preſent him 
— the Rods wherewith to chaſtiſe us. Inſtead of 
r pairing any-thing we have done amiſs, we 
1 double the Wickedneſs and the Offence, whilſt 
18 offer to him, to whom we are to ſue for 
pardon, an Affection full of Irreverence and 
rf Hatred. Which makes me not very apt to ap- 
: plaud thoſe whom I obſerve to be ſo frequent 
7 on their Knees, if the Actions neareſt of Kin to 
1 Prayer, do not give me ſome Evidence of Re- 
p formation. 
a _— -S; Nocturnus adulter Fuven. 
4 Tempora Sanctonico velas adoperta Cucullo. 547.8, 
F * 


© With Night-Adulceries, if being foul, 
Thou ſhad'ſt thy guilty Forehead with a Cowl. 


And the Practice of a Man that mixes Devo- 


tion with an Execrable Life, ſeems, in ſome ſort, 
| more 


* 
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more to be condemn'd, than that of a Man 
_ conformakle to his own Propenſion, and dif. 
ſolute throughout: And, for that Reaſon it is, 
that our Church denies Admittance to, and 
Communion with, Men obſtinate and incor- 
rigible in any kind of Impiety. We pray only 
by Cuſtom, and for Faſhion's ſake ; or rather, 
we read and pronounce -our Prayers aloud, 
which is no better than an Hypocritical Shew 
of Devotion: And I am ſcandaliz'd to ſee a 
Man croſs himſelf thrice at the Benedicite, and 
as often at another's ſaying Grace, (and the 
more, becauſe it is a Sign I have in great Ve- 
neration, and confine Of upon ſolemn Oc- 
caſions,) and to dedicate all the other Hours of 
the Day to Acts of Malice, Avarice and Inju- | 
ſtice ; one Hour to God, the reſt to the De- 
vil, as if by Commutation and Conſent. Tis 
a Wonder to me, Actions ſo various in them- 
ſelves, ſucceed one another with ſuch an Uni- 
formity of Method, as not to interfere, nor 
ſuffer any. Alteration, even upon the very Con- 
fines and Paſſes from the one to the other. 
What a . prodigious Conſcience muſt that be, 
that can be at quiet within it ſelf, whilſt it 
harbours under the ſame Roof, with ſo agree- 
ing and ſo calm a Society, both the Crime 
and the Judge? A Man whoſe whole Medi- 
tation is continually working upon nothing but 
Impurity, which he knows to be ſo odious to 
Almighty God, what can he ſay when he 
comes to ſpeak to him? He reforms, bur 
immediately falls into a Relapſe. If the Ob- 
j2& of the Divine Juſtice, and the Preſence 
of his Maker, did, as he pretends, ſtrike and 
chaſtiſe his Soul, how ſhort ſoever the Repen- F 


tance might be, the very Fear of * 
that 


Pee e e ae, 


* 
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i. - 8 
— WH that Infinite Majeſty, would fo often preſent 
7 it ſelf to his Imagination, that he would ſoon 


ſee himſelf Maſter of thoſe Vices, that are moſt 
natural and habitual in him. But what ſhall we 
ſay of thoſe, who ſettle their whole Courſe of 
Life, upon the Profit and Emolument of Sins, 


y WE which they know to be mortal? How many 
. Trades of Vocations have we admitted and 
= countenanced amongſt us, whoſe very Eſſence 


Life time profeſs'd and practis'd a Religion, 
in his Opinion damnable, and contrary to that 
he had in his Heart, only to preſerve his Credit, 


his Courage ſuffer ſo infamous a Confeflion 2? 
What can Men ſay to the Divine Juſtice upon 


tation, they loſe the Colour of alledging it both 
to God and Man. Are they ſo impudent as to 
ſue for Remiſſion, without Satisfaction, and 
without Penitency or Remorſe? I look upon 
theſe as in the ſame Condition with the firſt : 
But the Obſtinacy is not there ſo eaſy to be 
overcome. This Contrariety and Volubility of 
Opinion, ſo ſudden and violent as they pre- 


5 tend, is a kind of Miracle to me. They pre- 
ut ſent us with the State of an indigeſtible An- 
o viety, and Doubtfulneſs of Mind. It ſeem'd to 
e me a fantaſtick and ridiculous Imagination in 
at choſe, who, theſe late Years paſt, were wont 


b. to reproach every Man they knew to be of 
any extraordinary Parts, and made Profeſſion 
4 of the Roman Catholick Religion, that it was but 
outwardly, maintaining moreover, to do him 
8 Honour forſooth, that whatever he might — 

ten 


is vicious? And he that confefling himſelf to 
me voluntarily told me, That he had all his 


and the Honour of his Employments, how could 


this Subject? Their Repentance conſiſting in 
2 viſible and manifeſt Reformation and Reſti- 
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tend to the contrary, he could not but in his 
Heart be of their Reform'd Opinion. An un- 
toward Diſeaſe, that a Man ſhould be ſo ri- 
vetted to his own Belief, as to fancy, that 
ochers cannot believe otherwiſe than as he does ; 
and yet worſe in this, that they ſhould en- 
tertain ſo vicious an Opinion of ſuch Parts, as 
to think any Man ſo qualify d, ſhould prefer 
any preſent Advantage of Fortune, before the 
Promiſes of Eternal Life, and the Means of Eter- 


nal Damnation. They may believe me: (ould 


any thing have tempted my Youth, the Ambi- 
tion of the Danger and Difficulties in the late 
Commotions, had not been the leaſt Motives. 
It is not without very good Reaſon, in my 
Opinion, that the Church interdicts the pro- 
miſcuous, indiſcreet, and irreverent Uſe of the 
Holy and Divine Pſalms, with which the Holy 
Ghoſt inſpir'd King David. We ought not to 
mix God in our Actions, but with the higheſt 
Reverence and Caution. That Poeſy is too 
Sacred to be put to no other Uſe, than to ex- 
erciſe the Lungs, and to delight our Ears. It 
ought to come from the Soul, and not from 
the Tongue. It is not fit that a Prentice in his 
op, amongſt his vain and frivolous Thoughts, 
ſhould be permitted to paſs away his Time, and 


divert himſelf with ſuch Sacred Things. Nei- 
+ ther is it decent to ſee the Holy Bible, the Rule 
of our Worſhip and Belief, cumbled up and 

| 
too venerable, to be curſorily or ſlightly turn'd 
over. The Reading of the Scripture ought to 


down a Hall, or a Kitchen. They were for- 
merly Myſteries, but are now become Sports 
and Recreations. Tis a Book too ſerious and 


be a temperate and premeditated Act, and to 
which Men ſhould always add this devout Pre- 


face, 
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face, Surſum Corda, preparing even the Body 
to ſo humble and compos'd a Geſture and Coun- 
tenance, as ſhall evidence their Veneration and 
e WH Attention. Neither is it a Book for every one 
| 

to fiſt, but the Study of Select Men ſet apart 
bor that Purpoſe, and whom . Almighty God 
has been pleas'd to call to that Office and Sa- 
5 Wicred Function: The Wicked and Ignorant, 


* Wbi-wiſh and deprave it. Tis not a Story io 
| tell, but a Hiſtory to fear and adore. Are 
; {Wt they then pleaſant Men, who think they 


have render'd this fit for the People's handling, 
by tranſlating ic into the Vulgar Tongue ? 

” WI Does the Underſtanding of all therein con- 
tain'd, only ſtick at Words? Shall I venture to 
ſay further, that by coming ſo near to under- 
ſtand a little, they are much wider of the whole 
Scope than before. A total Ignorance, and 
wholly depending upon the Expoſition of other 
Qualify'd Perſons, was more knowing and ſa- 
lutiferous than this vain and verbal Knowledge, 
which has only prov'd the Nurſe of Temerity 
and Preſumption. And I do further believe, 
that the Liberty every one has taken to di- 
perſe the Sacred Writ into ſo many Idioms, / 
carries with it a great deal more of Danger than / 
Utility. The Lou Mahometans, and almoſt all 
others, have-eſpous'd and reverence the Lan- 
guage-wherein their Laws and Myſteries were 
firſt conceiv d, and have expreſly, and not with- 
out Colour of Reaſon, forbid the Averſion or 
Alteration of them, into any other. Are we 
aſſur'd, that in Biſcay, and in Brittany, there are 
enow competent Judges of this Affair, to eſta- 
bliſh this Tranſlacion into their own Language? 
Why, the Univerſal Church has not a more 
difficult and ſolemn Judgment to make. One 
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of our Greek Hiſtorians does jullly accuſe the 
Age he liv'd in, for that the Sonia Chri- 
ſtian Religion were diſpers d inte the Hands 
of every Mechanick, to expound and argue 
upon, according to his own Fancy ; and that 
we bught to be much aſham'd, we, who by 
God's eſpecial Favour,” enjoy the pureſt Myfte- 
ries'of Piety, to fuffer them to be prophan d by 
the igterant Rabble ; confidering, that the Gen- 
rite exptefly forbad Socrates, Plate, and the other 
Jages, to enquire into, or ſo much as to men- 
tion the Things committed only to the Prieſts 
of Delphes ; ſaying moteover, that the Factions 
of Prifices, upon Theological Accounts, are 
not arm d with Zeal, but Fury; that Zeal 
ſprings from the Divine Wiſdom, and Juſtice, 
and governs it felf wich Prudence and Modera- 
tiom; but degenetates into Hatred and Envy, 
producing Tares and Nettles, inſtead of Corn 
and Wine, when conducted by Humane Paſ- 


ſons. And it was truly ſaid of another, who 


adviſing the Emperor Theodoſeus, and told him, 
That Diſputes did not fo much rock the Schiſms 
of the” Church afleep, as it rous'd and animated 


Hereſies. That therefore all Contentions, and 


Logical Difputations, were to be avoided, and 


Men abſolutely to acquieſce in the Preſcripti- 
ons and Formula's of Faith, eſtabliſh'd by the 


Ancients. And the Emperor Andronicus, having 
over-heard ſome Great Men at high Words in 
his Palace wich Lapodius, about a Point of ours 
of great Importance, gave them ſo ſevere a 
Check, as to threaten to cauſe them to be 


thrown into the River, if they did not deſiſt. 


* 


The very Women and Children, now-a-days, 


take upon them to document the Oldeſt and 
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moſt- Experienc'd Men about the Eccleſiaſtical 
1 Laws: 
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Laws: Wkereas the firſt of thoſe of Plato, for- 
bids them to enquire ſo much as into the Civil 
Laus; which were to ſtand inſtead of Divine 
Ordinances: And allowing the Old Men to 
eonfer themſelves, or with the Magi- 
ſtrate, about choſe Things, he adds, provided 
ie be not in the Preſence of Young or Profane 
Perſons. A Biſhop has left in Writing, that, at 
the other End of the World, there is an Iſle, by 
the Ancients call'd Djoſcorides, abundantly fer- 
tile in all forts of Trees and Fruits, and of an 
exceeding healthful Air ; the Inhabitants of 
which are Chriſtians, having Churches and 
Altars only adorn'd with Crucifixes, without 
any other Images ; great Obſervers of Faſts and 
Feaſts ; exact Payers of their Tythes to the 
Prieft ; and ſb chaſt, that none of them are 
permitted to have to do with mote than one 
Woman in his Life: As to the reſt, ſo content 
with their Condition, that, environ'd with the 
Sea, they know nothing of Navigation; and 
ſo fimple, that they underſtand not one Syl- 
lable of the Religion they profeſs, and where- 
in they are ſo devout. A Thing incredible to 
ſucht as do not know, that the Pagans, who 
are ſo zealous Idolaters, know nothing more of 
their Gods, rhan their bare Names and their 
Statues. The ancient Beginning of Menalippus, 
a Tragedy of Euripides, ran thus; 8 


| Jupiter, for that Name alone, 
Of what thou art, to me is known. 


I have known alſo, in my Time, ſome Men's 
Writings found fault with, for being purely 
Humane and Philoſophical, without any Mix- 
ture of Divinity; and yet whoever ſhould, on 
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che contrary, ſay, That Divine Doctrine, as 
Queen and Regent of the reſt, better, and with 
greater Decency, keeps her State a- part: Whar, 
the ought to be Sovereign throughout, nct Sub- 
diary rand Suffragan.: And that, peradventure, 
Stammatical, Rhetorical, and Logical Exam- 
ples, may elſewhere. be more ſuitably choſen, 
as: alſo the Arguments for the Stage, and Pub- 
lick Entertainments, than from ſo Sacred a Mat- 
ter: That Divine Reaſons are conſider d with 
geenter Veneration and Attention, when by 
themſelves, and a their own proper Stile, than 
when mix d with, and adapted to, Humane 
Diſqoueſes: That it is a Fault much more often 
obſery d, that the Divines write too Humanely, 
thancthat the Humaniſts write not Theological- 
ly :enough: Philoſophy, ſays St. Chryſoftome, has 
long been baniſn d the Holy Schools, as an 
Hand- maid altogether uſeleſs, and thought un- 
worthy to peep, ſo much as in paſſing by the 
Door, into the Sacrifice of the Divine Do- 
ctrine: And that the Humane Way of ſpeak- 
ing is of a much lower Form, and ought: not 
& ſerve her ſelf with the Dignity and Majeſty 
of Divine Eloquence. I ſay, whoever, on the 
contracy, ſhould object all this, would not be 
” Without Reaſon ain his Side. Let who will, Ver- 
Li lndliſciplinatis, talk of Fortune, Deſtiny, Ac- 
cideht, Good and Evil Hap, and other ſuch 
like Phraſes, according to his own Humour ; 
I, for my part, propoſe Fancies: merely Hu- 
mane, and merely my own, and that ſimply, 
as Humane Fancies, and ſeparately conſiderd, 
not as determin'd” by any Arreſt from Heaven, 
or incapable of Doubt or Diſpute. Matter 
of Opinion, not Matter of Faith. Things which 
I gilcoyile of, according to my own Capacity, 


noc 
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- not what I believe according to God; which 
Try alſo I do after a Laical, not Clerical, and 
ab yet always after a very Religious manner. 
be And it were as rational to affirm, That an 
re Edict, enjoyning all People, but ſuch as are 
m. Publick Profeſſors of Divinity, to be very re- 
n ſerv'd in writing of Religion, would carry with 
b. it a very good Colour of Utility and Juſtice, 


and me, amongſt the reſt, to hold my prating. 


th J have been told, that even _ are not 
y of our Church, do neverthelefs, amongſt them- 
in ſelves, expreſly forbid the Name of God to be 
us d in, common Diſcourſe : Not ſo much as by 
n way of Interjection, Exclamation, Aﬀertiin 


of a Truth, or Compariſon ; and I think them 
in the right. And upon what Occaſion ſoever 
we call upon God to accompany and aſſiſt us, 
it ought always to be done with the greateſt 
Reverence and Devotion. There is, as I re- 
member, a Paſſage in Xenopbon, where he tells 
us, that we ought ſo much the more ſeldom 
to call upon God, by how much it is hard to 
compoſe our Souls to ſuch a degree of Calm- 
neſs, Penitency, and Devotion, as ic ought to 
be in at fuch time, otherwiſe our Prayers are 
not only vain and fruitlefs, but vicious in 
themſelves; Furgive us (we ſay) our Treſpaſſcs, 
as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. What 
do we mean by this Petition; But that we pre- 
ſent him a Soul free from all Rancour and Re- 
venge ? And yet we make nothing of invoking 
God's Aſſiſtance in our Vices, and inviting him 
into our unjuſt Deſigns. 44-447 


V & 1-4 4 A 4 / 
Lua niſi ſeductis ntquess chmmittcre diois. 
Which only to the Gods a- par, 

\\ Thou haſt the In pudence to impart, 
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The Covetous Man prays for the Conſervatian 
of his ſuperfluous, and, peradventure, ill-gar 
Riches; che Ambitious, for Victory, and the 
Conduct of his Fortune: The Thief calls God 
to his Aſſiſtance, to deliver him from the Dan- 
gers and Difficulties that obſtruct his wicked 
Deſigns ; oy returns him Thanks for the Faci- 
lity he has met with in robbing a poor Peaſant. 
At the Door of the Houſe they are going to 
ſtorm, or break into by Force of a Petarre, 
they fall or Prayers for Succeſs, having their 
Inſtruction and Hopes full of Cruelty, Avarice, 
and Luſt, i 1 


Hap 19 um quo tu Fovis aurem im ellere tentas, 
Dic agedum Staio, prob Jupiter, 0 bone, clamet, 
Fupiter, at ſeſe non clamet Fupiter ipſe. 

| (Ear, 


The Pray'rs with which thou doſt aſſault Fove's 
Repeat to Staius, whom thou ſoon wilt hear. 
But Jupiter, good Fupiter, exclaim: 

But Jupiter exclaims not. | 


Marguarette, Queen of Nawarre, tells of a Young 
Prince (whom, tho' ſhe does not name, is eaſi- 
ly enough, by his great Quality, to be known,) 
who going upon an Amorous Aſſignation, to 
lie with an Advocate's Wife of Paris, his Way 
thither being thro a Church, he never paſs'd 


that Holy Place, going to or returning from this 


Godly Exerciſe, but he always kneel'd down 
to pray ; wherein he would implore the Di- 
vine Favour, his Soul being full of ſuch Ver- 
tuous Meditations, I leave others to judge; 
which, nevertheleſs, ſhe. inſtances for a Teſti- 
mony of ſingular Devotion. But it is by this 


Proof 
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Proof only, that a Mat may conclude, no Man 
not vey A b treat of Theological Affairs. A 
true Prayer, and religious Reconciling of our 
ſelves' to Almighty God, cannot enter into an 
impure- Soul, and at the very Inſtant ſubjected 
to the very' Dominion of Satan. He who calls 
God to his Affiſtance, whilſt in a Habit of 


troduce the Name of God to the Atteſtation of 
a Lie. 


Tacito mala vota ſuſurro 


Concipimus. 
In Whiſpers we do guilty Prayers make. 


There are few Men who durſt publiſh to the 
World the Prayers they make to Almighty God. 


Vice; does, as if a Cut-purſe ſhould call a Ma- 
giſtrate to help him, or like thoſe who in- 


Lacan. I. 5. 


Haud cui vis prompt um eſt, mur murque bumileſque ſu- perſius, 


(/urros Sat. 2. 


Tollere de Templis, & aperto vivere voto, 


Tis not convenient for every one 
To bring the Pray 'r he mutters over there, 
Out of the Temple to the Publick Ear. 


And this is the Reaſon why the Pytbagoreant 
would have them always Publick, to be heard 
by every one, to the end they might not pre- 
fer indecent or unjuſt Petitions, as he did, who 
having | | 
Clare cum dixit, Apollo, 

Labra movet metuens audiri : pulchra Laverna, 
Da mibi fallere, da juſtum, ſanttimque videri. 
Noctem peccatis & lade objice nubem. 

; 4 
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Any his Orai 


Apollo's Name n aloud: for fear 

ons ſhould over hear, 
Mutter'd betwixt his Teeth, Laverna great, 
Grant me the Talent to Deceive and Cheat 
All I ſhall have todo with ev'ry where, 
Yet all the while, Holy and Juſt appear, 
And from the ſight of Men be pleas'd to ſhroud, 
My Sins with Night, Frauds with a Sable Cloud. 


The God did ſeverely puniſh the Wicked Prayers 
of Oedipus, in granting them : He had Pray'd, 
that his Children might. amongſt themſelves 
Determine the Succeſſion to his Throne by 
Arms; and was ſo miſerable, as to ſee himſelf 
taken at his word. We are not to pray, that 
all things may go as we would have them, but 
as moſt conducing to the good of the World; 
and we are not in our Prayers to obey our 
Wills, but Prudence. We ſeem, in truth, to 
make uſe of our Prayers, as of a kind of Gib- 
beriſh, and as thoſe do who employ Holy 
Words about Sorceries and Magical Operations: 
And as if we made account, the benefit we are 


to reap from them, depended upon the con- 


texture, ſound and gingle of Words, or upon 
the compoſing of the Countenance. For hav- 
ing the Soul contaminated with Concupiſcence, 
not touch d with Repentance, or comforted by 
any late Reconciliation with Almighty God, 
we go to preſent him ſuch Words as the Memo- 
ry ſuggeſts to the Tongue, and hope from 
ther ce to obtain the Remiſſion of our Sins. 
There is nothing ſo eaſſie. ſo ſweet, and ſo fa- 
vourahle, as the Divine Law : She calls and in- 
vites ay to her, Guilty and Abominable as we 
are: Extends her Arms, and receives us into 
hey Boſom, as foul and polluted as we at 8 

ent 
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ſent are, and are for the future to be. But 
then in return, we are to look upon her with a 
reſpective, and a. graceful Eye, we are to re- 
ceive this Pardon with all imaginable gratitude 
and ſubmiſſion, and, for that inſtant at leaſt, 
wherein we addreſs our ſelves to her, to have 
the Soul ſenſible of the ills we have commit- 
ted, and at We with thoſe Paſſions, that 1 
ſeduc'd her to offend, for neither the Gods, 


nor Good Men ( fays Plato) will accept the 


* © = 


Preſent of a Wicked Man. ow” 

8 Immunis aram fi 7 manus, | 3 5 | Hor. I. 3. 
Tee b, „i.. ern. 
Mollivit averſos Penates, | | | 


A Farre pio, & ſaliente mica. 
4 11 wb i ; 


The pibus Off ring of a piece of Bread, 

If by a pure Hand on the Altar laid. 
Than Coſtly Hecatombs, will better pleaſe 

Th' offended Gods, and their juſt Wrath appeaſe. 
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Cannot. allow of the Proportion we ſettle 
upon our ſelves, and the ſpace we allot to 
the duration of Life. . I ſee that the Wile con- 
tract it very much, in compariſon of the com- 
mon Opinion. What (ſaid the Younger Cato 
to thoſe who would ſtay his Hand. from, Killing 
himſelf,) am I now of an Age to be Reproach'd, 
that I go out of the World too ſoon? And yet 
he was but Eight and Forty Years Old. He 
thopght that to be a mature and competent 
| Age, 


4 
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ſuch, as ſoorhing their Thoughts with I know 
not what cable of Nature, promdf to them- 
ſelyss Jom Mears beyond it, could they be 
privileg d from the infinite number of Accidents 
to which we are by natural ſubjection expos d, 
might haye ſome Reaſon ſo to do. What an 
Coneeit it is, to expect to Die of a decay 
of Strength, which is the laſt of effects of the ex- 
tream 7 to propoſe to our ſelyes no 
ſhorter Leaſe of Life than that, conſidering it 
is a kind of Death of all others the moſt rare, 
and very hardly ſeen? We call that only a 
Natural Death, as if it were contrary to Na- 
ture, to ſee a Man break his Neck with a Fall, 
be Drown'd in Shipwrack at Sea ; or ſnatch'd 
away with a Pleuriſie, or the Plague, and, as 
if our ordinary condition of Life did not ex- 
poſe us to theſe Inconveniences. Let us no 
more flatter our ſelves with theſe fine ſoundi 
Words : We ought rather, at a venture, to cal 
that Natural, which is Common and Univer- 
ſal. To Die of Old Age, is a Death rare, 
extraordinary and ſingular, and therefore ſo 
much leſs Natural, than the others : *Tis the 
laſt and extreameſt ſort of Dying: And the 
more remote, the leſs to be hop'd for. It is 
indeed the Boundary of Life, beyond which 
we are not to paſs : Which the Law of Nature 
has pitch'd for a Limit, not to be exceeded: 
But it is withal a Privilege ſhe is rarely ſeen to 
give us to laſt till then. *Tis a Leaſe ſhe only 
Signs by particular favour, and it may be, to 
one only, in the ſpace of two or three 2 * 
and then with a Paſs to boot, to carry him 
through all the Traverſes and Difficulties ſhe 
has ſtrew'd in the way of this long _ 
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An ereſgre my Opinion (is, that when once 
or 


Forty A. xs Old, we r ſhould conſider it as an 
Age to which vary: few arrive: Fariſecing that 
Men go not uſuall/ ꝓreceed ſo far,, it is a. ſign 
that we are ptett/ well advanc d, and ſinee e 
e een © ondinary. Neat which 
make the juſt meaſure of Life, we oughtmot to 
expect to go much further; having efcap'd ſo 
many Precipices of Death, whereinto we have 
{zen ſo many other Men to fall, we ſhould ac- 
knowledge, that ſo extraordinaty a Fortune, as 
that which has hitherto reſcu' d us from thoſe 
imminent Perils, and kept us alive beyond the 
ordinary term of Living, is not likely to con- 
tinue long. Tis a fault in our very Laws, to 
maintain this Errour, That a Man is not capa- 
ble of managing his own Eſtate, till he be Five 
and Twenty Years, Old, whereas he will have 
much ado to manage his Life ſo long. Avguftma 
cut off Five Years from the Ancient Romas 
Standard, and declar'd, that Thirty Years' Old 
was ſufficient for a Judge. Servius Tullius ſuper- 
ſeded the Knights of above Seven and Forty 
Years of Age, from the Fatigues of War: 
Auguſtus dilmis'd them at Forty Five : Though 
methinks it ſeems a little unlikely, that Men 
ſhould be ſent tc the Fire- ſide, till Five and 
Fifty, or Sixty Years of Age. I ſhould be of 
Opinion, that both our Vacancy and Employ- 
ment, ſhould be as far as poſſible extended for 
the Publick Good: But I find the Fault on the 
other- ſide, that they do not employ us Early 
enough. This Emperour was Arbiter of the 
whole World at Nineteen, and yet would have 
a Man to be Thirty, before he could be fit to 
bear Office in che Common-wealth. For my 
part I believe, our Souls are Adule at a 
; uc 
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ſuch as they are ever like to be, and as capable 
then as ever. A Soul that has not by that time 

given evident earneft of its Force, and Ver- 

tue, will never after come to proof. Natural 

Parts and Excellencies produce, that they 

have of Vigorous and Fine, within that Term, 

or never. 

BD Of all this great Humane ARions I -ever 
The 10 


Heard, or Read of, of what ſort ſoever, I have 
' obſerr's, both in former Ages, and our own, 
niere perſorm d before the Age of Thirty, than 
©)),1 \" after: And oft-times in the very Lives of the 
þ 2p | fame Men. May I not confidently inflance in 

„% |, thoſe of Hannibal, and his great concurrent 

Scipio? The better half of their Lives, they 

liv d upon the Glory they had acquir d in their 
Youth ; great Men after, tis true, in compa- 
riſon of. others; but by no means, in compari. 
ſon of themſelves. As to my own particular, I 
do certainly be: ieve, that fince that Age, both 
my Underſtanding, and. my Conſtitution, have 
— decay d, than improv'd, and retir'd, ra- 
ther than advanc d. Iis poſſible, that with 
thoſe who make the beſt a of their Time, 
Knowledge and Experience may grow up and 
encreaſe with their Years ; but the Vivacity, 
Quickneſs and Steadineſs, and other pieces of 
us, of much greater Importance, and much 
more eſſentially our own, Languiſh and De- 
cay, 


Lacret. I. 3. oe, onlidi n tum „e viribus avi 
Corpus, & obiuſis ceciderum viribus artus, 
Claudicat i en 4 lirat ri menſquie. 


When once the Bod y's ſhaken by Time's Rage, 
_ Blood and Vigour ebbing into Age, 5 
e 
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The Judgment then Halts upon either Hip, | 
The Mind does Doat, Tongue into Nonſenſe Trip. 


Sometimes the Body firft ſubmits to Age, ſome- 
times the Soul, and I have ſeen enow, who 
have got a Weakneſs in their Brains, before ei- 
ther in their Hams, or Stomach : And by how 
much the more, it is a Diſeaſe of no great pain 
to the infected Party, and of obſcure Symp- 
toms, ſo much greater the danger is. And for 
this reaſon it is, that I complain of our Laws, 
not that they keep us too long to our Work, 
but that they ſet us to work too late. For the 
Frailty of Life conſider'd, and to how many 
Natural and Accidental Rubs it is Obnoxious 
and Expos'd : Birth, though Noble, ought not 
to ſhare ſo large a Vacancy, and fo tedious a 
1 WJ courle of Education. 


7 The End of the Firſt Book, 
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Friendſhips are ſcarce. 269 
Froſt hard at the Mouth of the Lake Mæotis. 319 


Fruits eaten after Dinner. 451 
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Auls had miſſile Arms in abominaticn. 441 
Generali charging their Habit upon the point of an 


Engagement. 429 
Generals richly cloath'd in the Battle. 430 
Generals obſcurely arm'd in War. Ibid. 
Gentlemens Duty towards thoſe that come to viſit them. 

| 63 
Gifts interdicted betwixt Man and Mife. 265 
Gipſies waſh their Children, ſo ſoon as they are born. 

73 
Glory and Curioſity, Scourges of the Soul. : 53 
Glory and Repoſe inconſiſtent. 348 
God ought to be call d upon, but ſeldem. 487 
Golden Ape. 289 
Good and Evil. 46 
Good one of a Thouſand. 333 
Goed Men free from all Fnjuries. 338 
Goods of Fortune deſpiſed. 342 


Goods equally Evil to the unjuſt, 400 
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| Government of Anacharſis. . _— 


Governour of a Place how ought to behave himſelf in the 


time of a Siege. 30 
Governour of a beſieged Place may go out to parly Ibid. 
Great men ought to hide their Faults. 403 
Greatneſs of the King of Mexico. 4 _ 
Greek and Latin may be bought cheaper than tis com- 

monly. 239 
Greek taught by tricks. 241 
Grief exceſſive aſtoniſhes the Soul. 9 

H 
H. pull d off in great Sorrow. 26 
Hairs ſuffer d to grow on one Side, and ſhav d 

on the other. 8 140 
Hairs pincht off. 449 
1 F Men, not to be eſtimated before they are 

dead. 79 
Head uncover d in the preſence of God. 319 
Heads naked in all Seaſons. Bas 
Heads of the Egyptians, harder than thoſe of the Per- 

ſians. 318 
Heraclitus bis Face. _—_ 
Herodotus's Maſon. 37 
Hiſtory of Livy. | 210 
Honour and Glory are not communicable. 290 
Honour of a Victory. Ibid. 
Horſe of Artibius. 436 
Horſe of King Charles. Ibid. 
Horſes of Maſſilians. 442 
Horſes of Service, call d Deſtriers. 435 
Horſes train d up to help their Riders. Ibid. 

orſes of Mamalukes. | 436 
orſes and Arms taken from conquer d Nations. 438 
orſemen, when ought to alight. 437 
orſemen Fighting. 438 
orſes fetter d in the Stable. 443 
orſes of Scythia. Ibid. 
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Horſes of Sweden. | 2 
pole valued as much as Men. 4 
Horſes of the Gaſcons. 2 
Horſes unbridled in à Battle. 1810 
Horſes embowelled to creep into their Bellie. 445 
Horſes feeding upon Serpents, 446 
Horſes led in Triumph. Ibid. 
Horſe-man-ſhip. Ibid, 
Houſes where all things lay open. 139 


315 
328 


344 


Humour contrary. 
Humors congregation in Men's Bodies. 
Husbandry @ Servile Employment. 
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T Dlzneſs. 38 
Feſt of a Man that was going to be Hanged. 361 
ews affiitted to make them change their Religion. 363 
Tenorance of ſeveral Sorts. 471 
Imagination bad the ſame Effect as a Glyſter. 122 


Imagination occaſions Diſeaſes and Death. III 
Imagination occaſions Extaſies. 113 
Imagination of Women, big with Child. 124 
Imagination of Beaſts, in the time ef Copulation 125 
Immortality refus d by Chiron. 108 
Impoſtures Subject, things unknown. 303 


Impotencies of Lovers. II 
Impurity odious to God. 

Incenſe and Perfumes us d in Churches. 
Inconſtancy of Men. | F 


Indians worſhiping the Sun. 303 
Indian: eating dead Bodies. 143 
Indians riding upon Oxen. 444 
Indigence accompanies Riches as well as Poverty. 383 
Inquiring into Manners and Things uſeful to know. 210 
Inſolence Hereditary. 141 
Intention judges of Men's Actions. 36 
Interview of two Kings. 63 


Invocation of the Name of God in all our Actions. 4 
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exceſſive occaſions Death. 12 
. — overthrow more glorious than a Victory. 
* | | Wolf To 
= diſcovered by the Carthaginians, 285 
o 3 proper for all Subjects. — 
« WJ Julius Czfar bis way of Speaking. 23 
. Julius Cæſar bis Sojing. 46 
1 Wl 7 uf ice ought not to be bought. I46 
ol - K 
1 Ing of Perſia his Eldeſt Son, bow brought 2 
1 
4 King miſtruſting, thruſt his Life into his Enemies 1 
16 
3 King of Poland, his Cloatbing. 118 
King, painful Duty, 40 
;2 Kings in @ worſe condition, than Private Men in the 
'I Rande of Pleaſure. Ibid. 
2 Wl Kings Priſoners to the limits of their Dominions. 404 
' r Kings of a worſe Condition than Aſſes. Ibid. 
1 2 Ng fripped of all Friendſbip, and natural Society. 405 
24 Kill of Youth. 476 
25 Kiſſing a Mark of Reſpect. ” 
8 MW Kitchins portable. 45x 
03 WM Enowing conſiſts in preſent Knowledge. 176 
11 WM Anowing by rote, no Knowledge. 202 
sol Knowledge of what ſhall come to paſs. (3 
56 Emowledge much commended. I75 
5 WW Eowledge of Great Men, in the Head of thoſe that at- 
oz % them, and in their Libraries. 177 
43 Knowledge muſt be our own. 178 
44 Ermowledge without Fudgment defective. 182 
84 {Enowleage of Effects. 187 
10 Noledge bow gotten. | 248 
41 Nvedge of our Selves. 458 
36 Ynowhedge of rhe Starr. 216 
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_ bolding their hands to receive their Kings Spi- 
Fe. I 

Ladies in the Baths. | 4 a 
Laughing and Crying at the ſame time. 346 

Laws of Conſcience from whence deriv'd. I42 
Laws received ought not to be alter d. 148 ; 
Laws chang'd in urging Neceſſity. 31 F 
Lawyers the fourth State in a Government, 146 7 
Leu guss and Confederations. 268 7 
Learning made Lucullus & great Captain. 178 

Learning muſt be incorporated into the Soul. 183 

Learning not much required in Women. Ibid, 
Learning deſired for profit Sake. 184 
Learning di piſed by the Lacedæmonian Youth. 186 3 
Learning fit for Children. 187 a 
Learning s chief Aim. DN; 198 1 
Led H.rſe to change in a Battle. 435 * 
Leonidas bis Diſcomfiture preferable to the moſt glo- 
rious Victory. 228 AM 
Leſſon ought to be meaſur'd to the Scholars Capacity. 199 N 
Leſſon repeated in Attions. = 230 x 
Letters publiſhed by Cicero and Pliny to what end. 351 M 

Letters of Ceremony. 356 

Letters of offer of Serwice. | 357 
Letters of ; aft and recommendation. Ibid. Il 4 
Letters, Qualities, and Titles, | Th M 
Letters of this Age. Ibid. M 
Liberal Sciences. | 215 Wl a, 
Lice crack d with the Teeth. | 139 a; 
Life in its ſelf, neither good nor bad. 104 M 
Life of Men, compared to the Aſſembly of the Olympick I a, 
Games. 8 214 | 
Life m re precious than Riches. 306 BY 
Ligatures wherewith Men are fetter d and prevented | 
from Spert. 114 x; 
Live from band to mouth. _ 385 | 
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Love Conjugal attended with reſpe®. 279 
Love for want of a legitimate 00045 creates to bimſelf 


* a frivolous and falſe one. 25 

„Le unnatural, bow to be cured. 144 

Les Definition. 261 

- Love to Women. 257 

1 Love ends in Friendſhip. | 267 

Le reſtrained by Theology. 276 

Lords of France called Roytelets, by Cæſar. 404 

1 Lye, what is. 43 

o Ding, an accurſed Vice. 45 

Ding and Stubbornneſs. Ibid. 

3 M | 

G Adam, Title given to Women of great Quality. 

470 | 

x Magiſtracy of Marſeilles. 148 

a Magnanimity in Adverſity. 4 | 

| Maid living upon Spiders. 130 | 

| Man tyed from Sport, how cured, 115 | 

Ain, Yard, indocile liberty. 119 | 

| Man's V. ard, how animated. 120 i 

- Marius's ſound Sleep. 414 

5 Marriage 4 BB urgain. ö 25 8 | 

6 Wl AHorried People how ought to bebave themſelves the | 

| Wedding night. 118 

7 Meats ſerved up by courſe according to the firſt letter 

8 of the Meats themſelves. 417 | 

q Members of Generation. 378 | 
Memory a Goddeſs. 41 

* Memory coupled with infirm Judgment. Ibid. 

9 Wl Men when to be counted happy. | 16 


4 Men going naked upon the account of Devotion. 317 
„Lues extend their Concerns, beyond the limits of their 


'2 Lives. 18 
5 J Men bad rather prate of another's Province, than of 
1 their own. 69 
2 Men moſt miſerable Creatures. 279 
5 Men- 
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Men- eaterm. 293 
Men ought 10 be e by be 10 4 an. 393 
Men abſolute Monarchs of tbemſelves. 395 
Mercy of a Prince towards 'a Conſpirator. 157 
Mercy of Auguſtus towards Cinna. 158 
Mil Sp, Mares, eſteemed an excellent Drink amongſt 
tzßbe Tartars. 445 
Metbod of Ariſtotle of infratling Alexander, 223 
Mind phable of it ſelf. 338 
Moderation neceſſary in all thing. 275 
Modeſey of Maximilian. 19 
Monarchy. 143 
kept with more trouble than got. 383 
Money d men Covetous. 384. 
Montaigne s Modeſty. 190 
Montaigne s Education. 239 
Montaigne's Father's Oeconomical Government, 315 
Montaigne's Poeſie. 325 
Montaigne, Stile in Letters. 356 
Montaigne's Letters. 257 
Montaigne's Arms. 421 
Montaigne's way of Speaking. 237 
Mourning in White. 455 
Male or Mulet much valued. 443 
Muretus, great Orator. 240 
Muſick of t be Spheres. | 130 
Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion. 482 
| N 
Ame of God ought not to be edi in common 57 
courſe. 487 


Names taken in bad Senſe. 417 
Names fatally affected tothe Genealogy of Princes, Ibid. 


Names of an eaſie pronunciation. 418 
Names of the Ancient Nobility. 419 
Names of Land and Lordſhip. 420 
Names and Surnames ſeverally alter d. 423 


Names 
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Nature ber Image. N : : 3 
Nature's pre-eminence. 288 
Nature her Courſe. 492 
Neceſſity s limits. N 343 
Neceſſity teaches violent Reſolutions. 427 
Nimbleneſs of two Men at Conſtantinople. 447 
Nobility and Blood. I72 
Novelty begets ruine. 148 
Novelty of peſtiferous conſequence to young Men. 411 
O 
Bedience due to the Kings. I4 
Obedience dearer to a Superior, than any Utility 
' whatſoever. 73 
Obedience to the Magiſtracy. 151 
Obſervation of Graces and Faſhions. 209 
Obſtinacy. 208 
Odours with the Reliſh of Meats. 476 
Oeconomy lies heavy. | 386 
Oil diſtributed by Hannibal to his Soldiers in froſty 
weather. 320 
Opinion eſpouſed to the expence of Life. 363 
Opinion gives value to things. 379 
Opinion of Pain. 388 
Opinions concerning good and Evil. 359 
Oracles ceaſed before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. 52 
Oſorius Hiſtorian. 364 
Over ſtudy ſpoils good Humour. 346 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis. 243 
3 
Ain tbe laſt Evil. 367 
Pain principally fear d in Death. 368 
Pain, the worſt Accident of our being. 369 
Pain ſuffer d with impatience. 371 


Pain of Child: bearing. 


INDEX, 


Pain endured at the expence of Life. Ibid. 
Pain endured with 7 V Ibid. 
Pain voluntarily endured to get Credit. 375 
Painting. 162 
Palate Science. 463 
Parly's time dangerous. 33 
Part atied by the Author in a Play. . 24x 
Parthians perform all they bave todo onHorſeback. 4.37 
' Paſſion g its Object recoils on the Subject. 25 
Paſſion makes Objects to it ſelf. 26 
Paſſions of the Soul ſteal the Pleaſure of external con- 
veniences. 400 
Peaſants and Philoſophers. 472 
Pedants deſpiſed. 173 
Pedant's pleaſant Anſwer. | 232 
Pedantry contemptible. 173 
Peers Eccleſiaſtical oblig d to aſſiſt the King in War. 392 
Penitence requires Penance. 37 
People going always hare- foot. 318 
Perfumes Exotick. 474 


Perſon belov d, preferr d to the Lover. 
Perturbations how far allow'd by the Stoicks to their 


-. Philoſophers. 61 
Phalarica, bat ſort of Arms. 440 
Philoſophers deſpiſed. | „ 372 
Pbiloſopby conſiſts in Practice. 230 
Philoſophy and her Study. | 82 
Pbiloſopby, what it is, according to Plato. 203 
. Philoſophy rules humane Actions. 214 
Philoſophy deſpiſed with Men of underſtanding. 217 
Pbiloſophy inſtructs Infancy. \ (a3 
Philoſophy fur matrix of Judgment and Manners, 225 
Philoſophical Qualities in Nutb. 208 
Phyton's great Ceurage. 4 
Pity reputed a Vice among the Stoicks. 3 
Place not tenible by 1he Rules of War. 65 
Place of honour, amongſt the Ancients. 32 


| Plato true Philoſopher, 230 
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Plato Surnam d Divine. | 465 
Plato's Belief injurious to the Gods, 479 
Plays atted by Princes. 245 
Plays of Children. 133 
Pleaſures of Matrimony. 277 
Pleaſures wheedle and careſs to Strangle. 346 
Plenty and Indigence depend upon Opinion. 395 
Pliny's Judgment. 250 
Plutarch's Lives. 210 
Plutarch's Elegy. Ibid. 
Poeſie and its Effects. 191 
Poeſie recommended to Youth. 228 
Poeſie above Rules and Reaſon. 325 
Poeſie of the Ancients. 469 
Poeſie of ſeveral Sorts. 472 
Poeſie Gay. 274 
Poets and Rhimers. 234 
Poets Lyrick. 222 
Poets in greater number, than Fudges of Poeſie. 325 
Poetick Raptures. 161 
Politicks of Lypſius. 195 
Pompey pardons a whole City, on the account of Zeno's 
Vertue. 9 
Pompey Head preſented to Cæſar. 1 
Pompey Engagement with Cæſar. 430 
Poor in the midſt of Riches. 282 
Poſſeſſion, what it is. Ibid. 
Poverty what in it to be fear d. 369 
Poverty ſoug bt after. 379 
Praiſes of great Men. 352 
Praiſes rejected. 39T 
Prayer dictated to us, from the mouth of God, bow to be 
uſed by us. 478 
Prayers in Secret. | 489 
Prayers vain. 487 
Prayers Religious reconciling of our Selvts to God; can't 
enter into an impure Soul. a Ibid 
Preparation to Death Neceſſary. 95 
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| Preſumption. . | | 25 
1 Princes advantage, as common with Men of mean con 
dition. | 401 
Princes ought to deſpiſe Silks and Gold. 40d 
| Princes not puniſhable for Injuſtice when living, ſhoulill . 
| | after ſuffer in Reputation. | 1. 1 
| Priſoners how uſed by the Barbarians. ' 29M; 
| Priſoners conſtant reſolution. | > 1 G_ 
| Procedure truly Roman 20 1 
Production of all things. 5 28992 
Profit of one Man, a leſs to another. 1277 
| Prognoſt icaticns vain and ſuperſtitious. 1 
Pregnoſtications aboliſh'd by Chriſtian Religion. k 
Prophets and Prieſts puniſbed for their falſe Saying. 299 


| Pſalms of David, indiſcreet uſe of them Interdifted. 48 


Pyrrhus' Head preſented to Antigonus. 32 
: — Ambition. | 40 
LET: 4-37 Fj. dQ 
Ualities required in an Hiſtorian. 286 
Qualities misbecoming Merit and Condition. 25 
R 

8 R 27 in Tudgment. 24 

A Reading of Hiſtory. 21 

Reaſon Human. : I} 

Recommendation from whence proceeds, ni 

Recreation fit for Youth. 22 

Regulus's Parſimony. 46 
Relicks of Si. Hilary. 25 
Relicks of Gervaſe and Protaſius. Ibid $:; 
| ReligionChriſtianneedsnot the Authority of Events. 30 Sci 
| - Repartee of a French Gentleman. ; 131 Sci, 
| Repentance conſiſts in Reformation and Reſtitution. 48 Sci 
| EY | Reproaches againſt the Enemy allowed in a Seige. 42 Sci: 
| Reputation of wicked Princes ſhould ſuffer after Deatl Scy 
, I Secy 


Reputation ferſalen. 39 
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Reſpects due to the Royalty, not to the King. 406 
Reſolution and Conſtancy. a 59 
Revenge againſt inanimated Creatures. 26 
Revenge of a King againſt God. Ibid. 


Revenge of Auguſtus againſ# Neptunus. 27 


Revenge of Thracians againſt Heaven, Ibid. 
Rhetorick a Lying and deceitful Art. 461 
Rhetorick uſeleſs and pernicious. Ibid. 
Rich Man, who is that. 379 
Riches contempt. 141 
Riches illuminated by Prudence. 384 
Riding good for the Stomach. 437 
Rivers obnoxious to Changes. 285 
Romances. 243 
8 
—— Wife. 373 
| JSacrifices of Human Bodies. 281 
Saddles or Pads. 442 


Sallets according to their Seaſons. 
Sancho King of Navarre ſurnamed Trembling. 


Savages. 287 
Savage Policy. 289 
Sawces. | 463 
Scanderbeg Prince of Epirus. 3 
Sczvola's Conſtancy. 1 7 374 
. heavy Burthen. 401 
Schools and Claſſes. 227 


School- maſters, boi ought to behave themſelves in 


. . Teacbing their Scholars. 199 

Science ſoftens the Courage. 189 
Science of a marvellous uſe. 197 
Science Steril. 347 
SCipio's confidence to a Barbarian. 165 
Scipio's great Acts, due in part to Lælius. 391 
Scythians declining a Battle. 60 
Secret fathfully Reps. 31 
| 281 
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Senſes judge of Pain. ws 
Sentiments of Beaſts free and natural. 
Servitude voluntary. 

Severity of the Colleges. 
Severity Enemy to Education. 
Severus ſpoke beſt ex Tempore. 


Shame exceſſive has been the Cauſe of Death. . 


Shrine of St. Stephen. 

Silence and Modeſty. 

Silk out of Faſhion in France. 

Sire, what Title. 

Sirnames glorious amongſt the Ancients. 
Sirname of Great to Princes. 8 
Slings. 

Smell Good and Bad. 

Smell [imple and natural. 

Snows Storms in Armenia. 

Snow uſed to cool Wine, 

Society of bad Men unfortunate. 
Socrates bis Damon. 

Socrates bis Anſwer to Crito. 
Solicitude of Reputation and Glory. 
Solitude what is. 


Solitary Life preferr dto a voluptuous way of Living. 397 
Solitude has the beſt pretence in thoſe that have employed 

their flouriſhing Age in the Worlds Service. 
Solitude ſought after on the Account of Devotion. 345 


Solitude obnoxious to Miſcarriages, 
Sorrow called by the Italians, Maligmity. 
Sorrow hurtful to Men. 

Sorrow ſilences Men. 
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409 
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475 
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451 
333 
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389 
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349 
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Sorrow proceeding from Love can't be repreſented. 10 


Sorrow ſtrikes Men dumb and Dead. 
Sovereign good of Man. 

Soul bas not ſettled Limits. | 

Soul looking upon things ſeveral ways. 
Souls fit for Solitude and Retirement. 
Soul variable into all ſorts of Forms. 
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39 
337 
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63 Soul the ſole cauſe of ber own happy or unhappy Con- 
71 4ition. EY 0 387 
54 Sol diſcovered in all Motion. 457 
277 Soul colours things as ſhe pleaſes. 280 
26 Soul ought to be pure at Prayer time. 479 
50 Bll Swooning from whence proceeds, + 113 
12 Wl Spaniſh Body. 375 
FI Sper king fine. | 239 
06 Spectacles profitable to the Society. 246 
9 Speech fit for Pleaders. | ; 49 
59 Geek fit for Preachers, Ibid. 
55 Stoicke State. 62 
id. Stoick's did allow to feed upon Carcaſes. 294 
1.0 Stories. 354 
75 Stratagems in War, contrary to the Eldeſt Senators 
d. Practice. 5 28 
Jo Study exceſſive hinders the Action of the Mind. 171 
1 Study and its Advantages. | 202 
3 Subject ion Real and Eſfectual. 405 
8 Submiſſion mollifies the Heart. | ROY 
2 Subtilties of Logick abuſes. 222 
9 Suit of Arms under a Religious habit. 376 
7 Surprizes in War, 30 
7 Sulficion breeds Fealouſly. 164 
4 Sweetneſs of Breath. 473 
0 Switzer Woman. | 373 
5 Swords the beſt Weapons. | 439 
4 N 
. Able talk. 269 
9 I Tables diſtinguiſhed by the Names of the * 
1288 TEM! 41 
|. Teachers how ſhould be paid. 180 
7 Temerity in the Underſtanding. 252 
J Terence's Comedies. | 371 
[ Terror Vanick. = | den 
[ Teſtimony of Adrianus Turnebus, 1381 
[ Things preſent don't ſatiate Men. 467 
ö Thracian 
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Thracian King how diſtinguiſhed from his Poole 396 


Threatnings of an approaching — 296 
Timoleon's Tears. 2 
Timon Man- bater. a 459 
Title of Books. 358 
Travailing very inſtructive i to 1 btb. 203 
Treubles of this Life. 334 
Trees buried in Winter. 320 
Truth and Reaſon common to all. 201 
Turks make themſe!ves ſcars in honour of their Miſreſſes, 
76 
Tutor. 198 
Trent. 403 
Alour of three French Gentlemen. "i 
Valour and its Bounds. 65 
Valour of a Man conſiſts in the Heart. 297 
Vartue aims. at Pleaſure. 8 
Vertue inabled by difficulties. Ibid. 
Vertue's preat Benefit. 82 
Vertue ſeated in a Plain. 219 
Vertue Enemy to Anxiety and Sorrow. Ibid. 
Vertue Value. 220 
Vertue the nurſing Mother o all Human Pleaſures, Ibid. 
Vertue ſatisfied with ber ſelf. 339 
Vertue ber proper and peculiar Office. 221 
Vertue embraced with too violent deſire becomes Vicious. 
27 
Viertue greedy of Danger. 3 
Vertue of the Loadſtone. 325 
Vices derive their Propenſity from Infancy. 131 
Victory ought not to be Stolen. | 35 
Viftory obtained by the Lacedzmonians Flying. 60 
Victory chief Aim of a General, and of every private 
Soldier. 415 
Viory puts an End tothe War. 426 
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Virgins forc'd to their -Husbands Bed. 
\ Uncertainty and Immutability * Humane Things. 79 
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Pittory not allowed to him that did ah for a Dead | 


Body. 17 
Victory in what conſs "Ws | 297 
Vietories fairly gotten. Ibid. 


329 


Uncertainty of this Life. 381 
Underſtanding Rules and Reign. 202 
Underſtandings of ſeveral Sorts. | 471 
Urine of Horſe drunk. 444 

| Uſe of the Underſtanding. 367 

Ars of Sylla and Marius. 426 
Wars among jt the Barbarians. 29 
Wars proclaimed by the Tolling of a Bel. 30 
Marlike Women. 140 
Va ter- men, Fare. 454 


Way of [peaking of the Achenians Lacedzmonians, 
., and Cretians. 238 
Weapons formerly uſed in War. 440 
Mill our, the Effects thereof not always i in our Power. 37 


Will Irregular and diſobedient. 121 
Will judges of Actions. 361 
ine cut with Hatchets in Winter time. 319 
Wine daſh d. 454. 
Writings of the Counts of Foix. 197 
Wiſe mans Country. 5 212 
Wiſe Man may live every where content. 333 
Wiſe Men ought to do every thing for themſelves. 460 
Wiſdom's Acquieſcency. 14 
Wiſdom and =_ ity. 5 990 
Wits of ſeveral degrees. 393 
Wool perfumed made uſe of. 451 
Woman turned into a Man. 112 


Woman that goes to Bed to a Man, muſt put off her 
Modeſty with her Petticoat. 118 
123 

Wiman 


Woman fancying ſhe bad Swallowed a Pin. 
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FPoman not ver) fit to treat of Theological Affair. 405 
Women bitten by Lice. * 455 
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© govern'd with Moderation and SHED 484 
— s Laws againſt Women's Sumptuouſneſs. 409 
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